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A GOLDEN CALF, 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I stoop on the quaking edge 
of the saltings and looked at 
my boat: where she lay, snugly 
bedded down in her mud- 
berth on the bank of the for- 
gotten Essex creek which was 
her traditional winter quarters. 
Her name was Nellie, or “li'l 
old Nellie,” as the local fisher- 
men say. And you must not 
imagine it was because Nellie 
boasted less than four tons of 
Thames measurement and more 
than sixty years of age that 
these epithets were applied to 
he. No. “Lill” was, in 
truth, a most affectionate dim- 
inutive, and the “‘ old ’’ merely 
emphasised, I think, the dura- 
tion of the fishermen’s regard 
for the boat. My Nellie started 
life as a fishing-smack, and for 
fifty-five years she carried faith- 
fully the men of our village over 
the pea-soup-hued face of those 
waters which are alleged to 
wash our shores, but which, in 
fact, deposit a fresh layer of 
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mud upon them twice daily. 
When engaged on her lawful 
occasions the Nellie used to 
dredge for oysters, trawl for 
dabs and net shrimps and 
sprats. On other less lawful 
occasions she poached oysters 
from the Corporation beds, and 
smuggled part cargoes of Dutch 
cigars and French brandy up 
Pennyhole Fleet and similar 
secluded places. There is a 
legend in the village that a 
satisfactory conclusion was as- 
sured to whatever business 
Nellie became engaged in. She 
never in all her life was known 
to have starved an owner, 
drowned a hand, or got a crew 
into jail. Small wonder her 
men loved her. 

For five years I had been 
Nellie’s man, and I loved her, 
too. During that time she 
had carried me, with safety, 
comfort and despatch, to such 
assorted destinations as Kil- 
leany in the Aran Isles, Urk 
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in the Zuider Zee, and Muckle 
Flugga in the Shetlands. She 
had carried me safely back 
again, too, so I should have 
known quite well I could trust 
her; but all the same I re- 
member standing on the edge 
of those saltings for a long 
while, wondering if my project 
of sailing her across the Bay of 
Biscay to Spain might not, 
perhaps, be rather too much 
to ask of such a very little old 
lady. 

I have hesitated so far to 
call the Nellie a yacht, because 
I am anxious not to convey a 
false impression. She was a 
yacht, I suppose, seeing that 
I sailed her solely for my 
pleasure, and the passages we 
made together must in truth 


be designated “‘ yachting trips,” 


although Lloathe the term. But 


it should be well understood 
that aboard Nellie there were 
no such things as spotless decks, 
shining paintwork, glittering 
brass, snowy sails, nickle-plated 
bathrooms, flunkies, or even a 
“‘lady’s cabin.” No. I am 
a@ very poor man, who loves 
sailing but abhors superfluous 
work, so the Nellie’s deck was 
painted brown, her oaken sides 
were tarred, all metal-work 
was iron galvanised, her sails 
were tanned brick-red, the food 
came out of tins stowed in the 
bilges, there was a bucket to 
wash in, and I cooked and 
valeted for myself. And as it 
is necessary for the proper 
understanding of this tale that 
you should realise precisely 
the sort of person I am, I 
will state here that when mak- 
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ing a long passage I never 
wash, never shave, and never 
change my clothes, so that 
when I turn out of my bunk 
all I have to do is to put on 
my hat and there I am,— 
dressed. 

But to leave myself standing 
on the trembling brink of this 
adventure for more than two 
paragraphs will not do. Let 
me say, then, that after brood- 
ing over my boat for a long 
time and convincing myself 
that she was much too small and 
far too old to sail across the 
Bay of Biscay, I thereupon 
decided to cruise in her to 
Vigo, which seems to show that 
this adventure was ordained 
by the gods. 

Fitting out a small boat for 
a long voyage is the most 
delicious occupation I know of; 
but I know also that a detailed 
account of the things I did to 
the Nellie while fitting her out 
would sorely bore the average 
landsman. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that for three enrap- 
tured weeks I regaled myself 
with those works which most 
yachtsmen actually pay other 
men to do for them. I made 
my lady’s toilet with all the 
care of a French maid. I 
scraped her sides with a steel 
scraper, smoothed down her 
skin with emery paper and 
pumice-stone, and made up 
her complexion with a lotion 
composed of one part shellac 
and three parts Stockholm tat, 
till she shone like a new-oiled 
Mulatto girl, and smelt of sul- 
warmed pine woods after rail. 
I cleaned out her bilges, painted 
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her ballast with red oxide, 
polished the Oregon pine panels 
which embellished her interior, 
and brought out the lovely 
grain of that wood with mas- 
sagings of aromatic turpentine. 
Then I greased down the mast, 
spent some charming hours 
making seven Matthew Walkers 
on tarred hemp rope, rove off 
new lanyards on the shrouds 
and forestay, set up the stand- 
ing rigging, bent on the main- 
sail, filled the tank with fresh 
water, stowed in their ap- 
pointed places spare sails, coils 
of rope, strings of onions, tins 
of oil, five hundredweight of 
coal, a bag of kindlings, a sack 
of potatoes, lamp glasses, a 
sea-anchor, rolls of charts, bed- 
ding, a half side of streaky 
bacon, 40 fathoms of galvanised 
iron chain, a barometer, a 


hand-axe, oilskins, six Dutch 


cheeses, one dozen assorted 
sail-needles with requisite palm, 
twine and beeswax in ditty- 
bag, one ship- and two patent- 
logs, a tool-chest, several thou- 
sand small and handy items of 
assorted hardware such as 
staples, copper rivets, shackles, 
thimbles, screws, nuts and bolts, 
Swivels, washers and nails of 
sorts, a tooth-brush, two hurri- 
cane lamps, an 18-foot oar, one 
complete set of Mr Conrad’s 
works, a boat-hook, sea-boots, 
@ first-aid case, a coffee-pot, 
two compasses, a ham, three 
volumes of Admiralty Sailing 
Directions, a cookery book, two 
Light Lists, a bag of prunes, a 
pair of binoculars, three mar- 
lingspikes, four—— Gracious 
Heavens! Just look at that! 
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My memories of a delightful 
time have run away with me 
in spite of all I said just now 
about not boring any one with 
details. However, it may com- 
fort you to know that I checked 
myself before I had given more 
than the bare brief beginnings 
of a list of all the things I did 
and provided before Nellie and 
I set out on our cruise. 

We set out one serene and 
windless morning with the first 
of the ebb tide, and drifted 
seawards in the sun and great 
contentment for six most peace- 
ful hours. On either side low 
shores slid past us—four-feet 
cliffs, with a fringe of stiff sea- 
grass upon their foreheads and 
silken sheets of mud about their 
feet. And as I gazed at the 
flush of colours painted on the 
mud, I thanked the gods who 
had prompted man to name 
those shores so fittingly. I 
thanked the gods because man, 
left to himself, is far too prone 
to call a spade a spade, or mud 
mere mud, and had I been 
drifting past Mud Creek or 
Sludgy Bottom my day would 
have been quite spoiled for 
me. But names such as Gold- 
hanger Creek, The Thirstlet, 
Tollesbury Fleet, Peaweet 
Island, Shinglehead Point, and 
Mersea Quarters are charming, 
so I sung them aloud to myself 
and drifted on my way re- 
joicing. 

I thanked the gods, too, I 
remember, for the chequered 
buoys swaying stately in the 
tideway, for the colour and 
shape of the sails of some 
Thames barges, for the smell 
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of seaweed stranded on drying 
flats, and the sight and sound 
of a flock of gulls hysterically 
fishing. Then the tide turned, 
and I let go an anchor in that 
dun-coloured featureless desert 
of waters which is, neverthe- 
less, known intimately to bar- 
gees and smacksmen as The 
Wallet. Here I cooked a feast 
of bacon and potatoes, eating 
these delicacies direct from the 
frying-pan, because I like my 
food hot, and regard the wash- 
ing up of plates and dishes as 
a work of supererogation. This 
matter being accomplished, I 
sat in the cockpit and smoked, 
ruminating on the comfort- 
able truth that, until the tide 
turned or the gods saw fit to 
send me some wind, there 
was nothing in all the wide 
world to do but remain most 
deliciously idle. 

I woke to find the Nellie’s 
bowsprit pointing reproachfully 
at a western sky all smoky 
gold and old rose. The day 
had died while I slept, and the 
tide had turned behind my 
back and cheated me out of a 
good two hours of strong spring 
ebb. I could hear the derisive 
waters chuckling and gurgling 
at me as they slid past Nellie’s 
planking, and as I hove up 
the anchor I chuckled too, for 
it is not given to every man to 
make the very Spring Tide 
laugh. And as we drifted to 
the eastward in the Grip of the 
Current I chuckled again, be- 
cause to use for your own 
small ends the Vast Forces of 
Nature is amusing, and east- 
wards (at a good three knots, 
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too !) was precisely the direc- 
tion in which I desired to go. 

I stood on deck and watched 
the lid of night shut down on 
the horizon. Landwards, a 
garish glare of light denoted 
trippers, shrimps, cinemas, 
charabancs, and Clacton; to 
seaward, the faithful gas-buoys 
and light-ships began their 
night-long watch, sprinkling the 
dark with their winking eyes; 
while, aloft, pale stars ap- 
peared. I put up the side- 
lights, lit the binnacle lamp, 
drew forth two kippered her- 
rings from a locker and went 
below. Most people grill kip- 
pers, or even fry them. This 
is smelly, messy, and a mis- 
take. The proper way to cook 
a kipper is to cover him with 
water in a frying-pan and 
bring him slowly and carefully 
to the boil. Then pour off 
the water, embalm lavishly 
with pepper and butter, and 
fry. When the fish begins to 
arch its back, assuming the 
characteristic attitude of a per- 
son afflicted with tetanus, then 
you will know it is cooked to 
a turn, and you eat it and 
regret, as I did, that while you 
were about it you did not 
cook half a dozen or more. 

An easy way more or less to 
cleanse a greasy fry-pan is t0 
waggle the thing about in the 
water overside. This method 
has many points to recommend 
it, not the least of them being 
that one can lie down to the 
work. It was while thus pleas- 
antly dallying that I observed 
@ little breeze running towards 
me across the face of the water 
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out of the west. A fair wind 
on top of a fair tide is a gift 
which a wise mariner accepts 
with gratitude and alacrity. 
It is a combination of circum- 
stances aS enheartening to 
sailormen as a long down-grade 
and a free-wheel are to cyclists, 
and I made haste therefore to 
haul on halyards already stiff 
with dew, and hoist every sail 
that would catch and hold this 
gift bestowed upon me. 

Followed a night full of 
entrancing hours ; the peaceful 
glide through rippling waters, 
the threading of a devious way 
across thirty miles of dark and 
shoal-studded estuary, deep pon- 
derings and slow head-scratch- 
ings over the chart, the cheer- 
ing blink of gas-buoys, the 
‘apprehensive taking of short- 
cuts through unseen swatch- 
- ways, thrilling moments of 
doubt, the sudden light on the 
darkness flashed from light- 
ships, the soporific swing of 
the compass card, the healing 
mug of hot coffee at midnight, 
the two slices of bread and the 
large slice of ham, the still 
little wind that runs before 
dawn, the marvel of a new day 
breaking, the scent of hay 
blown off the land, the failing 
wind, the head tide, the tan- 
talising crawl towards that 
haven where one would be, 
the bloodshot eye, the tang 
of copper in the mouth, the 
culminating splash of the an- 
chor, the thick-fingered stow- 
ing of the sails, the big yawn, 
the slow stretch and the long 
deep sleep well earned. 

I slept, with a seaman’s 
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habitual little waking intervals, 
all through the day. Being 
sleepy and cosy it seemed folly 
to get up, especially as I could 
tell from my boat’s behaviour 
that the wind was blowing off 
the land. When anchored in 
The Downs, a wind off the land 
means a westerly wind blowing 
up-Channel, right in the teeth 
of little sailing ships bound out 
for Spain. Therefore I snuggled 
into my bunk and went to 
sleep again, and when at long 
last I bestirred myself the sun 
was rising over the Goodwins, 
and it was the morning of the 
second day. The west wind 
still persisted ; but I, thanks be, 
am one of those patient persons 
who refuse most resolutely 
to wrestle with circumstance, 
and who are well content 
to sit and wait for circum- 
stances to alter themselves. 
So I sat waiting patiently for 
the wind to change for one 
week. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that I was idle while I 
waited. By no means. Each 
morning I arose a little astern 
of the larks, lit my pipe, looked 
out at the weather, started the 
stove going, dowsed my riding 
light, cooked my breakfast, ate 
it, washed up, aired my blan- 
kets, pumped out the bilges, 
swept the cabin floor, washed 
down the decks, made up my 
bunk, lit my pipe, looked out 
at the view, read Mr Conrad 
or Mrs Beeton, smoked, looked 
around at the shipping, brewed 
a quart of strong Formosan 
tea, and then (but only if the 
gods so willed it) I wrote and 
wrote, until the darkness 
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warned me it was time to put 
up my riding light again and 
my stomach called out aloud 
for food. At the end of a long 
day spent in such feverish 
activity it is wise to absorb 
into the system baked meats 
and strong drink in plenty, 
and I therefore baked and 
absorbed. Then I lit my pipe, 
looked out at the weather, 
tripped my anchor to see if it 
were foul, tidied up the deck, 
sat in the cockpit, smoked, 
looked round at the weather, 
thanked the gods that I was 
out of range of all evening 
papers, jazz bands, motor-horns, 
gramophones, telephone calls, 
and the benefits of civilisation 
generally, and went to bed. 

At 2 A.M. on the seventh day 
Nellie awoke me by rolling me 
out of my bunk, and I went on 
deck to discover an east wind 
blowing and a jobble of sea 
that was causing my usually 
staid old ship to dance with 
abandon in the tideway. Two 
o’clock in the morning is a 
wretched hour; but a cup of 
hot strong coffee taken in- 
ternally can work wonders. 
Three cups and two rounds of 
toast so wrought upon me that 
I hoisted the mainsail, hove up 
twenty fathoms of chain and 
one 90-lb. anchor, set one jib 
and a stay-sail, steered Nellie 
round the South Foreland, past 
Dover and Dungeness, and then 
coaxed her to steer herself 
while I went below and cooked 
breakfast. This business 
achieved, I got out the chart 
and found the shortest road 
to sunny Spain was nearly 600 
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miles long, with a slight turn 
to the left at the Casquets and 
@ sharp corner at Ushant. 
Now, 600 miles may seem a 
long way to go, especially if 
you have taken eight days to 
go sixty. At the same magnifi- 
cent rate of progress I might 
hope to reach Spain in eighty 
days; but this possibility by 
no means daunted me—not 
because I am a dauntless sort 
of person, but I happen to 
know that, when _ easterly 
weather sets in in the Channel 
during the early spring, it may 
with justifiable confidence be 
counted upon to persist for 
weeks. And with only one 
week of good fresh easterly 
wind I knew I should get to 
Vigo, always supposing, that 
is, that I had not in the mean- 
time been stricken by death, 
accident, or an acute attack of 
lumbago. 

From Beachy to Ushant is 
eighty-five leagues. It is a 
rough road, infested by bully- 
ing liners and hulking tramps, 
which run over and trample 
on little sailing-boats unless 
the little sailing-boats look out 
for themselves. It is a long 
road and featureless, with never 
a milestone, traffic policeman, 
or R.A.C. Guide upon it. You 
have to find your own way 
and endeavour to keep it, in 
spite of sly currents that lure 
you aside, in the face of belli- 
cose winds which strive to 
head you off, and in defiance 
of the dark and the fogs that 
put out your eyes. On such 
a road the lone voyager has 
never an idle moment. The 
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duties demanded of him by his 
boat and his stomach keep him 
intensively employed, and time 
flies by swiftly and unnoticed. 
Twenty full hours had thus 
flown when I observed a tiny 
lump upon the horizon and 
identified it, with the aid of 
a pair of binoculars, as one of 
the British Isles—identified it, 
in fact, as that particular Brit- 
ish Isle known as Les Casquets. 
Whereupon my heart was up- 
lifted within me, and I rejoiced 
exceedingly and was glad. 
And, in case you may think 
I am a Jingo to be thus ex- 
cited by that glimpse of so 
minute a fragment of my native 
land, I had better confess here 
that my heart was stirred and 
I was glad because, since mid- 
night, I had completely lost 
myself and passed accordingly 
some anxious hours wondering 
where the deuce Nellie and I 
could have got to. The sight 
of that island showed me where 
we were—right on our course, 
exactly where we ought to be, 
and with this knowledge peace 
came again to my uneasy mind 
and a great desire for sleep 
flooded my body. 

When the lone mariner wishes 
to sleep in the middle of a long 
passage at sea he will be wise 
to heave-to. This is a technical 
operation akin to putting a 
knee-halter on a horse. When 
hove-to your boat may hobble 
about a little, but she cannot 
Tun away. Which is the reason 
I put my ship to sleep with her 
head beneath her wing, and 
fell asleep myself with a clear 
conscience. Every two hours 
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my alarm clock woke me, and 
I looked out to make sure that 
all was well. And all being 
well, I would fall into my bunk 
again and sleep the tranquil 
sleep common to healthy babies, 
hibernating bears, and just men. 
By seven o’clock in the even- 
ing I had slept my fill. I let 
draw the jib, and sailed on 
towards a shrimp-pink sunset 
and an apple-green French lug- 
ger with tan sails. I like the 
French, especially French sea- 
men; and I like fish, especi- 
ally when fresh caught. And 
Frenchmen, I notice, have now- 
adays a penchant for English 
tobacco. I bore down, there- 
fore, on that apple-green lugger, 
threw a packet of cigarettes 
into the belly of her mainsail, 
made gestures and noises indi- 
cative of friendship and a desire 
for fish, received a broadside 
of Breton yells, much laughter, 
four red crayfish, a long eel, 
half a dozen whiting, and a 
3-lb. sole, and proceeded on 
my way amidst rejoicings. 
From the Casquets to Ushant 
is 45 leagues, a distance which 
Nellie, with a fresh fair breeze 
blowing over her stern, can 
accomplish with ease in one 
day. For twenty hours I 
steered her to the west; all 
night the shouting wind pur- 
sued her; all through the day 
a galloping herd of wild white 
horses trampled by ; and when 
the night came round again it 
found me very weary, but 
with my spirit uplifted by 
that unforgettable sail. Ahead 
of me I saw the Light on 
Ushant begin its battle with 
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the dark. It is a noble Light 
and powerful, a fitting warden 
of the murderous place it 
guards, and all night long it 
stands there, stabbing and 
slashing at the darkness, faith- 
fully guarding the ships. I 
was glad to see it. I had had 
@ glorious sail, but twenty-four 
hours at the helm is my limit, 
and after a spell of that length 
I need a big meal and a long 
sleep. In the neighbourhood 
of Ushant the traffic is thick, 
the tides are strong, and rocks 
and reefs are many. It is not 
a good place for the lonely 
mariner to go to sleep in, so I 
sailed Nellie into that quiet 
harbour known to the Bretons 
as Porspoden, and there at- 
tained the two desires of my 
heart. 

I sailed next morning at 
crack of dawn, because harbour 
dues are things I never do pay 
if I can possibly avoid it, and 
also I wished to catch a fair 
tide through the Channel du 
Four. This is a strange place, 
infested with passionate cur- 
rents, bespattered with malig- 
nant reefs, and shrouded in 
stealthy mists. So I was glad 
when the savage tide spewed 
me out of the channel into the 
open sea. 

From Ushant to Vigo is 
150 leagues—for high-powered 
steamers, that is. For little 
sailing-boats the distance can 
be stretched out indefinitely 
at the wicked will of that god 
of the winds, AZolus, who is in 
reality no god at all, but a 
particularly malevolent old 
devil, who delights in playing 
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dirty tricks on the bodies and 
souls of suffering sailormen. [| 
know the old brute’s_ habits, 
so I was not surprised when, 
after blowing me nicely right 
into the middle of the Bay of 
Biscay, he hurled at me a 
vicious gale out of the south- 
west. A lone man in a little 
boat out in the open sea is 
just the sort of victim the 
bullying god glories in. I had 
suffered many things at his 
hands already, and I judged 
I was up to most of his tricks. 
This time, therefore, I was 
ready for him. The ominous 
and glocmy pall with which he 
smothers the light of heaven be- 
fore commencing serious opera- 
tions is intended, I fancy, to 
cow the mariner’s spirit and 
make him an easier prey. The 
proper thing to do, of course, 
is to treat this melodramatic 
threat simply as a timely warn- 
ing, make all snug aloft and 
below, and prepare your storm 
sails, oil-bags, and sea-anchor 
for action. Out of the dark- 
hess comes the rain, sousing 
down from the dank cloud cur- 
tains which Aiolus draws por- 
tentously across the forefront 
of the advancing storm. He 
does this to awe and depress 
you, and the best way to 
counter this move is to lash 
tarpaulins over your hatches, 
light all the cabin lamps, stoke 
up the galley fire, and fortify 
yourself with a tumbler of 
hot rum and water. This 
puts you in prime condition 
to cope with the furious god, 
who can by now be heard 
outside, raving and roaring 
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and foaming at the mouth. 
He has unleashed the wind! 
But, after all—what of it? 
Wind qua wind is merely so 
much sound and fury which, 
until the sea gets up, signifies 
nothing—nothing to be fright- 
ened of, at any rate, however 
tiny your boat may be, pro- 
vided always she be well found, 
properly handled, and has 
plenty of sea-room. I speak 
thus contumeliously of gales 
only. Sometimes Afolus goes 
stark staring mad, when his 
paroxysms produce a hurricane 
—which is quite another story. 
But, even so, I have a friend 
who is smaller than me, and 
he has a boat which is smaller 
than my Nellie. And those 
two once had the dire misfor- 
tune to be in the way when 
Molus had a fit, went berserk, 
and ran amok. And my friend 
and his boat passed through 
the very heart of the hurricane, 
and came out again at the other 
side—battered and astonished, 
it is true, but still alive, and 
quite undaunted. Knowledge 
of happenings such as that 
induces a healthier circulation 
in faint hearts and cold feet, 
conduces to more sanguine com- 
plexions in white livers, and 
tones down the colour scheme 
of the bluest of blue funks. 
So I thought of this thing, 
and was emboldened and went 
up on deck and faced the angry 
god, who did no more than 
pettishly snatch my hat from 
my head and peevishly spit 
im my face. Accordingly I 
laughed at him and put out my 
8ea-anchor. 
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A sea-anchor is a jelly-bag- 
like affair of canvas, with its 
mouth kept open by a hoop 
of wood. You attach it, with 
a long strong line, to the 
bows of your boat, where it 
drags in the water, holding her 
head to the wind. I learnt 
this method of combating with 
AZolus in Japan, where they 
practice an art known as 
Jujitsu, which enables the small 
and weak to overcome the 
great and powerful by merely 
giving way at the proper in- 
stant. Little ships must not 
try to battle with the mighty 
waves of the sea. The waves 
are AXolus’ storm-truppen, and 
when he launches them at you 
in a frontal attack they will 
surely overcome you if you 
are foolish enough to play 
their game and fix bayonets 
and charge them. So—face 
them. Face them always; but 
as each wave threatens to fall 
upon you and blot you out— 
give way. Give way a foot or 
two merely, and the wave falls 
at your feet, when, ignoring 
the rules of the Marquis of 
Queensberry, you trample on 
the prostrate carcase of your 
foe. If aided by a sea-anchor 
and otherwise left to herself, 
my Nellie could be confidently 
trusted to sustain an offensive- 
defensive of this nature for 
days on end, and I therefore 
left her in sole command of the 
operations and went to bed, 
which is the proper way to 
treat the wind god. Let him 
rage and rampage while you 
yourself take matters as easily 
and as comfortably as you 
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can. The stupid old fellow has 
no staying power, and he must 
in time wear himself out. So 
let him. He will tire and 
weaken, and then, as likely as 
not, a mere anti-cyclone will 
come along and shoulder the 
old braggart into the next 
hemisphere, when you can pro- 
ceed on your way again in 
peace and quietness. 

In due time, then, I resumed 
my voyage. I passed through 
the zone of the recent battle, 
where the face of the waters 
resembled the devastated areas 
of the Somme, except that each 
and every shell-hole and mine- 
crater was in most agitated 
motion. Beyond, I passed out 
into a gently rolling country, 
very pleasant withal. Here 
light airs fanned my ship along, 
and I caught a _ ten-pound 


bonito, and ate two pounds of 
him at one sitting. And I 
wish to commend thin steaks 
culled from the tail-end of a 


fresh - caught mid - Biscayan 
bonito. Fried in butter until 
a golden brown and eaten 
sizzling from the pan, this 
seraphic esculent might well 
tempt Monsieur Brillat-Savarin 
himself down from his niche in 
heaven. 

The Bay of Biscay is a badly 
maligned piece of water. Cross- 
ing the Bay is commonly held 
to be so dire a business that I 
suppose I cannot hope to be 
believed when I say I spent a 
most delicious week drifting 
about all by myself in the 
middle of the place. Blessed 
by a spell of calm and serene 
weather, I attained, for seven 
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whole days, a condition of 
perfect peace. The dawns came 
up, and found me floating on a 
smooth and cobalt sea. Spark- 
ling mornings soaked me in 
sunshine. I was lulled in the 
lap of hazy placid afternoons. 
The evenings passed, soothing 
as the tranquil whisperings of 
peace, and the nights were full 
of sleep and silence. 

On the eighth day came the 
fog. Out of the fog came a 
roar as from the brazen throat 
of the Bull of Bashan, and the 
sullen thudding of propeller 
blades. was the sound of his 
galloping hooves. I hammered 
on my bell (Oh! forlorn and 
impotent tinklings), and stiff- 
ened to the sound of a bow 
wave hissing at me like a 
thousand snakes. ** Hard 
a-port!’’ bawled a_ startled 
voice. ‘Hard over!” And 
then a varnished bowsprit was 
thrust through the fog, trans- 
fixing Nellie’s mainsail like a 
spear. Came a splitting crack, 
the deck beneath my feet 
buckled and splintered, and I 
jumped and clung with hands 
and feet to the other ship’s 
bobstay. Above me I saw & 
shapely prow, shining black 
and polished like a patent 
leather shoe, while on each 
bow, written in letters of gold, 
gleamed the surprising words 
Constellation. A large man 
bent himself over the rail above 
me, dangling a rope. Said he, 
‘“‘ Lay hold o’ that, Jack. Slip 
yer leg through the bowline, 
Antonio. And hold fast. Holdo 
tighto, savvy ? Allright, boys; 
haul him aboard.” Thus and 
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no otherwise was I rescued 
from shipwreck, without even 
getting my feet wet. 

I climbed over a broad teak 
rail on to a spotless deck that 
ran aft in a beautiful sweep for 
150 feet and more. Three pol- 
ished masts towered up from 
the immaculate stretch of 
planking and lost themselves 
aloft in the fog. Amidships 
gleamed a varnished deck- 
house resplendent with shining 
brass; and two mahogany 
launches, one white enamelled 
gig, and a bright red speed-boat 
hung in davits along either 
rail. Snow-white cotton ropes 
were coiled on glittering brass 
belaying pins, white and crease- 
less canvas covers encased the 
vessel's sails, all halyards and 
sheets were Flemish-coiled, and 
I could feel the deck on which 
I stood vibrating—which things 
sufficed to make it clear to me 
that I was now an uninvited 
guest aboard an auxiliary 
schooner yacht of that dis- 
gusting variety described as 
“magnificent”? by  yacht- 
brokers and “palatial” by 
all hack journalists. 

“Speakey vous English, sig- 
norino? ” said the large man 
who had rescued me. 

And “Ido,” Ireplied. ‘‘ And 
I want to speak a few pregnant 
words of it now to the damned 
no-sailor who drives this floating 
beauty-parlour about the high 
seas at full speed in a thick fog 
with his filthy eyes shut.” 

“Gee!” said the large man. 
“And I took you for a Dago ! 
The skipper’s aft; but I guess 
it’s our owner you want to 
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say your little prayer to. He’s 
the man who drives her. He’s 
aft, too.” 

In the stern I came upon a 
row of backs draped over the 
taffrail. All hands seemed to 
be assembled there, presenting 
to me an array of rear eleva- 
tions sheathed in ten blue 
dungaree pants, three blue serge 
trousers, and one chromatic 
specimen of those grotesque 
garments known as “ plus- 
fours.” 

* About turn!” I cried, in 
my most parade-ground voice, 
for, though I was very angry, 
the situation tickled me. And 
at the word the inhabitants 
of those assorted trouserings 
whirled round as one man 
and gaped at me goggle-eyed. 
“Tf you were looking for me,”’ 
said I, “you now see me. If 
you kept as bright a look-out 
over the bow as you seem to 
do over the stern you wouldn’t 
have run me down. If you're 
looking for my boat you can 
give it up, because you cut her 
in two halves, bad cess to you, 
and she sank like a stone. 
And if you’re looking for sur- 
vivors you may now desist, 
because I’m the owner, cap- 
tain, and crew combined of 
the boat you’ve just murdered, 
which is a crime I’m going to 
make you suffer for if I have 
to wade through blood to do 
it. Now, who is the congenital 
somnambulist in alleged com- 
mand of this pestiferous pere- 
grinating lazar-house ? ” 

“TI am,” said the occupant 
of the largest pair of blue serge 
trousers. “Iam. And if you 
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think you can call me——” 
But here his utterance was cut 
off by the incumbent of the 
polychromatic plus-fours. 

“ That'll do, Cap’n,” snapped 
this individual. “Start the 
engines ahead again and get 
the yacht on her course. That’s 
your job. Ill handle this. 
You men get forward out of 
here, quick. And you, mister, 
you say you're the owner of 
the boat we've just sunk? 
Sit down, then. I own this 
boat, and my name’s Van 
Eyke. You said just now you 
purposed making me suffer. 
Now, you tell me why—and 
how. But hold on a minute. 
Steward! Strewarp!! Bring 
coffee. Breakfast. And cigar- 
ettes, cigars. Make it snappy.” 

The Constellation’s owner then 
bent forward in his chair and 
looked hard at me. And I 
looked hard at him. He was 
worth looking at. He was... 
But it will save me the trouble 
of describing that man if you 
think of a large and virile 
Woodrow Wilson, with the eyes 
and nose of a predatory eagle 
and a bald pink head. Fas- 
cinated by this extraordinary 
spectacle I remained quite 
dumb, sustaining as best I 
could the glare from those two 
piercing eyes; and I admit I 
was relieved when a steward 
crept up and insinuated be- 
tween us a table on which were 
arrayed, amongst other things, 
a silver coffee-pot, a copper 
coffee-pot, an earthenware jug 
of cream, a silver jug of hot 
milk, a golden bowl of Deme- 
rara sugar, @ silver bowl of 
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lump sugar, three tablets of 
saccharine on a small black 
lacquer tray, a box of green 
figs, a box of purple figs, a 
basket of voluptuous hothouse 
peaches, a basket of noble pears, 
a mahogany casket full of 
assorted cigars, and a cut- 
glass decanter of brandy. 

Mr Van Eyke unfastened his 
gaze from my face and pushed 
his groaning board towards me. 
“Don’t start in talking yet,” 
said he. “ Take the edge off 
your temper first with some of 
this. I recommend the Vera 
Paz—the copper pot,—and put 
some brandy in it. It'll make 
a@ nice soothing syrup for you. 
I can quite understand you 
looking for blood. Any man 
would after having his boat 
sunk under him before break- 
fast. Ill keep you company 
with a little weak Java and 
saccharine. Have a pear, do. 
Or some peaches. I’ll eat green 
figs myself. I find them 4a 
cracker-jack aperient. Well, if 
you won’t eat you must smoke. 
The J. S. Murias in that box 
are still in prime condition 
Take one, man! By the time 
you’ve smoked that you'll feel 
you love all your  fellow- 
creatures, including me. And 
then we can discuss our little 
accident without you wanting 
to bite me.” 

“You can call it a little 
accident if you like,” I said. 
* But I call it wicked murdet. 
You’ve sunk my poor old boat 
and everything I own in het. 
You go blinding about fall 
speed through a thick fo 
without caring a hoot what 
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happens to any oneelse, People 
like you and your skipper ought 
to be abolished—painfully. And 
you will be, too—as soon as I 
get ashore. It’s a clear case 
of reckless navigating, and I'll 
have your ship attached and 
your skipper’s certificate can- 
celled if I have to sell the shirt 
off my back to do it.” 

The Constellation’s owner 
stared hard at me while I 
delivered my ultimatum. And 
I, being full of wrath and right- 
eous indignation, glared back 
at him. Presently he sat back 
and sighed. 

“ Yes,” said he then. ‘‘ You 
look as if you mean what you 
say. And I think you'll try 
it. Now ! I'd fight you through 
all the courts in Europe—and 
then. some, if I felt that way. 
But I don’t. It'd spoil my 
And it’s the only 


holiday. 
holiday I’ve ever had in my 


life. So—I won’t fight—just 
for once. I guess I’ll square 
this thing. And, first of all, 
you mustn’t blame my skipper 
for going full speed. He wanted 
to slow down as soon as we 
hit this fog; and I said I’d 
fire him if he did, because you 
see I’m in a hurry to get to 
Arcachon. Result is, you lose 
your boat—through my fault. 
I admit it. Well, I'll pay for 
her. How much ? ” 

I regarded this remarkable 
person with my mouth, I 
fear, wide open. ‘Do you 
mean——”’ [ said, and then 
seeing quite well he did mean 
it, I went on. “I don’t sup- 
pose for one moment you'll 
understand, but this isn’t a 
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question of the two hundred 
pounds my poor boat cost me. 
No mere money can pay me 
for the loss of ——’”’ 

“Ah! I see,” said Van 
Eyke. “I get you. You want 
two hundred pounds for the 
boat, plus something for alleged 
sentimental value. Well, I'll 
pay for that too. For the 
sake of peace and my holiday, 
and just this once, I'll pay 
anything in reason. What's it 
all come to? ” 

“Damn you!” I _ cried. 
“ Can’t you understand I loved 
my boat, and not all your 
filthy money can get her back 
for me.” 

And then Van Eyke sur- 
prised me. ‘Oh, my good 
Lord!” he cried, and he 
jumped to his feet and put 
both hands upon my shoulders. 
“T’ve made you lose—an old 
friend and—— Gee! And 
here I’ve been talking big about 
paying you for it. I guess right 
now I’m feeling kind of mean ; 
but I hope you'll believe me 
when I say I’m almighty 
ashamed—and I understand— 
and I’m darnation sorry.” 

Now what can you do with 
a man like that? Personally 
in a little while I took his 
proffered hand and forgave 
him, drank three cups of his 
perfect coffee, ate two pears 
and three peaches, and before 
I had smoked half-way through 
one. of his most magnificent 
cigars I had accepted his cheque 
for $1000, and agreed to call 
the late regrettable incident 
closed. ' 

Fine!” said Van Eyke, 
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“That's the way to do busi- 
ness. Now, see here! I’m 
bound for Arcachon and Cowes, 
England. And if Cowes is 
any good to you, I'll be glad 
if you'll come with me. We'll 
get there inside ten days, be- 
cause I’ve got to catch the 
New York mail-boat. My holi- 
day’s nearly done, and you'll 
do me a real favour if you'll 
help me to enjoy what’s left 
of it. There’s just me aboard 
here, all by myself, and if 
you'll;come along I’ll be more 
than glad of your company. 
I think you and me’ll get on. 
We'll hit the high spots on all 
of France we can reach in the 
time and enjoy ourselves. I 
can feelit coming. My! Arn’t 
I glad to have company.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “Til 
be thankful for a passage home. 
I must warn you, though, that 
I’m a poor man, and I’m used 
to living very quietly. I won’t 
be able to go the pace you're 
probably accustomed to. And 
I’ve got nothing with me except 
what I stand up in.” 

“You should worry!” said 
Van Eyke. “ J’ll fix you, my 
friend.” 

He did. 

The fixing included an apart- 
ment (I refuse to call that 
royal abode a cabin), the fur- 
nishings and fittings of which 
far outshone any mere state- 
room-de-luxe that I have so 
far seen; and, as I am totally 
unused to luxury, I propose to 
give an inventory of the things 
inside that place which most 
impressed me. Thus: a carpet 
into which I sank up to my 
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hocks ; a double bedstead, with 
canopy complete , :camphor- 
wood wardrobe larger than 
Nellie’s cabin, which lit lamps 
inside itself when I opened its 
doors, and discouraged damp- 
ness within its interior by 
means of an automatic electric 
stove ; a telephone; an electric 
radiator with automatic heat 
regulator attached ; two saddle- 
back chairs (I repeat, two); 
eleven electric lights that shone 
effulgently or glowed discreetly 
on demand; a threefold full- 
length mirror (my fortnight old 
beard showed up beautifully 
in that); a flock of soft silk 
cushions of divers colours and 
shapes; nine... But that 
is enough, I think, to make it 
clear that yachting as prac- 
tised aboard the Nellie and the 
Constellation were two very 
different things. 

“You'll do all right here, I 
hope,” said my host. ‘‘ Your 
bathroom is through this door. 
If you’d like to have a bath 
now I’ll see what I can find 
in the way of clothes and 
gear for you. And if there’s 
anything the stewards can’t 
get you, you ‘phone for me.” 

That bathroom deserves 4 
chapter to itself; but I will 
only mention here that it was 
all white tiles and silver-plated 
pipes and knick-knacks. Sunk 
in the floor was a species of 
small swimming bath, and when 
I turned a tap labelled ‘‘ Hot- 
Salt’ a four-inch stream of 
scalding water gushed out and 
filled that bath with astounding 
speed. I remember I was much 
impressed by that tap. There 
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were no reluctant dribblings 
about it; but when you turned 
the thing on it functioned 
prodigiously, producing hot 
Niagaras. That bath had other 
taps too, which delivered on 
demand cold salt water, hot 
fresh water, and cold fresh 
water in the form of torrents, 
showers, and “ needle-sprays.” 
I tried them all; dried myself 
on a towel the size of Nellie’s 
mainsail; abolished my beard 
with a large pair of scissors, a 
small pair of scissors, a shaving- 
brush the size of an immense 
chrysanthemum, two kinds of 
shaving cream, and a super- 
patent safety razor with auto- 
matic blade change; attired 
myself in a camel-hair blanket- 
cum-dressing-gown; and re- 


turned, refreshed, to the splen- 
dour of my cabin and looked 


about for my old sea-clothes. 
They had vanished, but I 
found hanging in the wardrobe 
six complete suits, plus evening 
clothes, and a fur overcoat. 
Further explorations revealed 
copious supplies of silk under- 
wear, collars, ties, handker- 
chiefs,and also footwear ranging 
from patent leather pumps to 
rubber sea-boots. On the dress- 
ing-table were laid out neatly a 
cigarette-case, a silver match- 
box, a wrist watch, a patent 
cigar-lighter,' a pocket-book, a 
fountain-pen,,Van Eyke’s $1000 
cheque, and lastly, the pipe and 
tobacco-pouch which, except 
for my clothes and my life, were 
the only things I had managed 
to save from the wreck of the 
Nellie. 

I clothed myself in superfine 
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raiment and went on deck to 
find the fog gone, the sun 
shining, the Constellation lying 
motionless upon a glassy sea, 
and her owner climbing out 
of the engine-room companion- 
way, wiping oil from his hands 
on a piece of cotton waste. 
“* Ah, there you are!” said he. 
“* Found everything you need ? 
Our motor has broken down, 
and the engineers tell me it’s 
a shore job to get it fixed up 
again. They’re right, too. I’ve 
just been down to make sure. 
So here we are. Engine gone 
phut and no wind. And I 
want to get to Arcachon to- 
morrow morning. I’ve ar- 
ranged to meet a man there. 
He’s from Bordeaux, and knows 
more about wines and vintages 
than anybody alive, and I need 
his advice on stocking up my 
cellar.” 

“It looks as if your man 
would have to wait,” I said. 
“There’s no sign of wind in 
the sky, and we’re a good 200 
miles from Arcachon.” 

“He won’t wait,” said Van 
Eyke. ‘“ But that doesn’t mat- 
ter. What riles me is I’d 
planned to be there, and I 
don’t like having my plans go 
wrong. On shore they don’t; 
but I find they do at sea some- 
times. That’s why I’m getting 
such a kick out of this sea- 
trip. The sea don’t give a 
damn for me or my money, 
and I guess, maybe, that’s 
good for me. I know I’m up 
against something I can’t drive, 
lead, bully, or bluff. But, I'd 
feel real pleased if I managed 
to get to Arcachon to-morrow, 
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in spite of it. Hullo! What’s 
that ? ” 

He pointed to the far horizon, 
on which appeared a funnel 
and two masts of unequal 
length. ‘ Trawler,” I said. 
‘Bound east. She’s a French- 
man most likely, going home 
with her catch.”’ 

“* Fine work,”’ said Van Eyke. 
“We'll get her to give us a 
tow.” 

“Tow!” I cried. “ Good 
Lord! If you’re serious, which 
you seem to be, you can take 
it from me it can’t be done. 
He’ll never tow you. He’s full 
of fish, with his market to 
catch. And, anyhow, how do 
you think you're going to ask 
him 9 29 

“You watch!” said Van 
Eyke. ‘ This is where I shine. 
I give the sea best, as I’ve 
said; but put me up against 
homo sapiens, and I back myself 
to win every time. Look how 
I’ve managed to get round you 
already, for instance.” 

With this significant utter- 
ance that extraordinary man 
turned his batteries upon his 
captain. “Skipper,” said he, 
“I want to speak to that 
fish-boat. Signal him and say 
so.” 


“* Signal her, sir? ” said the 


astonished skipper. ‘‘ Why, 
she’s much too far off to read 
our flags, and——’”’ 

“Too far off nothing !’’ Van 
Tyke rapped out. “If we can 
see him, he can see us. Hoist 
all the flags you’ve got. Shoot 
off a rocket. Keep on shootin’ 
‘em off. Blow the whistle. 
Get all hands on deck, and 
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set ‘em to waving things, and 
burning flares and blue lights. 
Make a smoke. Raise hell 
every way you know how. 
And then some. Hoist the 
biggest American ensign we’ve 
got up to the mast-head. That 
Frenchman ’ll smell dollars be- 
hind that, and come across 
here jumping. And in case 
all that doesn’t work you'd 
better stand by to lower the 
speed-boat and I'll run across 
to him and bring him here my- 
self. What’s the use. of a will 
and a brain, man, if you don’t 
use ’em? Now—hustle !”’ 

That trawler, needless to say, 
came up at full speed. She 
arrived with a bone in her 
teeth, smoke spouting from her 
funnel, and her crew hanging 
over her rail, their mouths open, 
and their eyes bulging. They 
waved their arms and they 
shouted. They desired to learn 
what peril threatened us. And 
when they learned that we 
merely desired a tow, they, 
very naturally, got angry and 
pelted us with Basque abuse, 
clinkers, and the entrails of 
fish. To me, sheltering behind 
@ ventilator, the situation 
seemed well out of hand. I 
did not know, then, that a 
person of Van Eyke’s calibre 
is capable of mastering most 
of the situations created by 
man. He seized a megaphone, 
injected into that pandemonium 
the mystic words “‘ Vingt cing 
mille francs!’ and instantly 
silence reigned. ‘‘ And now,” 
said he, ‘if there’s any one 
there can talk sense and Eng- 
lish, let him speak up.”’ 
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“Comment?  Vingt cing 
mille francs ! Pourquoi faire ? ” 

“That’s what I’m going to 
pay you for towing me into 
Areachon.”’ 

** Mais—c’est pas possible, 
voyons! We have here on 
board, monsieur, for Royan, 
twenty thousand francs value 
of fish.”’ 

“Well, what of it? I’m 
buying your fish, and paying 
you five thousand frances be- 
sides for the tow. And, on 
top of that, I don’t want your 
filthy fish. You can keep ’em. 
You think that over and tell 
your friends. And when the 
inward meaning of it dawns on 
you all, you let me know, and 
we'll pass you @ tow-line. And 
if you’ve got any nice big soles 
or lobsters amongst that cargo 
I’m buying, you can send me 
over a bucketful.” 

I fear I shall not be able to 
give you an intelligent or coher- 
ent report of the subsequent 
proceedings on board the Con- 
stellation, because I find that, 
when life is lived at the pace 
_ 8e6 by such men as Van Eyke, 
I get left behind in no time. 
You cannot expect a person 
who has been suddenly snatched 
into the heart of a tornado to 
give you an ordered and de- 
tailed account of what hap- 
pened to him there. So you 
must bear with me. 

We arrived at Arcachon under 
tow at daylight next morning. 
Arcachon is normally a sleepy 
little town, inhabited by Basque 
sardine fishers, wealthy families 
from Bordeaux on their summer 
holidays, and consumptives 
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healing their lungs on the dry 
sands under the pine- trees. 
It is proper and fitting at 
Areachon to lie all day long 
naked on the beach, praising 
heaven for the hot sun, the 
quiet, the peace, the smell of 
the sea and the pines, and the 
chance of indulging in absolute 
idleness. I desired greatly to 
comply with the pleasant cus- 
toms of the place. Instead, ‘I 
was rushed ashore before break- 
fast in a high-powered launch, 
that roused with its roaring 
exhaust the still sleeping Arca- 
chonnais and flooded with its 
wash @ row of red-and-white 
striped bathing tents. I assisted 
in the placation of three out- 
raged bathing-tent proprietors 
and two gendarmes. I was 
driven through the town in 
hectic spurts in a hireling motor- 
car, and I listened, as in a 
nightmare, to Van Eyke (who 
has no French) explaining to 
amazed strangers (who had no 
English) his multifarious, his 
urgent, his immediate, his in- 
stant desires. He demanded 
engineers: not common or 
garden engineers, but specialists 
versed in the repair of high- 
power Diesel motors. He de- 
sired fuel for his motors: not 
a gallon or so of petrol, but 
ten tons of fuel oil of a very 
definite density and a most 
specific flash-point. And (be- 
lieve me or believe me not) he 
succeeded in getting these fan- 
tastic desires most adequately 
complied with before break- 
fast, the Diesel specialists arriv- 
ing from Bordeaux in a racing- 
car, with assurances that the 
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fuel was following in a fleet 
of special tank lorries. My 
host then stormed an hotel and 
demanded breakfast : not coffee 
and rolls, but iced grape-fruit, 
buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup, and two smoked had- 
docks. To attain an American- 
Scotch breakfast in a French 
provincial town is a miracle, 
but it was a miracle which Van 
Eyke achieved. Stimulated by 
this triumph he sallied out 
upon the town. The distinc- 
tive costume of the local fisher- 
people pleasing him, he accord- 
ingly purchased three dozen 
black berets, three dozen sea- 
blue fishing smocks, and three 
dozen scarlet blanket trousers 
as uniforms for himself, myself, 
and the Constellation’s crew. 
He talked with a connoisseur 
of wine for eight minutes by 
the watch, when, declaring that 
he then knew all about wines, 
he ordered a shipment of 120 
dozen. The yacht’s supply 
of drinking water having run 
short and a visitor to 
Areachon having, once upon 
a time, died of typhoid, Van 
Eyke so wrought upon the 
manager of the local chemist’s 
shop as to convince him that 
an order for three tons of 
bottled mineral water was not 
a joke, or the raving of a 
lunatic, but bona-fide business, 
and cash business at that. 
Being attracted by some hand- 
worked linen displayed in the 
window of a tiny shop, Van 
Eyke walked in, bought the 
entire stock, demanded that it 
be sent on board his yacht, 
paid for it with a cheque on a 
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New York bank, and walked 
out, leaving behind him a 
dazed, incredulous, and ex- 
postulating proprietress. He 
usurped the seat of the driver 
of our hireling car and dashed, 
with horn blowings, across forty 
miles of France for the sole 
purpose, apparently, of eating 
lunch in Bordeaux. In any 
case, the lunch eaten, he drove 
at breakneck speed back to 
Arcachon again, involving him- 
self en route with a farmer’s 
cart and extracting himself, 
with a thousand-frane note, 
from the clutches of an in- 
furiated farmer. The beauty 
of the sight of turquoise-blue 
sardine nets drying on yellow 
sand against a background of 
dark-green pine trees caused 
me to exclaim, and before I 
understood what he was doing, 
Van Eyke had bought those 
nets! After eight hectic hours, 
crammed full of outrageous 
perpetrations such as I have 
attempted to outline, Van Eyke 
opined that Arcachon had 
palled upon him, and he there- 
upon boarded his yacht, 
hounded on the sweating engin- 
eers to complete the engine 
repairs, and rested not until 
the Constellation was once more 
under power and steaming out 
to sea. 

I went on deck after dinner 
that night and hid myself in 
a dark corner. I needed peace 
and silence, and as perfect 
peace is not to be attained 
without tobacco, I lit my pipe. 
And my pipe betrayed me. 
At the flare of the match my 
host was upon me. 
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* Hullo! ’ said he. ‘ Found 
a corner out of the wind? 
I'll join you. But, say, let’s 
have some light. And how 
about a little music. I'll tell 
’em to fix up the wireless and a 
cluster-light out here.” 

“Please don’t trouble,” I 
said. “‘ To tell you the truth, 
I’m feeling rather tired after 
our hectic day.” 

“ Hectic!” cried Van Eyke. 
“Why, I haven’t hit such a 
dull dead hole as that Arcachon 
place in years. If you hadn’t 
been along to keep me com- 
pany I think I’d have died of 
it. I’m real glad I ran you 
down. It’s a life-saver to have 
some one aboard I can talk to. 
I’ve been alone here ever since 
I left New York; and I don’t 
like being alone. I could have 
filled the yacht up with folks, 
of course. Friends, in a way. 
You know what I mean. All 
well enough to meet at a 
party; but I judged I’d get 
mighty sick of ‘em if I had 
to live with them. There were 
dozens—men and women—keen 
to come and help me spend my 
money. So I left them behind, 
and I think I was wise—but I 
know I’ve been lonely. Come 
to think of it, I’ve been kind 
of alone all my life. Guess I’ve 
been too busy up to now to 
notice it. Too busy making 
money to make any friends. 
T reckon that’s it. But I guess 
if you keep yourself hustling 
along hard enough you haven’t 
time to be unhappy. So I’ve 
hustled ... But, gee! I'll 
be giving us both the willies 
if I go on talking that way. 
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Say! I told the skipper to go 
into any place there was lying 
around handy come breakfast- 
time to-morrow. He said we’d 
be up off La Rochelle by then, 
so I told him to put in there. 
I don’t know what sort of a 
place it is, or if there’s any- 
thing doing there ; but if there 
is we'll do it, and if there isn’t 
we'll hire a car and run over 
to Rochfort and look at the 
cheeses. It’s twenty miles. 
And Cognac’s only another 
thirty. We’ll go there, too, 
and buy some real brandy at 
the source. And then we’ll get 
back aboard and clear out of 
La Rochelle while it’s daylight 
and the going’s good. We 
might look in at‘ La Palais the 
next day for an hour or two, 
because I hear that burg is 
five hundred years behind the 
times, and I want to see what 
it feels like to be dead that 
long. What d’you think ? ” 
“I think,” I said, ‘“ that if 
that’s the rate you live when 
you're on holiday, I’d hate to 
keep company with you when 
you're at work. No wonder 
you're a millionaire. And no 
wonder you're lonely. You go 
ahead so fast you leave your 
friends behind you. Another 
day like the one we’ve had at 
Arcachon would be the death 
of me. I’m what you'd call a 
slacker and idle. So I’m not 
a millionaire. I live in peace 
and quietness, my friend, on 
considerably less than £200 a 
year. And I think I enjoy 
life. So, while you’re engaged 
in ravaging the province. of 
Poitou to-morrow, I'll stay be- 
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hind in La Rochelle, if you 
don’t mind, and amuse myself 
quietly.” 

My host stood silent in the 
darkness for a long time. Pres- 
ently I heard him sigh, and 
“I see,” said that remarkable 
man. “I understand you. 
You mean, I’m too fast for you, 
too, and I’m in danger of 
leaving another friend behind 
me. You're free, of course, to 
do exactly what you like here. 
Don’t worry about me. We're 
different breeds of men, I guess. 
You go slow and I go fast. 
But there’s another difference 
I’ve kind of begun to notice 
since I met you. You manage 
to enjoy yourself somehow— 
and I don’t. So—lI’d like to 
stay behind with you to- 
morrow, friend—if you'll let 
me. I’d like to see how it’s 
done.” 


When I explore a strange 
port my first steps take me 
towards the harbour; but I 
think it was the god of destiny 
who led Van Eyke and me 
next morning to that corner 
of La Rochelle port where 


lay the Marie Thérése. I fell 
in love with the Marie Thérése 
at sight. I sat down on a 
bollard and gazed at her, and 
the longer I looked the more 
she filled my eye. She was 
just a little fishing ketch, no 
bigger than the Nellie; but 
there was something about her 
lines and her saucy sheer and 
the sturdy independent way 
she cocked her bow in the air 
that attracted me immensely. 
Presently, as though drawn by 
chains, I climbed aboard. The 
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Marie Thérése was old and 
very dirty. She smelt of stale 
fish, and badly needed painting ; 
but she was well and truly 
built of honest oak, and as 
sound as a bell. I saw that, 
with a little alteration down 
below, she would make me a 
yacht as perfect for my needs 
as my Nellie, so my heart 
went out to her—as the Fates 
had arranged. The Fates, too, 
had undoubtedly arranged that 
the Marie Thérése should be 
for sale, that her owner should 
appear just then, and that I 
should have in my pocket a 
cheque for a thousand dollars, 
which things will explain why 
the Marie Thérése belonged to 
me before Van Eyke and I 
returned at nightfall to the 
Constellation. 

“Well, I don’t know,” re- 
marked the  Constellation’s 
owner at the end of a silent 
dinner that night. ‘‘ You were 
blaming me yesterday for going 
so fast that I left my friends 
behind me. But it seems to 
me you can move pretty quick 
too. I go ashore with you for 
what you call a quiet poke 
round, and before I know where 
I am you've bought a boat— 
and propose leaving me behind. 
I suppose this does mean you're 
leaving me ? ”’ 

“You must forgive me,” I 
said, ‘for deserting you; but 
I’ve got to get the boat home. 
I'll put some grub and water 
and a few stores aboard to- 
morrow and get away as soon 
as I can.” 

“* All by yourself? ” 

** All by myself.”’ 
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“Tt’s going to be mighty 
lonely.” 

“* Oh, I like being alone.” 

“IT mean, I’m going to be 
lonely,” said the Constellation’s 
owner. And after that we 
said no more for a long time. 
I sat still and thought with 
delight of my new boat, of 
the fun of sailing her home, 
and the joy of quietly tinker- 
ing at her all through the com- 
ing winter. I do not know 
what Van Eyke was thinking 
of. He got up at last and 
“Till wait and see you sail,” 
said he, “and then I guess 
I'll get to Southampton as 
quick as I can and catch the 
first boat back. T’ll quit this 
holidaying business. I see I’m 
not cut out for it, so Pll get 
back to work. It seems I 


can’t make friends, or make 


myself happy. But I can 
make dollars, and if you put 
your soul into the game—it’s 
interesting, anyhow. So I'll 
do that. But I wish you and 
I hadn’t met. You’ve made 
me begin to wonder if a man 
can gather in the gross receipts 
and still get the net profits. 
I never questioned that before ; 
but now I’m not sure. I don’t 
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know. I guess I go to bed 
and sleep on it.” 

Next day the Constellation 
towed the Marie Thérése to 
sea. There was no breath of 
wind upon the water, and I 
sat at ease, steering my shabby 
little ship in the wake of Van 
Eyke’s great and splendid ves- 
sel. Van Eyke stood in the 
stern of his yacht, with his 
elbows on her taffrail and his 
chin in his hands. He stood 
like that, quite still and silent 
for a long time, and when I 
waved my hand to him he did 
not answer. The sun sank 
down behind the evening bank 
of cloud, flooding the sky and 
the sea with colour. I cast off 
the tow rope. The gap between 
the two boats quickly widened. 
The Constellation gathered 
speed and forged ahead to- 
wards a sky that flamed with 
tawny gold, and her owner 
turned his face to the light 
and walked decisively forward. 
The Marie Thérése lost way, 
and tossed for a while in the 
troubled wash the big yacht left 
behind her. And presently the 
fretful waves passed on and left 
her floating peacefully upon the 
calm face of the rose-tinted sea. 











FROM QUETTA TO THE SEA BY CAR. 


BY CAPTAIN G. 8S. MACKAY, 


QUETTA, the second biggest 
Military Station in the British 
Empire, is topographically 
somewhat of a backwater. The 
railway leads on the north to 
Chaman on the Afghan border, 
and on the south to Karachi 
or the Punjab. ‘To put a 
motor-car on the train is a 
simple if expensive method of 
taking it out of Baluchistan. 
To take a car out on its own 
wheels is not so easy. 

The idea of taking it by the 
newest and, incidentally, worst 
road appealed to one’s spirit 
of adventure. This route runs 
through Kalat State to Karachi. 


It was completed at the end 
of 1926, and the Political Agent 
and party first made the journey 
late in that year. Since then 
several cars have traversed the 
road, but all of them powerful 
and fitted with very large 


tyres. The distance from 
Quetta to Karachi is 462 miles, 
and when one realised that the 
money spent on construction 
would have been sufficient to 
make about two miles of the 
Great North Road, one did not 
expect it to be a Brooklands. 
Some doubt existed in the 
minds of the experts as to 
whether or not the car in 
which my wife and I proposed 
to make the journey en route 
for South India would stand 
the test. It was an Austin 12. 
Previous experience having 


given us great confidence in 
the car, we decided to take the 
risk. 

I went to see the Wazir-i- 
Azam. He was not reassuring. 
In his opinion the weather did 
not look promising, and if rain 
should come we might get 
stranded in the blue, miles and 
miles from help. That, he 
said, was not his responsi- 
bility: it lay entirely with 
God. Another matter was caus- 
ing him anxiety. A religious 
fanatic was at large and preach- 
ing a “Jehad” or religious 
war. However, he thought the 
risk of being shot up was not 
too great, as levies were out 
all over the countryside trying 
to round up the evil- doers. 
If we should decide to go, he 
would send an escort with us 
in a lorry through the affected 
area. As I departed he said 
with a genial smile, “I -can 
help you as far as the fanatic is 
concerned, but for the weather 
you must apply to Allah.” 

At 8 o’clock on the morning 
of 1st December we set out. 
There was a nip in the air, 
an indication that winter was 
at hand, and a reminder that 
we were getting away just in 
time before the cruel weather 
it brings to Baluchistan could 
render the roads impassable, 
or possibly cut us off in the 
rugged and deserted wilderness 
which lay in our path. 
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The hundred miles to Kalat 
town was, on the whole, good. 
The first stretch which called 
for careful driving was that over 
the Lakh Pass. On rounding 
the sharp bend at the top we 
were faced with a precipitous 
descent, and away ahead of us 
was unfolded a panorama of 
amazing beauty. Here and 
there on the landscape vivid 
patches of green indicated the 
domain of the zamindar lucky 
enough to number water among 
his Allah-sent gifts. The Agent 
to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan was, we discovered, 
to pay a visit to Mastung this 
day, and here and there along 
the road we could see groups 
of levies waiting to make their 
salaams to the ‘‘ Lat’ sahib. 
Several of the more energetic 
of these groups—they were 
mostly levies or irregular sol- 
diers—had collected enough dry 
grass to make a fire, round 
which they patiently squatted 
until the dust of our car in the 
distance made them “spring 
to it.” They were most polite 
to us—extra specially so per- 
haps. Safety First was their 
motto, and the high, mediocre, 
or low cannot be distinguished 
in the distance from the quan- 
tity or height of the dust they 
raise. Had they my experi- 
ence, they would realise “‘ the 
higher the dust the lower the 
personage.” 

We passed through country 
varying from green fertile land 
to oy -swept desert, and 
Teached Mastung. Mastung was 
“dressed up.” The approach 
of the car produced a certain 
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consternation, as the high per- 
sonages were not due for 
several hours, and when we 
struck off for Kalat no doubt 
many sighs of relief were 
breathed. 

A well-metalled road made 
matters easy as far as Kalat. 
Leaving the town on the left, 
we hit a rough track leading 
in the direction of Kuzdar one 
hundred miles distant, our pro- 
posed halting- place for the 
night. Twelve mid-day and 
only a hundred miles to go 
did not seem a too formidable 
undertaking, but we found that 
there were other factors to be 
reckoned with besides time and 
distance: of these perhaps the 
greatest were road surface and 
gradients. Mile after mile fol- 
lowed of the most desolate 
and deserted country. Dark- 
ness overtook us after we had 
covered some seventy miles 
without seeing a single living 
soul. A superfluity of ceme- 
teries in the vicinity of the road 
had not tended to raise our 
spirits, and night descended 
upon two rather depressed in- 
dividuals ; nor had the last rays 
of the sun helped to brighten us 
as they gave sufficient light to 
reveal dark and lowering clouds 
sweeping up over the horizon 
across the line of our path. 
Black darkness was soon upon 
us, with not even a pin point 
of light anywhere to be seen. 
After about ten miles of most 
unpleasant driving, our head- 
lights fell upon the figure of 
a horseman on the road ahead. 
We pulled up and spoke to 
him. He was not a very in- 
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telligent man, and judging from 
his conversation he too ap- 
peared to be somewhat lost ! 
However, he gave us to under- 
stand that we had another 
nine miles to cover before 
reaching the Kuzdar Rest- 
house. On we went over what 
seemed in the darkness to be 
an unending series of Irish 
bridges, till our eyes (our 
imagination had seen many) 
beheld in the distance a faint 
glimmer of light, which turned 
out to be the end of this our 
first day’s journey. 

On the verandah to greet us 
stood a most comical figure. 
Draped in a voluminous gar- 
ment of rough cloth, embel- 
lished with crude embroidery, 
he was, in the light of the 
headlights, a most picturesque 
spectacle. In his anxiety to 
help, he endeavoured to light 
lamps, help to unload the car, 
and talk, all at the same time. 
While Christine was washing 
and my orderly was removing 
the last boxes from Susan 
(Christine is my wife and Susan 
the car), he availed himself 
of the opportunity to show 
me an article of decoration on 
the mantleshelf. It turned out 
to be a human jaw-bone! As 
this did not strike me as the 
most suitable thing to produce 
good cheer in the party, I 
seized an opportunity to put 
it out of sight. On coming 
in from the car, I found that 
it was back in position in an 
even more prominent place. 
The operation having been re- 
peated twice, I gave him best 
and let it stay. 


A few minutes later one 
Kallimullah, Mastaufi or head 
official of the place, arrived to 
pay his compliments. With 
him came a train of individuals 
carrying an assortment of ves- 
sels varying from tea-pots to 
petrol-tins. Great was their 
hospitality, and the kindness 
with which sweet sugary bis- 
cuits and hard-boiled eggs were 
thrust upon us will never be 
forgotten, not to mention the 
stewed tea from a yellow pot 
with pink roses upon it. 

Preliminary salutations con- 
cluded, I entered into a con- 
versation with Kallimullah on 
the plans for the next stage of 
the journey, while Christine 
fried sausages in the next room 
over a sizzling cinder-spitting 
wood fire. 

My first concern was the 
whereabouts of the unfriendly 
fanatic. I learned that he had 
departed this life in a some- 
what boisterous manner that 
very evening. Having been 
cut off by Kallimullah and his 
levies, he had taken up 4a 
position on the edge of a 
rocky precipice, and, jeering 
at his would-be captors, ex- 
horted them to come and take 
him. This they would have 
done, had not the follower of 
the Prophet thrown himself 
backwards over the cliff. 
When they picked him up he 
was still alive, but most of his 
holy bones were broken, and 
he expired shortly afterwards. 
On hearing this news I at 
once remarked that I pre 
sumed that the necessity for 
an escort on the morrow’s 
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journey had concurrently van- 
ished. I was wrong. Although 
the root of the trouble had 
been eradicated, its branches 
and shoots were still alive, 
and reprisals were more than 
likely from that source. This 
being the case, it was arranged 


‘that my Gurkha orderly should 


travel the next stage in a 
lorry that was going through 
to Saruna, the next halt, with 
supplies, &c. His place in our 
car was to be filled by one 
of the Brahuie-speaking levies. 
After I had had the answers to 
further questions, the succulent 
smell of sizzling sausages waft- 
ing through from next door 
caused me to find a polite 
excuse to cut the conversation 
So when I had made 
sure that all could be ready 
for the start by an early hour 
in the morning, I joined Chris- 
tine, who had done splendid 
work in the face of heavy 
odds, and together we fell 
upon the products of her labours 
with the fiercest of appetites. 
The meal finished, it was not 
long before we had rolled our- 
selves in our valises, never to 
stir an eyelash till dawn. 

At the crack of dawn I was 
out on the little verandah 
looking anxiously to the 
heavens, and praying that the 
fuller light would not reveal 
the presence of storm clouds. 
Never have I seen such a 
sunrise. So wonderful was it 
that I had not a qualm or fear 
in waking the rest of the 
party! In fact, she would 
have been furious if she had 
missed it. Having arrived on 
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the previous day in darkness, 
we knew nothing of the sur- 
roundings of Kuzdar, a fact 
that increased our interest with 
the light. 

Slowly, as the grey light 
increased, the landscape sorted 
itself out like a stereoscopic 
picture coming into focus, and 
the line of the hills around was 
soon defined. On the right a 
solitary palm standing over a 
mosque looked most impressive 
in silhouette, and to the left 
the muzzle of a rifle over a 
low wall indicated the presence 
of a sentry who had been put 
there for our benefit. Soon 
the grey of the dawn turned 
to rose pink, and a bunch of 
fleecy white clouds hanging 
over the eastern hills took on 
colours such as one associates 
with fairy tales. This onrush 
of flowing colour, driven as it 
were by the sun, itself changed 
with the rapidity peculiar to 
light, and before long the clouds 
were floating in a sea of emerald 
green. We should have watched 
this glorious sight till the com- 
ing of the sun, had not our 
thoughts been suddenly brought 
to earth by the sentry near-by. 
A noise which shook us to 
the core reverberated to the 
welkin, shattering our romantic 
thoughts and rudely remind- 
ing us that we were in a country 
—or should I say continent—90 
per cent of whose sons seem to 
suffer from a catarrhal disease 
of the throat, which has to be 
attended to by the sufferer 
early in the morning. 

Long before the sun was over 
the hilltops our friend of the 
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night before appeared with his 
retinue, bringing amongst other 
things a beautiful bunch of 
flowers, which I discovered had 
been collected since our arrival 
from all round the countryside. 
Several men had been out for 
some hours to get them, and 
we much appreciated the 
friendly thought. It was not 
long before the car was ready 
for the road. In order to 
lessen the weight on our springs 
I accepted readily an offer 
from the lorry driver to take 
on his much more powerful 
vehicle our bedding and the 
bulk of our soda-water supply. 
The latter was a very heavy 
item, and Susan was obviously 
happier without it. 

At 8 A.m., having bade fare- 
well to Kallimullah and com- 
pany, we started off. Our fare- 
wells were, however, somewhat 
premature, our first stop taking 
place only two hundred yards 
from the start. An enthusiastic 
tiller of the soil had, the previ- 
ous night, directed a flow of 
water to his land, and had for 
the sake of saving time and 
water, taken the nearest route, 
which was, of course, over the 
road. Not realising the nature 
of the soil and the depth to 
which the water had sunk, we 
tried to take it in our stride. 
We quickly discovered that the 
mud was axle-deep, and motor- 
cars, however efficient, do not 
like that sort of thing. Seeing 
our plight, our local friends 
charged out to us from the 
Rest-house, vieing with each 
other in a race to reach us 
first, and be the first to render 
assistance. On they came, great 
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powerful fellows, and before 
we had realised that they had 
arrived, the car was once more 
on dry land, with most of 
its rear projections flattened 
against the body. One of the 
heftiest of them had got all 
his weight on to the tail lamp 
—the colour of the glass prob- 
ably attracted him,—complete- 
ly buckling it, to his intense 
amusement. 

The lorry driver profited by 
our misfortune and took a 
detour, joining the road farther 
on without mishap. 

The track for the first few 
miles was over stony ground, 
but otherwise comparatively 
good. On coming round a 
corner we saw a few hundred 
yards ahead, and coming to- . 
wards us, a cavalcade the like 
of which is seldom met with. 
It was a string of swiftly mov- 
ing camels, laden with men who 
in turn were laden with all 
sorts and conditions of arms. 
A Detmold etching in anima- 
tion! We stopped and spoke. 
In our conversation we learned 
that they were levies, out after 
the late fanatic’s friends, and 
had been scouring the country 
since dawn—so far without 
success. 

After half an hour’s running, 
we could hear or see no signs 
of the lorry. This was worry- 
ing, as we had hopes that in 
our slow progress it would have 
no trouble in keeping up, and, 
if our pace was to be regulated 
by that of the slower moving 
vehicle, our chances of getting 
in before dark would be re 
mote. Whilst we were trying 
to decide whether to wait for 
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it or not, a serious obstacle 
in our path settled the ques- 
tion. Having run down a dip 
in the ground, we were con- 
fronted with a broad stretch of 
water, slimy and shallow at 
the edges, and having long and 
thick beds of reeds in abun- 
dance. 

Fortunately the local inhabi- 
tants, who did what was ever 
done to the road, had got news 
that a car was coming through, 
and had cut hundreds of these 
green reeds, and spread them 
thick across our path. This 
proved very effective over the 
first “‘ bound,” which we nego- 
tiated with ease. The second 
was not so easy. The water 
was deeper and the edge slimier. 
About three-quarters of the 
way across, and when we felt 
we were all but over, there 
was a rending crunching sound, 
and the reeds and branches, 
broken and torn, seemed to 
sink beneath us. But the 
engine, undismayed, would, had 
I not stopped it, have con- 
tinued to churn and throw up 
the mud and water like a 
“P” boat in its element on 
the Tigris. We were by now 
an “island,” with water well 
over the axles. As I was 
summing up the situation, sev- 
eral Brahuies arrived at the 
double. Gathering up their 
flowing garments, they ail 
and one entered the water 
and came to the rescue. Glanc- 
ing at the flattened and bent 
relics of the last help simi- 
larly received, I was just in 
time in indicating to them 
that there -was really no 
hurry, and tat we would 
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try performing the operation 
by numbers. 

They were obviously dis- 
appointed, and looked like so 
many schoolboys who had been 
stopped playing a new game. 
With the aid of our levy pas- 
senger, certain portions of the 
car and their functions were 
pointed out and briefly ex- 
plained. For instance: ‘‘ This 
is a door handle. Tell them 
that... It is meant for 
opening the door. Tell them 
that. After the door has been 
opened it is sometimes used 
for shutting it. You needn’t 
tell them that. A great many 
educated people haven’t found 
that out yet, except perhaps 
when applied to their own 
cars. Therefore, even although 
it is a well-built English car, 
the weight of a fifteen-stone 
Brahuie up against it may 
render it of little value in this 
function, as to do its job satis- 
factorily it should really re- 
main attached to the body of 
the car. Tell them that. The 
number plate is a device to 
assist the police only, and 
attached to it is the remains 
of another device to assist the 
same body at night. Tell 
them—no, don’t; it’s under 
water, thank God!” and so 
on. Having clearly indicated 
to each man his job, I added 
that the signal to push would 
be a blast on the horn. When 
all was ready I gave the signal, 
let the clutch in, and in a 
cloud of spray and mud we 
fought our way out. The car 
after the initial forward move- 
ment shot forward on her 
own, leaving at least one en- 
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thusiastic ‘‘Shuvver”’ on his 
face. They had shoved well 
those stalwarts, but alas! the 
hood! I had omitted it from 
the list of ‘‘ unshovables.” As 
we pulled up the far bank I 
looked round, and the angle 
at which it lay aroused grave 
fears within me. On inspection 
my worst fears were realised. 
The main iron on the near 
side had once been straight, 
but now it was in the shape of 
a boomerang ! 

Our benefactors, who soon 
made up on us, seemed to 
regard their handiwork with 
something approaching pride. 
The damage, of course, had 
to be regarded from the same 
standpoint as the proverbial 
spilt milk, and our feeling of 
slight annoyance, we hope, in 
no way detracted from our 
expression of thanks. After 
all, a ship just saved from 
wreck is lucky to escape with 
one broken spar ! 

We were about to continue 
our journey when, to our relief, 
the lorry arrived on the far 
bank. Interested to see how 
it should fare, we hung back. 
Again it had profited by our 
experience, and the soft spot 
having been reinforced, it man- 
aged to struggle through and 
join us safely on the south 
bank. 

We had wasted too much of 
our precious time here, and as 
soon as I had seen that the 
lorry was all right we hit the 
trail once more. It was not 
long before we realised that 
we were now really “ up against 
it.” The road and the nature 
of the country almost baffles 


description. Gradients 1 in 5, 
100 yards long, were common, 
In places stretches of 1 in 4 
were encountered. As the sur- 
face was usually sandy or 
covered with loose stones, the 
chief problem from a motoring 
point of view was to gauge 
the amount of power which 
could be transmitted to the 
back wheels without producing 
dry skidding, ‘‘ dithering,” and 
the consequent undue strain 
on the differential gear. The 
importance of this point I dis- 
covered at the first really bad 
hill. It so happened that there 
was a stretch of fairly good road 
leading up to it, and to rush 
it seemed to be quite the best 
plan. On civilised roads, yes, 
but here emphatically no. The 
surface being loose and covered 
with stones, about half - way 
up the driving wheels began to 
spin, and the hideous and heart- 
rending screams from the dif- 
ferential called for an imme- 
diate halt. Thereafter all such 
gradients were approached dead 
slow in bottom gear, and the 
same pace maintained to the 
summit, the accelerator being 
carefully humoured through- 
out. On one such khud-side 
an interesting thing happened 
from the mechanical stand- 
point. About three-quarters 
of the way up a cut in the 
road gave us a very bad jolt, 
and the car immediately com- 
menced to misfire. With the 
greatest difficulty we struggled 
to the top, and having got 
the levy to place large stones 
fore and aft, we got out to 
inspect. On raising the bonnet 
I discovered the cause of the 
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trouble. Has ever such an 
absurd stoppage happened be- 
fore or since? Could any one 
foresee such a thing happening ? 
Tt was this. The jack is housed 
under the bonnet on the Austin, 
and when the car received the 
severe jolt already mentioned, 
it had come loose and fallen 
from its seating. Instead of 
falling through to the ground, 
it had rested against the dis- 
tributor, and one of the ter- 
minals was _ short-circuiting 
across on to it! The trouble 
was amusingly easy to put 
right. The fact that it had 
happened on such a precipitous 
ascent might have made things 
most unpleasant, and the feel- 
ing that the car might slip 
backwards was far from sooth- 
ing. The splendid little engine, 
however, played up, on three 
cylinders—a really creditable 
feat. 

On we went, over the most 
amazingly rough country. The 
Trishest of Irish bridges were 
frequently encountered. The 
angle of exit from some of these 
was so acute that on occasions 
it was necessary to stop the 
engine, engage the low gear, 
apply the brakes, and get out 
to see where the road led next ! 
Once at least we were thankful 
that we had taken this pre- 
caution. We discovered that 
the road took a hairpin turn 
to the left, leaving a sheer 
descent of hundreds of feet on 
the right. Winding down a 
tortuous and difficult mile, we 
entered a sparsely wooded nul- 
lah. Here we encountered a 
stagnant and narrow strip of 
brackish water, bordered on 
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both banks by stretches of 
crystallised salt which, in the 
blazing sun, looked paradoxi- 
cally like snow. For a hundred 
yards we were forced to follow 
the bed of the stream, sending 
families of frogs flying fear- 
fully to safety. 

Pulling out from the nullah 
we rounded a corner, and came 
suddenly on to a long expanse 
of sand. This was our first 
experience so far of such a 
surface, and we did not like 
the look of it. Half- way 
through we came to a halt 
with one of the back wheels 
spinning round hard, and rapid- 
ly sinking deeper and deeper. 
On the grid behind we had a 
roll of small mesh chicken- 
wire for use on such occasions. 
This was a trick we had not 
till now put into practice, and 
we were anxious to see how it 
would work. Unrolling the 
bundle we placed it flat on 
the ground in front of the 
offending wheel. All hands 
having got into position ready 
to shove, I set the wheels in 
motion, hoping that we would 
glide gracefully to terra firma. 
My hopes were not realised. 
With a swish of sand and a 
scream from the bowels of the 
car, the chicken-wire shot 
under the wheel and out behind, 
coming to rest five yards to 
the rear. The levy member of 
the crew, somewhat shaken— 
it had missed him by inches,— 
proceeded slowly to retrieve 
the bent and tangled remains. 
Another lesson learned! Hav- 
ing flattened out the wire and 
again put it in front of the 
wheel, we sacrificed the shoving 
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power of our escort and placed 
him on duty on the forward 
end of the wire. A couple of 
rough wooden pegs plus his 
own weight did the trick, and 
when next the wheels went 
round we moved forward a 
matter of five feet! About 
fifteen similar bounds were safe- 
ly made, and though our for- 
ward movement did not con- 
stitute a speed record, by dint 
of a little perseverance and 
patience we got there. 

We were still a long way 
from our destination when the 
shadows began to lengthen. 
As our speed had never reached 
fifteen miles an hour, and our 
average was less than ten, the 
thought of another fifty miles 
still to cover was not comfort- 
ing. In spite of these frequent 
delays we had seen no sign of 
the lorry since that memorable 
“water jump.” Whilst we 
had a certain confidence in 
that vehicle and its driver, who 
knew the country, an occasional 
glimpse of it would have been 
soothing. There would have 
been no point in waiting for it, 
however, so we pushed on, 
hoping to avoid as much as 
possible driving in darkness 
over unknown country, when 
even in daylight it was fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish 
the road. Our local passenger, 
we discovered, had a very in- 
different idea of distances. For 
about forty miles he kept assur- 
ing us that, in spite of maps 
and information previously 
gained, the distance to Saruna 
was only a matter of ten miles. 
Ultimately he had to be some- 
what peremptorily silenced. 
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One’s patience was not increas- 
ing with the shadows. 
Entering a narrow gorge we 
encountered a human being, 
We were thrilled. It was an 
unusual sight. We were also 
interested, as this unexpected 
human was of a most unusual 
type. A few minutes of ou 
precious time had therefore to 
be given up in taking his photo- 
graph. A tall man with a black 
and shaggy beard, wearing a 
pleasant if not super-intelligent 
smile, he hailed us in a lan- 
guage which unfortunately we 
did not understand. Our ever- 
ready interpreter, however, 
translated into Urdu (of sorts) 
all he had to say. He was most 
intrigued with the camera, and 
when he had had its functions 
explained to him he was obvi- 
ously none the wiser. ‘The 
consequence of this was that 
the photograph turned out de- 
void of any semblance of 4 
pose, and a most natural re- 
production of a most natural 
man, living where God put 
him, happy, unspoilt by ambi- 
tion, and content to carry on 
with that measure of know- 
ledge meted out to him at 
birth. He had once, he told 
us, ventured some twenty miles 
from his home, and Quetta to 
him was nothing more than 4 
rumour. Over his shoulder, 
slung on a piece of dried hide, 
he carried what he assured us 
was a gun. He also pointed 
out that it would go off when 
loaded. It was a marvellous 
weapon with a curved butt, 
which was studded with all 
manner of metal decorations, 
and reached up to the shoulder 
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of its proud owner. The photo- 
graphic ceremony ended, I pro- 
duced a shining rupee as a 
parting gift. The result was 
the appearance of a row of 
teeth which outshone every- 
thing. No tooth-brush! No 
tooth paste! and yet... .? 

We couldn’t wait to ask 
him how he did it, and so 
accompanied by his voluble 
expressions of thanks we con- 
tinued on down the defile. A 
turn to the left at the bottom 
brought us face to face with 
a rocky nullah, across which 
branches had been strewn to a 
breadth of a few feet—just 
enough to take the car. Pro- 
jections of rock on one side 
and a drop into the stream 
on the other looked most un- 
pleasant. Determined to take 
no risks, we took it dead slow 
with Christine walking in front 
as pilot, and our levy patching 
the “ causeway ” where neces- 
sary. At the other side we 
found that we were in shade, 
which to my mind meant that 
the sun was down for the time 
being anyhow. A short halt 
was therefore indicated, to- 
gether with a little of that 
liquid refreshment which one 
sometimes regards as one’s due 
towards the end of a hard day’s 
work in the East. 

Five minutes, all the time 
we could spare, soon passed, 
and we were once more on 
the move. Having passed 
through another sparsely 
wooded shallow nullah, we were 
suddenly confronted with an 
expanse of water some three 
hundred yards in width. The 
road led right down to the 
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water’s edge, and there dis- 
appeared. There was no trace 
of a lake on the map, nor had 
we had any news of a flood. 
Uneasy in mind we got out to 
reconnoitre. A careful scrutiny 
of the far bank revealed what 
looked like the track running 
out from the water up what 
appeared to be quite the steep- 
est point. There was nothing 
whatever to show us the inter- 
vening course, nor was there 
any clue from which we could 
judge the depth of the water. 
Wherever the line of the track, 
whatever the depth of the 
water, there were but two 
courses open to us—namely, 
to stay where we were or go on 
blindly at the obstacle. The 
former being out of the ques- 
tion, we called all hands on 
deck and took to the water. 
Susan seemed to revel in the 
amphibious nature of her work, 
and no destroyer putting to 
sea ever presented a more 
graceful spectacle. Luck again 
was on our side, as with swish- 
ing bow waves and flying spray 
we bumped our way through, 
and rising like ‘“ Proteus from 
the sea,’ continued on our 
way the while our Klaxon 
boisterously caricatured the 
wreathed horn of Triton. 

A series of stiff ups and 
downs, both wet and dry, 
followed, and although they 
were miniature by comparison, 
we breathed a wheeze of com- 
fort when we had them safely 
behind us. We were further | 
relieved on seeing before us 
the Saruna plain, which, al- 
though broken here and there 
by minor hilly formations, 
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seemed child’s play after the 
type of country through which 
we had passed. 

It was now rapidly growing 
dark, and this factor unfortu- 
nately neutralised the advan- 
tage we hoped to gain from 
the improved terrain. Reluc- 
tantly I switched on the head- 
lights. We were then crossing 
a broad and open plain. Hum- 
ming along happily we were 
not at the moment expecting 
trouble, when the road seemed 
to disappear. It did disappear. 
Here there was no necessity 
for a road. We were on a 
veritable billiard-table—a sur- 
face such as we never dreamt 
of in this part of the world,— 
but unfortunately we were in 
baulk! Billiard - tables have 
pitfalls and pockets, and we 
did not want the white potted. 
That is the colour of Susan. 
Precious time had therefore to 
be spent feeling for the exit. 
For about ten minutes we 
emulated a tortoise in a cucum- 
ber frame, and finally meeting 
with success, continued on our 
way. 

On and ever on we went. 
Surely Saruna was near. I 
daren’t ask our levy. His 


refrain would have been more: 


than we could bear. We felt 
that it must now be less than 
ten miles away. Anyway, he 
was asleep. 

The monotony of more or 
less level ground was suddenly 
broken when the headlights 
illuminated what looked like 
a dense belt of trees, and we 
found ourselves running appre- 
ciably downhill. We soon had 
trees on both sides, and an 


ominous silence in the vicinity 
of the tyres suggested sand— 
more sand. It was sand, but 
before we had time to worry 
about it we executed a move- 
ment like a porpoise chasing a 
“P. & O.” Everything in 
front seemed to turn black. I 
think it is the Automobile 
Association who say, ‘‘ When 
in doubt Stop.” It was good 
advice, and the brakes too were 
good. We stopped. We were 
by that time in the position 
and at the angle of what the 
R.A.F. call a nose dive, and 
in front was ? For a full 
minute we could not get our 
eyes into focus. Darkness that 
seemed to scintillate was before 
us. Weird it was, and not till 
I had got out and explored 
did we find the answer. Water, 
more water, black as ink, lay 
in our path, and all around the 
nullah where it lay stagnant 
were scrubby trees which, small 
as they were, denied it the 
kudos of reflecting a single 
star. Gradually the far bank 
began to sort itself out in the 
picture, and we were relieved 
to see that it was only a matter 
of fifteen yards distant. The 
exit appeared to be just a8 
sudden and as steep as the 
approach on which we were at 
the moment perched. Deep 
water was therefore to be ex- 
pected in the middle. A soldier 
in Baluchistan gets plenty op 
portunity of developing his 
powers of manceuvring in the 
dark over the roughest of coul- 
try, in co-operation with most 
but not all branches of the 
service. I felt that a know 
ledge- of the working of thé 
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I.W.T. (Inland Water Trans- 
port), which one met in Iraq, 
would at this juncture have 
been most useful! Water is 
searce in Baluchistan, and al- 
though they have a “ Yacht 
Club” on Hanna Lake on 
which the commodore, Colonel 
Wilson, has been known not 
only to float a couple of 
bummels, but also, mirabile 
dictu, nearly to drown himself, 
training in such work is not 
included in the curriculum of 
the infantry soldier. With 
knowledge such as we pos- 
sessed, we had therefore once 
more to go ahead, trusting that 
Kismet would see us through. 
This was perhaps the most 
nerve-racking moment of the 
whole day. A deathly silence 
reigned. Save for the beam 


of the headlights, the darkness 


was intense. How deep was 
the black and slimy water in 
front of us? At first we hesi- 
tated, and even thought of 
staying where we were till 
daylight. It seemed a pity to 
be beaten when so near our 
objective. We advanced slowly 
and deliberately, realising that 
@ halt in the middle would 
probably be of a permanent 
nature. Half-way over, the 
back wheels showed signs of 
spinning. The water was up 
to the running-boards. Playing 
With the accelerator I humoured 
her on till the front wheels 
started to leave the water and 
climb the bank, which led, we 
hoped, to better things. This 
extra task was too much for 
the rear tyres working, as they 
were, on such a slippery sur- 
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face. Our movement forward 
decreased as the spin behind 
commenced. It was neck or 
nothing, and down went the 
accelerator. We were asking 
Susan to do more than ever 
now. Cruelty is the only word 
for it. With a swishing churn- 
ing noise we left the water, 
the transmission banging and 
clanking like the Hammers 
of Hell. As an _ aeroplane 
making a forced landing we 
bounced out, on and up, and 
came to rest at the top with 
a sigh in which Susan herself 
seemed to join. A brief in- 
spection with a flash-lamp re- 
vealed no damage, and feeling 
that we had had almost enough 
for one day, we passed on our 
way. 

At last the road bifurcated, 
and knowing our prearranged 
halting-place to be four miles 
off the main track to the right, 
we carried on in that direction. 

A light! Allah be praised, 
a light! Or was it imagination 
again ? No, there was no doubt 
about it this time. Bumping 
along over soft and hard ground 
alternately, we rounded a cor- 
ner and our headlights lit upon 
@ mud-covered building sur- 
rounded by a mud wall having 
in its middle a “ pukka ”’ gate- 
way through which our track, 
looking as tired as we felt, 
passed in and petered out. 

In front of the rest-house was 
collected a gathering of local 
humanity. Having seen our 
headlights when we were yet 
many miles distant, they had 
forgathered in their curiosity: 
to see what was afoot. As we 
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pulled up within the compound 
they flocked around greeting 
us with great cordiality and 
hand-shaking. They had had 
no news of our coming. In 
fact, any kind of news was 
unusual here. Consequently 
they were not on their own 
showing as ready to receive us 
as they would have liked. A 
worthy, such as we had met 
at Kuzdar and similarly clad, 
was soon bustling about open- 
ing doors, lighting lamps, &c., 
the while those of the throng 
who had no specific job whetted 
their curiosity in examining 
the car from all angles, and 
gaping in awe at the first white 
woman who had been seen in 
those parts. I told them that 
there was a lorry coming behind, 
and that all our bedding and 
most of our supplies were on 
it. It was now about nine 
o’clock, and we were agreed 
that eleven was the earliest 
hour at which we might expect 
it to arrive. The munshi of 
the place insisted on making 
us as comfortable as possible, 
and with this object in view 
proceeded to produce a weird 
and wonderful collection of 
country mattresses, pillows, and 
razais. The pillows were filled 
with sand, and in consequence 
did not prove too soothing to 
tired heads! How long our 
own bedding seemed to be in 


appearing! Not only that. 


The inner man—and woman— 
felt like something more than 
cold sardines and dry bread. 
I suddenly remembered the 
presence in our lunch basket 
of a bottle of Bovril, but at 
the same time I also remem- 
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bered that the water in this 
part of the world had been 
reported “ unfit.’”’ Something 
hot was, I felt, all that was 
necessary to revive the by this 
time genuinely tired Christine, 
and after all, any water boiled 
ought not to prove too dis- 
astrous to the consumer. On 
inquiry I was assured that 
there was any amount of water 
to be had from the village 
near at hand. In a few minutes 
a ‘‘mussack”’ was brought 
gurgling and bubbling with 
liquid. All our cooking utensils 
were on the lorry, and so I had 
to make further use of their 
great hospitality and ask the 
villagers for the loan of 4 
receptacle in which to boil the 
water. This was speedily pro- 
duced, and by the light of a 
flickering lantern we filled it. 
The light was poor, but bright 
enough to show the colour and 
condition of the liquid which 
flowed from the goat-skin con- 
tainer. It was crawling and 
it stank, but ultimately, when 
mixed with Bovril and steam- 
ing hot, proved a very refresh- 
ing beverage. Without any 
comments on the spring from 
which I had produced the 
wherewithal to make it, I 
handed: a steaming cup to 4 
very tired woman, and carried 
on preparing the small quantity 
of food which we did have 
with us. 

As I was thus occupied I 
heard a grunt outside in the 
verandah, and looking up sa¥ 
@ bearded face looking through 
the wire door and beckoning 
to me. I went out, and mud 
to my surprise was presented 
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with a large tray of tea, eggs, 
and sweet home-made biscuits. 
They said at the same time 
that the rest of the food would 
be ready very soon. The rest 
of the food! What were these 
delightful hairies up to? Grace- 
fully protesting that we had 
already more than enough, I 
was gently but firmly led round 
to the back of the house, and 
there hanging on spits between 
two roaring wood fires I beheld 
two legs of mutton, oozing 
juice and giving off an almost 
ration-proof aroma. This they 
said was for us and us alone. 
A leg of mutton each! Ye 
gods! When one realises that 
such a dish is to them a very 
great luxury, one also realises 
the standard of their hospi- 
tality. A few minutes longer, 
they said, and all would be 
ready. In the meantime I 
was to go and rest, and they 
would bring it along if by 
so doing they would not dis- 
turb the memsahib. I returned 
to Christine with the news, 
and together we discussed the 
possibilities of swallowing un- 
aided two whole legs of mutton. 
Was there to be no end to our 
adventures to-day? As we 
talked the meat procession ar- 
rived, and I hurried to receive 
them on the verandah. Gently 
but firmly I managed to con- 
vince them that one haunch 
Was as much as my wife and 
myself ever ate at one sitting. 
In that case we need only eat 
one to-night. The other was 
to be kept for to-morrow! 
With a broken fork and a pen- 
knife we assaulted the sheep, 
slicing off the outer portions, 
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which were amply roasted and 
which proved most toothsome. 
Unfortunately the fire had not 
completed its job, for very close 
to the surface the penknife 
came up against a tough and 
sanguinary mess such as would 
have rejoiced the heart and 
stimulated the saliva of Tarzan. 
We were ina dilemma. Neither 
did we wish to cause offence 
to our benefactors by not doing 
justice to their fare, nor did 
we propose to give the inner 
man undue cause for complaint. 
The solution was found in the 
shape of an old and oily Bur- 
berry. In it we wrapped the 
unexpended and major portion 
of the haunch, and thus trans- 
ferred it to the innards of Susan. 
(In case the reader should mis- 
understand me, a reminder that 
Susan is the car, and not my 
wife, may not, perhaps, be out 
of place.) Our deception was 
successful, as we could sense no 
suspicion on the part of our 
friends, whose kindness con- 
tinued unabated; in fact, we 
almost suspected that they be- 
lieved us to have swallowed the 
bones as well ! 

Our repast thus safely ne- 
gotiated, we lay down to rest, 
still hoping that the lorry 
would soon roll up. Two A.M. 
found me strolling about the 
country. The sandy pillow, 
with its escort of sandflies and 
mosquitoes, and the fug inside, 
were too much for me. I had 
to get up and have a rest. 
The situation was very worrying 
too. The lorry might be any 
distance from ten to a hundred 
miles away. In a country 
where communications do not 
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exist, the chances of getting 
any news were remote; and 
so the night wore on with never 
a sign of life outside the mud 
enclosure which was our lodging- 
place for the night. I had laid 
me down again just before 
dawn, and was gently dozing 
when I heard a commotion 
outside. A horseman had ar- 
rived with news. The lorry, he 
told us, had come to rest more 
or less permanently in a nullah 
about twelve miles back. 
Twelve miles only. Kismet 
was with us, and though the 
hope of seeing Karachi that 
day was faint, a load of worry 
was lifted. Getting into my 
old overalls, I spent an hour 
on the car greasing and adjust- 
ing where necessary. Petrol, 
which had been sent out on 
camels for me some weeks 
previously, was then produced, 
and when all was ready I 
conveyed the reasonably good 
news to Christine. In another 
ten minutes we were off in the 
direction from which we had 
come. 

The horseman who had 
brought the news had esti- 
mated the distance wonderfully 
well. I had expected to find 
the lorry anywhere up to thirty 
miles from Saruna. The speed- 
ometer had not reached 13 
when we came across the dere- 
lict. There it was stuck fast 
in the black and stagnant 
pool which had given us such 
food for thought on the pre- 
vious night. In daylight it 
looked little better than in 
darkness, and indeed we won- 
dered how we had crossed it 
at all. The lorry was a sad 
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sight, and a lesson to drivers 
who have the pernicious habit 
of slipping the clutch. The 
driver had committed this crime 
to such an extent that hig 
clutch was burnt out, and all 
connection ‘twixt engine and 
back wheels severed. 
Appreciating that all was 
up, and that he must somehow 
get his wreck into Saruna, 
the driver had managed to 
collect several zamindars with 
their oxen. What time the 
optimistic oxen endeavoured to 
graze, their masters sat on the 
banks of the nullah weaving 
@ rope of reeds, with which 
to haul the lorry from its 
watery seat. All our stuff had 
been off-loaded, and was piled ~ 
up on the near bank of the 
obstacle. There was nothing 
we could do to help. The fate 
of the lorry was sealed. A rest 
of about three weeks in Saruna 
till spares could be procured 
was what the party had to 
look forward to. Time was 
precious, so we lost none in 
loading up and setting the 
nose of the car pointing in the 
right direction. In the course 
of loading, Bawansing, my 
Gurkha orderly, with a face 
as long as a week, reported 
the breakage of all except 
four of our bottles of soda. 
The box had crashed over on 
one of the many severe bumps 
with this almost disastrous re- 
sult. The necessity for reaching 
Karachi as soon as possible 
was now more than ever ap- 
parent. The lorry and its 
party was in no way short of 
helpers, and feeling our pres- 
ence superfluous we retraced 
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our steps in the direction of 
Saruna, passing our starting- 
point at 11.15 A.M. instead of 
8 A.M. 

By this time we had{decided 
to keep forging ahead, and we 
had quite made up our minds 
that the night would be spent 
under the stars. Leaving the 
Saruna plain we rose over a 
range of hills steep and rocky. 
On the far side the descent 
was precipitous, and, by way 
of cheering things up, included 
in its course two hairpin bends. 
These were most unpleasant 
obstacles, and difficult to ne- 
gotiate. Taking them dead 
slow, one experienced a most 
uncomfortable sensation, es- 
pecially when the front wheels 
were at full lock. Even then 
the outer one seemed perilously 
near the edge, and a sheer drop 
to destruction. 

Away ahead of us and below 
the country stretched for mile 
upon mile to the sea, a glimpse 
of which would have been a 
comfort. At the foot of the 
descent we entered a sandy 
undulating area in which the 
track was still a track, but 
that was all. On either side 
our view was restricted by 
hundreds of low and scrubby 
trees, and to our front long and 
nhalrow avenues showed us the 
line of our path. 

Something was on the road 
Some hundreds of yards in 
front. Was it a human being ? 
Excitement! We drew near. 
It was a human being: a tall 
fine-looking fellow with the 
conventional black beard. He 
was making signs to us to 
stop. Was he going to cut our 
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throats or give us a leg of 
mutton? “My God!” I said 
as my worst fears were realised. 
I had seen something. ‘“‘ Keep 
cool,” I said to Christine ; “‘ it 
may be all right, but it looks 
pretty hot!” We stopped. 
By jove, what a colossal fellow ! 
and there were others peering 
furtively from behind some 
scrubs. He carried a large and 
nasty-looking stick. He came 
straight up to the car, and 
raising his hand (without the 
stick, glory be) to his brow, 
“* Asalaamaaikum,” he said. It 
means ‘“ Peace be upon you.” 
“Wa alaikuma-salaam,” I re- 
plied with fortitude, believing 
it to mean “And upon you 
the peace.”” And then a grunt 
from Christine like a dyspeptic 
soul in anguish told me that 
she had seen what I had seen. 
As we elaborately shook hands 
with our friend his confeder- 
ates, removing them from the 
spits, advanced upon us with 
two legs of mutton. 

To my great relief our host 
then addressed me in perfect 
Urdu, in which language I was 
able to tell him how grateful 
we were and how much we 
appreciated his kindness and 
that of all his countrymen. I 
explained to him that having 
that very morning eaten two 
such haunches we felt that a 
repetition of such a feast might 
have the dismaying effect of 
putting us off our lunch. In 
the circumstances, therefore, it 
would be quite understood if 
we only ate a little, and kept 
the rest for lunch. Bawansing 
then produced a receptacle, in 
which the roasted flesh was 
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dumped, and acting on orders 
from me proceeded to cut two 


chunks which we felt must be 


devoured at once. “‘ This piece 
be upon you,” said Christine, 
handing me the largest portion. 
A dirty trick. I tried to look 
pleased at her generosity. We 
ate most of it. True, we found 
some ominous-looking lumps 
of stuff under Christine’s seat 
the next day, but it had been 
skilfully done, and might never 
have been detected had not 
the orderly and I given Susan 
a very thorough look over. 

On and on we travelled. The 
gradients were now easy, but 
the surface remained consist- 
ently terrible. We had left 
the wooded area and were 
climbing a gentle rise when, to 
my great surprise, the engine 
started to make most unhealthy 
noises. I kept her at it, but 
the “‘ missing ’’ increased until 
we came to a reluctant stop. 
I can assure any one who has 
not experienced it that this is 
@ very unpleasant sensation 
when it happens in the blue. 
“Something has gone wrong,” 
said Christine. ‘‘ Something 
has gone wrong,” said I. It 
was lunch-time too. To save 
time we ate and repaired at 
the same time. It was the 
autovac that had gone on 
strike. It had had an over- 
load of dust and grime, and 
was not really to be blamed. 
As I worked, Christine kept 
filing up my mouth with all 
manner of stuff. I didn’t mind 
much what it was, provided it 
wasn’t mutton! Wielding 
spanners, &c., between mouth- 


fuls, I had the trouble remedied 
in about forty minutes. The 
repair being comparatively 
easy, the maximum portion 
of that time was devoted to 
food. All the same, one ex- 
perienced a feeling of relief 
when, on “tickling” the car- 
burettor, instead of a dry metal- 
lic sound a rich gurgle came 
forth. I have said that most 
of the halt was devoted to 
food. It was, but not entirely 
to that consumed by me. A 
very old man appeared from 
nowhere. He stood at a respect- 
ful distance, the personification 
of curiosity, and gazed upon 
us as we of the civilised world 
might look upon an azrrival 
from Mars. ‘I wonder if he’s 
hungry,” said I to Christine, 
as I pointed a spanner to my 
mouth and patted my stomach 
with the other. We had no 
language in common, but my 
chirological efforts extracted 
from him a noise which obvi- 
ously meant the affirmative. 
Incidentally it is a point of 
interest that the Brahuie tongue 
of this corner of the north 
closely resembles the Tamil of 
Southern India. Bawansing’s 
face split from ear to ear as he 
extracted a leg of mutton and 
handed it to a beaming old 
gentleman. 

“You are a kind-hearted 
generous old thing,’ remarked 
Christine. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said I. 

On the move again, Susan 
was running perfectly, and we 
made good going. It was now 
after 2 p.m., and except to fill 
up with water, we did not stop 
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until the sun had dipped below 
the horizon. As we were eating 
a biscuit and enjoying the last 
of our small supply of drink, a 
young gazelle came past us 
executing a series of leaps and 
bounds and radiating sheer joie 
de vivre. It was a most pleasing 
sight for tired eyes, although 
we by this time did not feel 
like emulating its antics. 
Having crossed a broad and 
winding nullah no less than 
nine times, we were now on 
quite the best stretch we had 
met since we left Quetta. Here 
we made good progress, which 
might have been better had 
not darkness overtaken us. As 
the last grey of daylight de- 
parted we imagined and hoped 
that we smelt the sea, and an 
increase of humanity in the 
vicinity of the road made this 
seem probable. Stimulated by 
such hope we continued through 
the night. Bumping and jolting 
along over a surface which had 
now reverted to normal for 
this road, we were surprised 
when the beam of the head- 
lights lit upon the edge of a 
house—a real civilised house. 
Leaping out, I dashed up to a 
hairy-looking individual who 
stood near-by. The answer to 
my question was that Karachi 
was only fourteen miles away ! 
Hooting with joy, I dashed 
back to Christine with the 
news. The place was called 
Hub, and this was the Rest- 
house. Off we went again 
down a steep bank into the 
dry bed of a river. With a 
pang of apprehension [I re- 
membered that the six-wheeler 


lorries had had great difficulty 
in getting across the Hub 
River, and this must be it. 
An Austin 12 was now going 
to be asked to do by night 
what had been a stiff task for 
the six-wheelers by day! The 
method we employed was 
closely allied to the military 
system of advancing by bounds. 
Reconnoitring on foot a hun- 
dred yards at a time, we slowly 
but surely reached the edge of 
the river proper— water, I 
mean. It was a nasty sight 
so late at night. Well, Susan 
we knew by this time seemed 
to like water, and being a 
perfect lady would not perhaps 
object to a bath last thing at 
night. 

Clearing for action, as it 
were, we crouched close up to 
the wind-screen and put her 
at it. The bow wave this time 
was: a beauty, and we shipped 
a quantity of water, but we 
were over and across the inter- 
vening sand to the far bank 
in less than no time. Up a 
miniature precipice we rose, 
and there before us were the 
lights of Karachi! It was a 
great moment that, and our 
tiredness was forgotten in a 
vision of hot baths, dinner, and 
perhaps in my case, cold beer. 

At 10.30 P.M. we pulled up 
at the Bristol Hotel, exultantly 
tired and more than thankful 
to Kismet, which had seen fit 
to give us a bed to rest upon, 
and not the dreary roadside, 
which might have been our 
lot. 

We had roast mutton for 
dinner ! 





ANATOMY AND THE GOLF SWING. 


BY DAVID WATERSTON, 
Bute Professor of Anatomy in the University of St Andrews. 


THE “golf swing”’ is a pre- 
eminent example of a “ skilled 
movement ”—that is, a move- 
ment which has to be learned 
by practice, and one in which 
a multitude of muscles and 
joints participate. Analysis of 
it anatomically may help those 
who seek a reason for the 
ritual of grasp and swing and 
stance which they are advised 
to perform in order to acquire 
@ good style. A good style is 


essential for one who aims at 
being a sound and a steady 
golfer, and by a good style I 
mean one which makes the 
best use of the materials— 
muscles, weight, and joints— 


in which the different muscles 
co-operate and do not oppose 
one another, and, in short, one 
which is anatomically correct. 
Youth and physical fitness 
and unusual muscular strength 
can for a time overcome or 
conceal the disadvantages of a 
bad style, and we see fortunate 
players possessed of these ad- 
vantages who often play a 
good game in spite of the un- 
orthodox things which they 
do. But as youth fades, or 
strength diminishes, or “ fit- 
ness ”’ is lost, the errors of style 
assert themselves and the player 
goes off his game. He does not 
get the length which he used to 
get. As he tries to hit harder 
he slices and pulls, and the 
errors of his style become worse 
and worse. 


The smooth and powerful 
swing of the club depends on 
the co-operation of a whole 
series of joints and muscles, 

The aim of the player is 
concentrated on making the 
head of the club travel with 
the greatest attainable speed 
at the moment of impact with 
the ball, a velocity which, 
roughly estimated, is as much 
as from two to three hundred 
feet per second. 

The left arm, from shoulder 
to wrist, is, for the greater 
part of the swing, kept straight 
and stiff, like the jib of a 
crane at whose end is the mov- 
able grasping hand. The foree, 
too, as in the case of the crane, 
is supplied from an engine 
placed, not on the pillar, but 
at its base, in this case by the 
muscles of the shoulder and 
those of the trunk. 

Consideration of the in- 
dividual muscles does not 
greatly help, for we never do 
voluntarily control separate 
muscles. All that we can do is 
to aim at making certain move- 
ments, and we can learn the 
right posture and the correct 
way of making these move- 
ments, which is quite a different 
story. 

Much of the fascination and of 
the difficulty of golf lies in this, 
that the game involves a variety 
of entirely different activities, 
one set of shots demanding the 
expenditure of strength and 
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energy of one who is attempting 
to fell a large tree, while inter- 
mingled with these are the 
short shots, and especially the 
putts, which demand a pre- 
cision and delicacy of control 
of movement such as is shown 
in the touch of an expert 
billiard player who is playing 
the ‘‘ side pocket ” game off the 
red ball. 

There is a curious law of the 
structure of the human body, 
in virtue of which when any one 
part of the body has to make a 
special effort, all the other 
parts of the body participate. 
This is specially true of mus- 
cular exertion. 

Consider for a2 moment the 
contortions of a man who is 
trying to get his penny back 
at a “‘ penny - in - the - slot” 
machine. If he knows the 
game, he does not simply walk 
up to the machine and squeeze 
—his ritual is more compli- 
cated than simply that. He 
will grasp the handle in his 
right hand, throw his weight 
on to his right foot, which is 
a little in advance of the left 
one, and takes most of his 
weight, bend his body slightly 
forwards, with the elbow of his 
arm half bent. Then he will 
take a long breath, fill his 
chest, and, holding his breath 
in, he will “‘ go for” the grip, 
feeling that he is really putting 
all his strength into it. 

There are good and simple 
anatomical reasons for all these 
Preliminaries. These details of 
“stance” and grip are forced 
Upon the performer, and so are 
the attitude of his body and 
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arms, and the holding of his 
breath, by the ‘“‘ anatomical 
law ” which I have mentioned 
and which I must now explain. 

The way in which it works is 
something like this: the mus- 
cles which give the strength 
to the actual grip, the “‘ flexor ” 
muscles of the fingers, lie in 
the forearm, and their tendons 
stretch from there to the ends 
of the joints of the fingers. 
When these muscles contract, 
as they do when we grasp with 
the hand, left to themselves 
they bend not only the fingers 
but they would also bend the 
hand forwards at the wrist. 
The wrist, however, is never 
bent in this way when we 
exercise @ firm grasp—it is, if 
anything, bent backwards, as 
any one can see for himself. 
The forward bending of the 
wrist is prevented by the sim- 
ultaneous contraction of cer- 
tain of the muscles of the back 
of the forearm, which pass so 
far as to the wrist, control 
that joint, and bend it back. 
These muscles can be felt to 
harden up whenever the fingers 
are bent, though they take no 
direct part whatsoever in this 
bending movement of the fin- 
gers. This spread of the con- 
traction from the muscles of 
the front to those of the back 
of the forearm is only the 
commencement of a widely 
extended activity. For these 
muscles of the back of the fore- 
arm do not belong to the fore- 
arm alone, but are attached to 
the bone of the arm above the 
elbow joint. When they con- 
tract they pull upon the elbow 
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joint and try to straighten it. 
But our experimenter, who is 
trying his strength, does not 
wish to have his elbow straight- 
ened and it is kept bent. To 
do this he has had to bring 
into action his ‘‘ biceps,” a 
muscle which every one knows, 
on the front of the arm, and 
it can be felt to become firm 
and hard. But this biceps 
muscle is in exactly the same 
predicament as the other mus- 
cles. Its action is not con- 
fined to the elbow joint, but 
it acts on the shoulder joint 
also, and when it contracts, it 
tends to move the shoulder. 
So in order to fix the shoulder, 
the muscles higher up have to 
be brought into action around 
the shoulder. But these again 
cannot limit their action merely 
to fixing the shoulder joint: 
they pull upon their opposite 
attachment, which happens in 
the case of some of them to be 
the ribs, and so they tend to 
move the ribs. 

It is just like the story of 
the house that Jack built or of 
the ‘‘ old woman who went to 
market ”’ all over again. For 
the ribs have to be fixed by 
that great inside muscle which 
we call the diaphragm. This 
is the most important of the 
** preathing ”’ muscles—when it 
contracts it draws air into the 
chest, and so when the ribs 
are being fixed by the dia- 
phragm, we cannot breathe. 
The breath is held, the con- 
traction of the diaphragm hav- 
ing meant that a long breath 
has been first taken. 

Much more might be said 
about this extraordinary com- 


plexity of activity which goes 
on inside us, of which we 
know nothing. It explains, 
for example, why the sprinter 
or long-distance runner carries 
corks in his hands which he 
can grip. In this case the 
muscle action works in the 
opposite direction. 

When the hand is tightly 
clenched the muscle action 
“spreads” to the diaphragm 
and modifies the breathing, 
and thence to the trunk, hips, 
and to the legs. In this second 
instance there is a spread of 
muscle action from the legs to 
the diaphragm, and thence to 
the shoulder and to the muscles 
of the arm and hand. 

We can leave the man who 
is struggling with the “try- 
your - strength machine.” I 
have introduced{him here only 
to illustrate how muscular effort 
in one set of muscles spreads all 
over the body. Exactly the 
same thing happens to a lesser 
degree in swinging a golf club. 
The mere effort of grasping 
firmly the handle of the club 
in the left hand imposes 4 
strain on the muscles of the 
trunk, and demands firmness 
of the stance of the feet. 

Grip and Stance.—The firmest 
grip of a round stick such 28 
the-handle of a club is obtained 
by laying it on the roots of the 
fingers and bending the fingers 
round it, and not by putting 
it in the palm and folding the 
fingers over it there. This 
means that the finger and not 
the palm grip is the better_one. 

While this is generally re 
cognised and taught, there 18 
another curious fact which 18 
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not recognised, but one which 
can be of help. 

The fingers are not all of 
equal value in grasping.—The 
little finger and the ring finger 
are the important fingers in a 
steady grip more than the 
first and middle. This curious 
fact has the anatomical associa- 
tion that a special nerve (the 
umnar nerve) goes to the part 
of the muscle which specially 
moves these two fingers. The 
index and middle are more 
adapted to fine directional 
movements, the ring and little 
fingers give the firm steady 
grasp. No one could easily 
learn to write with the ring 
finger in place of the mobile 
index or first finger. 

Whether in putting or in 
driving, until you are so sure 
of your grip that it comes 
automatically the same, be 
sure that you have the handle 
of the club laid on and firmly 
grasped by the little and the 
ring fingers of the left hand 
before the other fingers come 
into operation. 

The overlapping grip seems 
to favour this predominating 
action of these fingers, and 
therein is its value, as well as 
in the fact that-it brings the 
two hands close together on 
the shaft of the club. 

I am told that the old St 
Andrews test of the good grip 
was the presence of callosities 
at the roots of the ring and 
little fingers of the left hand. 

Stance is all-important, as 
can well be realised from what 
has been said of the spread 
of muscular contraction to the 
legs and the feet.. How is the 
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weight to be supported, on one 
foot, or on both feet, and if 
on one, which ? 

These are the questions which 
arise, but before we can answer 
them, we must know something 
more of the swing. 

As the club is swung back, 
the shoulders move round, in 
fact the left shoulder comes 
round so far that it points to 
the ball. With the swing of 
the shoulders there is a twist 
of the spine or backbone. 
Every one has a notion of 
what the spine is like—a sturdy 
pillar of bones, with the head 
perched on its top, while its 
base rests upon the bones of 
the pelvis or hips. It is so 
pliable that it can bend in all 
sorts of ways, and it can also 
be twisted round, no matter 
whether it is straight at the 
time or bent. As the shoulders 
swing round, this twisting move- 
ment of the spine comes in. 

But the spine does not twist 
equally in its whole length. In 
fact, in the lower region of the 
spine, the loins, above the pel- 
vis, it does not twist at all; the 
little bones which compose it 
are here so locked together that 
while they can bend forwards 
or backwards or to the side, 
they will not and cannot twist 
upon each other. Any effort to 
twist the spine is passed on to 
the hips or pelvis, and makes 
the pelvis twist round. 

This leads us down to the 
movements of the hips (what 
the anatomist calls “ pelvis ”’), 
and the legs, and the study of 
what is a fundamentally im- 
portant part of a good golf 
swing, the leg action. 
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It is well worth while to 
watch a professional swing his 
club, if merely for the sake of 
watching the beautiful leg 
action, and especially that of 
the right leg. As the club 
comes back, the impetus of the 
moving club and arms forces 
the weight more on to the right 
foot. The right leg forms a 
firm rigid pillar sloping to the 
right, which, to resist the im- 
petus, forms the base from 
which is obtained the driving 
force. 

The right foot is pressed 
firmly against the ground. 

One gets the impression that 
from the right leg is obtained a 
large part of the power of the 
drive. 

With the follow through, as 
the ball is hit, the right hip 
tends to swing forwards after 
the ball, and the right leg 
accommodates itself to this and 
comes with it, the knee is 
bent, the right heel rises off 
the ground, and the player rises 
on the toe. 

Towards the end of the swing 
the part played by the left 
leg is that of supporting the 
weight, while the right leg gives 
the drive forwards which is 
necessary. The “push” of 
the right leg swings the hips to 
the left, and in a good finish 
the whole weight is sup- 
ported almost entirely by the 
left leg. 

The attitude of the left 
leg at the top of the swing 
which is taught as the correct 
one is, to an anatomist, pecu- 
liar, and the attitude usually 
recommended for the left knee 
is to him unsound. With the 
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back swing of the club the left 
heel must be raised from the 
ground slightly—this is forced 
upon the player by the bending 
of the knee,—and the knee is 
bent forwards, and the swing 
of the left hip turns it inwards 
towards the right knee. 

Now the knee joint is a won- 
derful mechanism which can 
stand very great strains in 
certain directions, but is badly 
fitted to meet strains in other 
directions. There is, it is true, 
a slight amount of side to side 
movement allowed at the knee 
when bent, but the knee can- 
not stand any severe lateral 
strains. In fact, a severe strain 
put upon the knee bent in- 
wards often means dislocation 
of the semilunar cartilage of 
that side. 

The ligaments on this side of 
the knee are weak, and have to 
be assisted by muscles to help 
them to meet strains. An 
attitude involving such strain 
should be avoided, so far as 
possible, in all athletic move- 
ments. The weakness of this 
attitude is not noticeable in 4 
professional, but the willowy 
bend of the left knee in many 
indifferent players shows itself 
clearly as a source of weakness. 
It produces other faults, for 
the strain on the muscles dis- 
arranges their balance, the left 
knee does not take the weight 
of the body which is thrown 
on to it at the end of the swing; 
and the player falls off his feet 
after he has hit or endeavoured 
to hit the ball. 

The strain on the knee (its 
inward bend) becomes more 
severe if the left foot is turned 
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outwards, and a good deal of 
the strain can be relieved by 
seeing that the left toes are not 
turned out, but point straight 
forwards. Still more may the 
strain be removed and a smooth 
easy motion secured if the left 
knee is not bent inwards at all, 
but is bent purely forwards as 
nature means the knee to bend. 

Most players will find that it 
is not easy at first to give up 
the side bend of the knee, and 
some may find it impossible, 
but those who can carry out 
the movement in this way will 
be surprised at the amount of 
strength which the movement 
imparts to the swing, as well 
as at the steadiness on the feet 
which it gives. 

Motion pictures show that in 
a full swing this inward bend of 
the left knee lasts only for a 
very short time, and that as 
the club begins its downward 
swing the left knee comes to 
move to the left and points 
forwards, assuming a position 
in which it is capable of sup- 
porting the weight of the body 
which it has to carry at the end 
of the swing. Unless this is 
done the stance becomes un- 
steady, and the player swings 
himself off his feet at the end 
of the swing. In half-shots and 
three-quarter shots, too, with 
iron clubs, it is very notice- 
able that the knee is not bent 
inwards at all, but shows only 
the forward bend which I have 
described. This, to my view, 
is an important feature in the 
playing of these shots, giving 
to them much of their accuracy, 
steadiness, and power. 


While the correct swing 
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affords a demonstration of the 
anatomical principles which I 
have tried to explain, some of 
the commonest faults in golf 
are interesting also; for the 
failure of many shots results 
also from the inevitable opera- 
tion of some recognised laws. 
Of these probably the com- 
monest and most disastrous is 
the “head up,” in which, just 
at the moment when the ball is 
to be hit, the eager player looks 
up to see, as he fondly hopes, 
the ball travelling like an arrow 
to the mark to which he is play- 
ing. And inevitably the ball 
is not hit, but the club miser- 
ably digs into the ground just 
behind it, and a wretched 
fluffed shot is the result. 

Now this occurs through the 
working of a “‘ reflex,” a process 
inside of which we know noth- 
ing and which we cannot con- 
trol. It is just as when your 
foot slips and you are likely to 
fall, instinctively and invol- 
untarily your body gives a 
violent wriggle in an attempt 
to save yourself and to regain 
your balance. The same sort 
of thing happens with the arms 
and the trunk when the head is 
moved, and physiologists have 
shown that there is the closest 
possible connection between 
movement of the head and 
those of the limbs, so that 
when the head is jerked up the 
arms are unconsciously and 
inevitably jerked also. 

The one cure of this error is 
the old and golden rule for all 
golf shots, from a full drive 
to the tiniest putt, ‘keep 
your eye on the ball and your 
head down.” 
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MIST, SALMON, AND CROCODILES. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On a hot calm day, with a 
cloudless sky, the colonel, 
R.A.M.C., retired, myself, and 
the colonel’s ghillie lay under 
the shade of a tree on the right 
bank of the river Spey. We 
were on one of the most beau- 
tiful reaches of that noble 
stream. On the side of it on 
which we lay was a flat grassy 
plain, dotted here and there 
with birch-trees ; on the fringe 
of tke plain was a birch wood, 
the white stems and light green 
foliage of its trees standing 
out against the dark back- 
ground of the foot-hills, which 
were crowned with sombre 
pines. Farther away to the 
west we could see the mighty 
pile of the Cairngorms, many 
of the peaks still partially 
covered with snow. The river 
widened out to a considerable 
size just above us; on our side 
it was shallow, on the other 
side it was swift and deep, and 
the bank rose steeply from it, 
cliffs, crowned with gorse in 
full bloom and twisted juniper 
bushes, rising to a height of 
about a hundred feet. Not 
quite in the middle of the 
stream, but rather closer to the 
other bank, was a low sandy 
island dotted with pebbles. 

The colonel was one of the 
most enthusiastic fishermen 


that I have ever known, and 
he certainly was one of the 
finest ; but even his skill could 
not persuade a salmon to come 
to his lure with the water so 
low and clear and the sky so 
bright, and after lunch his 
enthusiasm had so far waned 
that he had slept under a tree. 
He was a veteran of the Sudan 
and South African Wars and 
of many other little campaigns, 
and had likewise had many 
adventures in remote lands, 
having been, amongst other 
things, a mighty shikari. It 
was difficult, however, to get 
him to talk of those things; 
for the time being salmon fish- 
ing was all that he lived for, 
and when he wasn’t actually 
fishing or sleeping, he was 
overhauling his varied and intri- 
cate collection of angling appli- 
ances. 

His ghillie, Tommy, so named 
by the inhabitants—as far as 
I could see—solely because his 
Christian name was something 
else, was as one-idead at the 
moment as his master; there 
the resemblance between them 
ceased. The colonel, tall, spare, 
and erect, was full of restless 
energy; Tommy, boyish in 
appearance, was about the most 
phlegmatic ghillie I have ever 
known except when actually 
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gaffing a fish, and at that he 
was as quick as lightning, 
second only, the colonel said, 
to one Jimmy the Gaffer—a 
real champion,—who had been 
his ghillie in Ireland many 
years before. Tommy, although 
not very old, also had an adven- 
turous past. He had served 
during the war in the navy, 
and had been twice blown up 
—once On @ mine-sweeper in 
the North Sea, the other time 
on a cruiser in the Baltic. 
Afterwards, in pursuit of further 
explosions, he had joined the 
Auxiliary, R.I.C. His face 
wore a continual smile; he 
was always chewing a piece of 
grass, and I am perfectly cer- 
tain that no explosion—either 
of a mine under a ship, or of 
a bomb under a Crossley tender 
full of his Black-and-Tan com- 
rades—would have removed the 
smile from Tommy’s face or 
the piece of grass from his 
mouth if he could have ob- 
tained it. 

We had just finished tea 
from a Thermos flask, and 
Tommy was washing the cups 
in the river, when he suddenly 
exclaimed in disgust— 

“Look at that smoke now. 
I never saw a fish take yet 
when that was on the water.” 

We looked across the river, 
and the colonel groaned. A 
mist was rising from the sur- 
face of the water, and spreading 
lightly upward along the face 
of the cliff. 

“Most annoying,” said the 
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colonel, “but I never speak 
disrespectfully of mist.” He 
raised himself on his elbow. 
‘* What a strange resemblance,” 
he continued. “‘ The very place, 
but on a miniature scale, of 
course, for the Spey is only a 
small river after all.” 

Tommy looked at him in- 
quiringly. A little time before 
the colonel had been complain- 
ing that the Spey was really 
too large for ideal salmon fish- 
ing, that at certain heights of 
water the best lies for fish 
could not be properly covered 
either by wading or from the 
bank. The colonel caught his 
ghillie’s glance. 

“For this country, of course, 
it’s a large one,” he conceded. 
“Tt’s very strange, though, 
that I never noticed that re- 
semblance before.” 

** Resemblance to what? ” I 
asked. 

“To a place I know on the 
Blue Nile,” he replied. ;.“‘ Did 
I ever tell you about a mix up 
I had up there with a gentle- 
man of the name of Ahmed 
Fedil.” 

“You did not,” I assured 
him; ‘in fact, you haven’t 
spoken of anything but fishing 
for the last month.” 

“IT wouldn’t be talking now 
if I could fish,’’ said the colonel ; 
“ but it’s quite hopeless at the 
moment, so I'll tell you a little 
tale to pass the time away 
until that mist clears.” 

This is the tale which the 
colonel told. 
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Ahmed Fedil, said the colonel, 
was @ cousin of the Khalifa, 
and during our advance after 
the Atbara he was in command 
of a Dervish force about five 
thousand strong, which formed 
the garrison of Gedaref, a dis- 
trict near the Abyssinian border. 
Gedaref was at that time the 
most fertile place in the Sudan. 
There was a considerable sum- 
mer rainfall, and large crops 
of dhura were grown in its 
vicinity by the local Arabs. 
It was, therefore, a great source 
of grain supply for the Der- 
vishes, and Omdurman was 
indebted to it for a large 
quantity of its food. Ahmed 
Fedil had been ordered to join 
up with the Khalifa at Omdur- 
man, but he didn’t much like 
leaving this land of plenty, 
where he had an independent 
command. However, at last, 
after true cousinly procrastina- 
tion, he moved off to comply 
with the Khalifa’s orders, but, 
unfortunately for us, never 
reached Omdurman; had he 
done so he would probably 
have been mopped up there by 
K., a8 most of his friends were. 
He had only got as far as 
Rufaa on the Blue Nile when 
he heard of the disaster at 
Omdurman, the fall of that 
city, and the flight of his 
cousin ; then he promptly pro- 
ceeded back toward Gedaref 
with his force still intact. 

Our people, however, had 
not been idle in the meantime. 
A column from Kassala had 


gone up and occupied Suk Abu 
Sinn, the principal town in the 
Gedaref district. Ahmed Fedil 
on his return tried conclusions 
with it, but took a nasty knock, 
and eventually trekked off across 
the desert with the remainder 
of his force with the intention 
of making another attempt to 
join his cousin, who, with the 
remnants of his army, was now 
somewhere in the region of the 
White Nile. To reach him 
Ahmed had, of course, first of 
all to cross the Blue Nile, and 
as he marched away south, 
posts of ours began to get 
strung out along the right 
bank of that river for the pur- 
pose of heading him off. He 
kept constantly on the move, 
raiding villages, and it was 
rather difficult to get accurate 
information of his whereabouts. 

I had gone up from Omdur- 
man for the final of the show 
at Gedaref, but as I was no 
longer required there, I was 
ordered back to Khartoum. 
With an escort of five Sudanese 
of the Camel Corps, I marched 
across the desert and struck 
the Blue Nile a little above 
Senaar at a place where we 
had a post garrisoned by 4 
Sudanese battalion. As I 
marched into the camp I was 
hailed by the commandant. 

“* Hullo, Doctor Sahib!” he 
cried, ‘‘ glad to see you. You 
have to go up-river to Karkog 
at once. There is a lot of sick- 
ness up there, and they have 
no medical officer.” 
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“My orders were to return 
to Khartoum,” I replied. 

‘“* T know, but they have been 
cancelled, and you have to go 
off up-stream as soon as you 
can.” 

“ How ? ” I asked. 

“‘ March,”’ he replied ; ‘“‘ there 
is no other way. There is a 
stern-wheeler coming up from 
Khartoum with troops, stores, 
and medicines, but she isn’t 
due for some days.” 

“How about some medicine 
to take up with me now? I 
have none, and, as they have 
no M.O., I don’t expect they 
will have any either.” 

“Neither have I,’’ said the 
commandant, “‘ but your very 
presence will make a difference, 
so you had better start this 
evening. It will take you about 
two days to get there.” 

“ Right,” I replied. ‘‘ Give 
me two days’ rations and I'll 
push off.” 

The commandant’s face 
rather fell. ‘‘ I am very sorry, 
old boy,” he said, “but we 
are rather on our uppers until 
the stern-wheeler arrives, and 
all I can give you is chupatiies. 
They are made out of musty 
flour which is full of weevils, 
and cooked with rancid oil 
Over a cow-dung fire, so you 
can imagine what they are 
like. I had two chickens— 
one of them is being roasted for 
your lunch, and the other you 
can take with you. Higher up 
the river there’s a lot of game 
about the banks, and you may 
be able to shoot a buck or a 
guinea-fowl.”’ 

I started off with my five 
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scallywags at four o’clock that 
afternoon. The commandant 
informed me that the best and 
safest route was up the left 
bank, so, with our kit, we 
were transported across the 
river in a boat, while our 
camels, supported in front by 
inflated skins, were swum across 
by some of his men. We struck 
out at right angles to the river, 
and when clear of vegetation 
began moving south. At eight 
o’clock we halted for a meal; 
the commandant had not ex- 
actly recommended the chu- 
patties, and truly they were 
vile. The camels would not 
touch them, but luckily we 
had a feed of dhura for them. 
We did not linger very long; 
at half-past eight we were on 
the move again—bad for the 
digestion, I know, but we did 
not feel as if we had had a 
meal. 

About eleven o’clock we 
moved still farther into the 
desert away from the river, 
and prepared to bivouac. I 
must say that I abhor most 
tropical rivers—breeding-places 
of fever many of them,—but the 
desert—ah! that’s a different 
thing. I remember—with a 
certain amount of regret that 
for me those days are over— 
that bivouac and many others. 
I was pleasantly tired, the air 
was fresh and cool after the 
scorching day, and as I lay 
on my sheepskin and blankets, 
which had been spread on the 
bare sand, and looked up at 
the cloudless sky, myriads of 
stars were twinkling through 
the clear atmosphere. There 
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was an absolute stillness, the 
desert gave one a sense of 
boundless space and freedom 
which was very soothing, and 
I soon dropped off to sleep. 
A hand on my shoulder woke 
me. It was one of my Sudanese, 
who knew the value of travel- 
ling while it was cool. It was 
still night, but over in the east 
there was a suspicion of dim- 
ness about the stars as we 
moved off. Shortly after day- 
break I shot a buck, and as 
one of the camel men managed 
to reach it and cut its throat 
before it died, they felt quite 
justified in eating it. Between 
itand the commandant’s chicken 
I did fairly well for the rest of 
the trip. We marched along 
the edge of the desert; the 
river bank was lined to a depth 
of about half a mile by almost 
impenetrable jungle and swamp; 
the jungle was composed of 
high trees and tangled under- 
growth, and it was only at 
intervals that we could see the 
river shining through a clear- 
ing. Occasionally we came to 
small villages, or the remains 
of them, for the Dervishes had 
been around there a few months 
before. The inhabitants had 
been almost exterminated, the 
men and old women massacred, 
the young women taken away. 
One or two old men whom we 
met, pathetically hanging on 
to the ruins of their villages, 
had been mutilated; the Der- 
vishes seemed to cut off an 
arm or a leg just for the sport 
of the thing. I sometimes 
wonder if there was ever a 
more cruel and bestial race of 
conquerors, and also whether 
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the modern Egyptian quite 
realises the nature of the re- 
crudescence of fanatical bar- 
barism which we swept away 
only thirty years ago. We 
kept a sharp look-out for any 
of Ahmed Fedil’s men who 
might have strayed across the 
river, but never saw a Dervish. 

At last, on the afternoon of 
the second day, having made 
our distance, we rode down 
through a clearing in the jungle 
to the river, and saw the camp 
surrounded by a thorn zareba 
on the other bank. The jungle 
had been cleared round about 
it to give a good field of fire, 
and as the bank on which it 
stood was rather high, it looked 
as if the camp would be dry. 
As we had ridden down through 
the clearing an awful stench 
had assailed my nostrils, and 
I now discovered the reason 
of it; the surface of the water 
was covered with a green slime 
caused by decaying vegetation, 
for the river was falling. A 
boat lay moored to the opposite 
bank near to the zareba, which 
came close down to the river, 
but we could see no sign of 
life. From a small piece of 
rising ground I could see with 
my field-glasses right into the 
camp; all the tents seemed 
to be intact, but not a single 
man could I see. I was com- 
pletely puzzled. Even if the 
force had gone out on a raid, 
they would have left camp 
guards. I began to feel a bit 
sick—could the Dervishes have 
overwhelmed and massacred 
the garrison ? 

I hailed the camp loudly, 
but got no reply. At last one 
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of my Sudanese volunteered to 
swim across the river and fetch 
the boat. I demurred at first, 
because I knew that there were 
lots of crocodiles about, but 
he seemed to have no fear of 
those, and at last I decided 
to let him go, for I was eager 
to get across and find out what 
was the matter with the camp. 
The ground on the right bank 
having been cleared of scrub, 
I could see far out into the 
desert; there was no sign of 
life there, either of friend or 
of enemy. The Sudanese hav- 
ing stripped, slipped into the 
water, and was soon swimming 
strongly through the slime. I 
watched his progress anxiously ; 
something broke the surface of 
the water close to him, and my 
heart missed a beat; but it 
turned out to be a large fish, 
probably one of the great Nile 
carp. The bank was rather 
steep, and the mud was ter- 
raced where the water had re- 
ceded from it. The boat was 
lying well below the level of 
the zareba, and I noticed that 
the man made no attempt to 
climb the bank and look into 
the camp. He listened intently 
for a moment, then hurriedly 
cast off the painter from the 
stake to which the boat was 
moored, and pushed off into 
the stream. In a few minutes 
he had the boat across to our 
side. 

Leaving two of the men to 
look after the camels, I crossed 
the river with the other three, 
anxiously climbed the bank, 
and finding a gap in the zareba 
—probably the main entrance 
at which there should cer- 


tainly have been a sentry,—I 
peered in. The neighing of 
@ horse broke the silence of 
the hot still afternoon. As I 
entered the zareba my first 
glance showed me that what- 
ever was the matter with the 
camp it had not been rushed 
by Dervishes, for I had previ- 
ously visited a small post just 
after it had been overpowered 
and captured. That had pre- 
sented a terrible spectacle: 
tents had been ripped and torn 
to pieces; every man in the 
camp had been massacred and 
mutilated, and blood was every- 
where; even dogs were lying 
stabbed between the tents. In 
their insensate rage the Der- 
vishes had ripped open sacks 
of flour and sugar, and even a 
tin pail had a gaping hole where 
one of them had thrust his 
great broad spear through it. 
This camp, although to all ap- 
pearance empty, was orderly. I 
looked into one of the tents; it 
was full of Sudanese soldiers ap- 
parently asleep. Away to the 
right on the side of the zareba 
which was next to the river, 
and close to it, which explained 
why I had not seen them from 
the opposite bank, were the 
horse and camel lines, for the 
garrison was mostly composed 
of three squadrons of Egyptian 
Lancers and two companies of 
the Camel Corps. The sight 
of the horses swishing their 
tails lazily backwards and for- 
wards to keep off the flies was 
the first assuring thing that 
I saw. 

Close to the- zareba on its 
desert face I noticed a larger 
tent than the others, presum- 
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ably that of the Bey. As I 
moved toward it, and it opened 
out clear of the other tents, 
I at last saw signs of life; 
about a dozen men stood just 
outside it discussing something 
in low tones, but in an agitated 
manner. They seemed sur- 
prised when we came in sight, 
but sprung smartly to atten- 
tion, and an N.C.O. saluted as 
I approached. The flap of the 
tent was open, and inside it, 
stretched on an angareeb, was 
the Bey himself. His face 
would have been a deathly 
white but for the sunburn on 
it; ‘as it was, it looked like 
light brown paper—the stuff 
you wrap up parcels in. 

“Hullo, thank Heaven you 
have come up,” the Bey said 
feebly. ‘‘ You will be able to 
tell us what is the matter with 
us all.” 

I quickly examined him. His 
spleen and liver were as hard 
as cricket - balls —ague cake. 
There was no doubt about 
what was the matter; it was 
malignant malaria of the very 
worst type. He informed me 
that all the other British officers 
were in the same state and 
practically all the men; most 
of them were too feeble to 
move. 

“And the worst of it is,” 
murmured the Bey, “ that one 
of those fellows outside—a scout 
—has just come in and in- 
formed me that Ahmed Fedil 
with about three thousand men 
is passing south only twenty 
miles away.” 

“My God!” I exclaimed, 
for this was indeed startling 
news, “I hope that he is pass- 
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ing, for if he gets an inkling 
of the state of affairs here, 
well——””_ I shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“I had considered that. 
Now that you have arrived, 
you can take over the defence 
of the camp. How many men 
have you brought with you?” 

** Five,” I replied. 

The Bey gave a grimace, 
partly of pain and partly of 
resignation. ‘‘For Heaven’s 
sake hurry up and get us well,” 
he said, dismissing me by 
simply turning over on his an- 
gareeb. 

I went outside and took 
stock of the situation. In 
those days I was usually quite 
prepared to try anything; be- 
sides, between ourselves, I was 
getting rather to fancy myself 
as a combatant officer; but, 
with the aid of seventeen men, 
to take on Ahmed Fedil and 
his three thousand was, I 
felt, just a little beyond me. 
My first action was to tell off 
some of the men to get my 
camels across the river and into 
the zareba; then I visited the 
British officers and as many 
of the other ranks as I could. 
As I had feared, there were no 
medicines in the camp, but I 
found something that was even 
better — some fifty sacks of 
Abyssinian long-berry coffee- 
berries, which the Bey had 
managed to procure through 
Gedaref. This mocha coffee 
is, in my opinion, the most 
aromatic and delicious in the 
world, and I soon had half a 
dozen men at work roasting 
and grinding the berries. By 
eight o’clock we had given 
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every man in the camp a mug 
of strong coffee, and I believe 
that it was far better for them 
than quinine, which I doubt 
if they could have kept down. 

Just before dark I paraded 
the dozen men of the camp 
who were fit; three of those 
were Egyptians, the remainder 
Sudanese. Several of the latter, 
I found, were camel transport 
drivers, but they were smart 
fellows, and could handle a 
rifle. I posted sentries for the 
night, went round the worst 
of the sick again, had a little 
chat with the Bey, who was 
really very ill, then lay down 
for a short nap. I spent a 
restless night, however, and 
an hour before dawn stood all 
the men to arms, posted them 
at intervals along the desert 
face of the zareba, and cau- 
tioned them to keep awake. 
The first glimpse of the false 
dawn found me shivering with 
cold and apprehension, peering 
anxiously over the zareba out 
into the desert, and wondering 
what daylight would reveal. 
Would I see again, as I had 
seen at Omdurman, a mass of 
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fearless fanatics clad in gay- 
coloured jibbahs moving with 
incredible speed across the 
desert toward the fever-stricken 
camp, brandishing their arms 
and roaring to their God as 
they ran, their emirs galloping 
as fast as their horses could 
lay legs to the ground? Very 
slowly it seemed to me the 
light grew and spread, and 
gradually the whole desert to 
our front became visible; it 
was as bare as a clean plate, 
nor did any one appear on it 
that day. 

The next day one of the 
British officers and a score of 
Sudanese were able to stagger 
around and carry arms—the 
strong coffee administered ad 
libitum was doing its work. 
Late in the evening a scout 
whom I had sent out on the 
previous day returned and re- 
ported that he had located the 
Dervishes nearly forty miles 
away moving south; and three 
days later the stern-wheeler 
arrived with medicines, rations, 
and reinforcements. After a 
time we moved camp to a 
healthier spot higher up-stream. 


Til. 


On Christmas Day we were 
in camp at Roseires, ninety 
miles farther up the Blue Nile. 
The weather was fairly cool, 
and the camp quite a healthy 
one. The Bey, by now com- 
pletely recovered, had under 
his command at the time a 
little over half a battalion of 
Sudanese infantry and about 
three hundred and fifty Arab 


irregulars. Two stern-wheelers 
with reinforcements had arrived 
the day before, and they had 
brought up, amongst other 
things, a case of champagne 
for our mess. Including the 
Bey and myself there were five 
British officers in the camp, 
and most of us had been Jook- 
ing forward to the wine ever 
since it had been ordered, and 
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wondering if it would arrive 
in time for our Christmas 
luncheon. It had, and we were 
just about to sit down to the 
table when the Bey walked 
briskly into the mess-tent. 

“No fizz to-day,” he said, 
“ but it will taste all the better 
when we get back. Ahmed 
Fedil is crossing the river up at 
Dakhila, and we march at five 
o’clock.” 

Dakhila is about twenty miles 
up-stream from Roseires, and 
we marched, as the Bey had 
said, at five that afternoon, 
halted at a small village at 
eleven, and pushed on again at 
three o’clock in the morning. 
At daybreak we were marching 
through a wood parallel with 
the river, came in touch with 
some Dervish outposts, and 
drove them away. Then we 
passed through the wood down 
to the river, and before us lay 
@ view of which this is a minia- 
ture. You may judge the 
width of the river when I say 
that the island which, as in 
this case, lay nearer to the left 
bank than the right, was three- 
quarters of a mile broad. In 
length it was a mile and a 
quarter, and had a number of 
small sand-hills on it at the 
south, or up-stream, end, and 
on those sand-hills were col- 
lected most of Ahmed Fedil’s 
force. There was considerable 
activity amongst them; through 
our glasses we could see them 
working like beavers, construct- 
ing rafts out of wood which 
they had carried over to the 
island from our bank. Just 
as it is here, the deep channel 
lay between the island and the 


other bank, above which there 
towered cliffs about three hun- 
dred feet high, and it wag 
evident that the Dervishes had 
forded the stream between our 
bank and the island, but re- 
quired rafts to reach the west 
bank. The water wasn’t, of 
course, clear like the Spey, but 
thick and muddy as most large 
tropical rivers are. 

The Bey was a brilliant 
soldier, who had no intention 
of allowing Ahmed Fedil to 
slip away from under our very 
noses ; he believed firmly, when 
fighting savages, in the prin- 
ciple of bitting them hard and 
strong every time he saw them, 
whatever the disparity in num- 
bers or the strength of their 
position. His dash was tem- 
pered with a certain amount of 
soldierly caution, however, and 
on this occasion he studied the 
situation with a considerable 
amount of anxiety. The Der- 
vish position was a strong one, 
for the sand-hills rose from an 
almost level plain, a thousand 
yards of which would have to 
be crossed without any cover 
whatever, and, moreover, they 
had over two thousand men to 
our five hundred Sudanese, who 
were the only troops we could 
depend on. Neither of these 
things, nor the fact that the 
Dervishes would be sure to 
fight to the death, for they 
would be like rats in a trap if 
we could get near enough to 
rush them, would have worried 
the Bey much. What did 
worry him was the fact that 
once we were on the island, if 
things went wrong we couldn’t 
get off again. If we had only 
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had a couple of field-guns or 
howitzers it would have been 
simple, but we hadn’t, so the 
Sudanese and irregulars lined 
the bank and opened a long- 
range fire. It was no use. 
The constructing of rafts went 
on, and several of those could 
be seen crossing to the other 
bank. The Bey could stand it 
no longer. He decided that 
we must get on to that island. 
There were two fords—one 
of them was abreast of the 
sand-hills, and therefore could 
not be used, the other led 
on to the lower end of the 
island. 

Leaving the irregulars to 
cover our crossing, we com- 
menced to wade across the 
stream. The water was three 
and a half feet deep, and the 
current was strong. We faced 
up-stream and waded over side- 
ways; each man held his rifle 
above his head with his right 
hand, while his left hand grasped 
the shoulder of the man next 
to him. The first thing I 
noticed was that the water was 
unpleasantly warm, then I 
began to think about crocodiles. 
Before we had got very far I 
was fervently wishing that, in- 
stead of going across the Blue 
Nile with a rifle held above 
my head and my left hand 
resting on the shoulder of an 
ebony-faced heathen, I was 
wading a clear river like this 
with no more lethal weapon in 
my hand than a rod, and no 
more, deadly thought in my 
mind than the capture of a 
clean run salmon. Long before 
we reached the island, however, 
I got something else to think 
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about, for a heavy fire was 
suddenly opened upon us from 
the top of the cliffs. It was 
evident that many of Ahmed 
Fedil’s men had already crossed 
the river, and the alarming 
thing was that when we eventu- 
ally reached the island they 
would be firing almost straight 
down on us. There was noth- 
ing else for it, however; we 
went steadily on, although our 
line was often broken, for we 
had thirty men killed while 
crossing, most of them by ex- 
plosive bullets. When we 
reached the island and com- 
menced to extend across it, 
the fire from the cliffs became 
heavier, and I thought that I de- 
tected the noise made by maga- 
zine rifles. The Dervishes must 
have had a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of firearms judging from 
the sounds they made, many 
of those doubtless being rifles 
which the Abyssinians had cap- 
tured from the Italians at 
Adua. Occasionally an ex- 
plosive bullet from an elephant 
gun would come along; the 
Sudanese next to me took one 
full in the face just after we 
landed, and what was left of 
him never moved again. <A 
Maxim had with considerable 
difficulty been carried over, 
and it promptly took on the 
people on the cliffs, but they 
were invisible, and it seemed 
to make no impression on them. 
The Bey decided for the mo- 
ment to ignore them, except 
for the Maxim, and to advance 
toward the main position on 
the sand-hills. : 
The nearest Dervishes were 
on a knoll on the side of the 
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island nearest the cliffs, and 
the Bimbashi with a company 
was ordered to attack them; 
as there were likely to be heavy 
casualties on that side I went 
with him. Men began to drop 
all round, for they were right 
out in the open and exposed 
to fire both from the knoll 
which we were attacking and 
from the devastating riflemen 
on the cliffs. The situation 
began to look really serious ; 
on the island itself we were 
outnumbered by at least four 
to one, and with the exception 
of the people on the knoll the 
enemy on it hadn’t even started 
yet. It seemed to me that 
given time the Dervishes on 
the cliffs would probably wipe 
out the lot of us, and all the 
others would have to do would 
be the mopping up. Indeed, 
it seemed obvious that, bar- 
ring @ miracle, we were in for 
a complete disaster, as bad as 
that which happened to Hicks, 
if not on quite so large a scale. 
I remember thinking what a 
pity it was, apart from per- 
sonal inconvenience, for the 
present campaign had been so 
smoothly and ably conducted 
that this would be the first 
incident of the sort to happen. 
I wondered what the Bey, who 
was on the other side of the 
island, was thinking about it. 
He was a resourceful fellow, 
with a fertile brain, but really 
I could not see how he could 
get us out of it. I was con- 
vinced of one thing—had he 
known that Ahmed Fedil with 
the pick of his riflemen had 
already crossed the river and 
got up on to the cliffs, the Bey 
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would never have brought us 
on to the island at all. 

Shortly afterwards the Bim- 
bashi was wounded, not by an 
explosive bullet luckily, or he 
would not be playing the big 
part which he is to-day in one 
of the greatest of our self- 
governing dominions. Just as 
he fell the Dervishes from the 
knoll counter-attacked, and I 
had a busy five minutes pump- 
ing bullets into them, for every 
M.O. in the Sudan carried a 
carbine in those days. The 
Sudanese of the company were 
very steady, and the Dervishes 
soon broke and bolted back to 
their knoll. Although the bul- 
lets were still coming thick and 
fast from the cliffs, I now had 
time to bandage up the Bim- 
bashi and the other wounded, 
and it was while I was doing 
that that I first noticed the 
mist which afterwards proved 
to be our salvation. This mist 
was rising from the river, and 
was probably caused by the 
warm water in the stream 
coming in contact with the 
cool wind which had started 
to blow. 

It began to spread upwards 
over the cliffs and across the 
island, and very soon was ris- 
ing from the water like smoke 
from a fire ; in fact, one almost 
imagined that one could see 
the flames beneath the smoke. 
It became so thick that it lay 
like a pall over everything. 
Gradually all firing ceased, and 
we had a very welcome spell. 
I had just succeeded in collect- 
ing and bandaging all my 
wounded when a most unearthly 
scream rent the silent air; it 
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came from the river, and was 
followed by a succession of 
others. I ran down to the 
water’s edge, but found that 
I could only see about thirty 
yards. Presently a black ragged 
shape loomed through the fog ; 
it was one of the rafts on 
which the Dervishes had been 
slipping their women and chil- 
dren across the stream, and it 
was fast breaking up. The 
current was setting it in toward 
the island, and I thought that 
it might drift ashore, when the 
screaming commenced again, 
and I saw the reason for it— 
crocodiles were among the 
women and children who were 
hanging on toit. As I watched, 
one huge brute rose to the sur- 
face, swished its tail round, 
and swept a woman off the 
raft—the next moment she was 
in his jaws. I let fly a round 
at it, but it had no effect; it 
slowly sank, taking the woman 
with it. Before the raft 
stranded on the island every 
woman and child was off it, 
and the water that lapped the 
sand was red with blood. I 
felt sick, and nearly fainted. 

I returned to the men ; there 
was now a deadly silence all 
round, and a certain amount of 
suspense; then from far up 
on the cliffs we heard the great 
war horn of Ahmed Fedil sound 
@ signal. It was followed by 
the beating of many drums. 
A Sudanese sergeant who had 
once been a Dervish approached 
me, 

“Oh, thou bey,” he said in 
Arabic, “that is the signal to 
those on the island to advance. 
It told our enemies that but 
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a handful of us are left, 
and ordered them to charge 
down upon us and extermi- 
nate us.” 

I passed the word along to 
the nearest British officer, and 
presently men from his com- 
pany got in touch with my 
left, while I extended my right 
down to the river. I gathered 
that a line had been formed 
right across the island. The 
other Maxim had been brought 
across by this time, and it was 
sent to reinforce me. We lay 
down in the sand and waited. 
Presently we could hear the 
exultant roar of the Dervish 
force as it poured down from 
the sand-hills to annihilate what 
was left of us. I shall never 
forget their appearance as they 
suddenly appeared through the 
fog, looming up like giants. 
They were quite unaware of the 
line which was drawn up to 
receive them, and came on 
dancing and singing, brandish- 
ing spears and rifles, and wav- 
ing flags. By the time their 
shapes had dwindled down to 
their normal size they were 
within very short range, and 
then they got the surprise of 
their lives. Every rifle along 
the line spoke; the Maxim 
beside me was going all out, 
firing into the brown ; the Lord 
only knows how many of them 
it accounted for. 

Completely surprised and de- 
moralised, the Dervishes turned 
and bolted. Some of the 
prisoners told us afterwards 
that, having been told that 
their enemies on the island 
were finished, they thought 
that we were the advance 
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guard of a new force, and that 
probably explained the poor 
show which they put up after- 
wards. Meanwhile, like hounds 
on a burning scent, our Su- 
danese were after them, drove 
them from sand-hill to sand- 
hill, and finally had them 
hemmed in and huddled to- 
gether at the southern end of 
the island right down on the 
water’s edge. Some of them 
entered the water and stood 
in it up to their necks hoping 
to escape our fire; others, dis- 
regarding the crocodiles, tried 
to join their comrades on the 
other bank by swimming. 
Eventually all those who were 
left on the island, nearly two 
thousand fighting men and 
several hundred women and 
children, surrendered. 

Our troubles were by no 
means over yet, but we over- 
came them with the aid of 
bluff—bluff and the mist. Our 
force was now only about four 
hundred strong, but the Der- 
vishes never realised it; they 
were mustered in batches, their 
arms taken from them and 
broken up and thrown into the 
river, then they were passed 
along under guard and collected 
at the down-stream end of the 
island. By the time we had 
got them all gathered together 
and had picked up our wounded 
it was quite dark, and we were 
faced with the problem of how 
to get back across the river 
with the wounded. The fog 
was already clearing, by day- 
light next morning it would 
probably be gone altogether, 
and if we waited on the island 
we stood a good chance of 


being shot to pieces by the 
Dervishes on the cliffs, whose 
war drums we could still hear, 
There was nothing else for it, 
we must face that beastly ford 
again, and after what I had 
seen I must confess that my 
heart failed me. The prisoners, 
however, refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. Why 
should they, they said, when 
there was another one higher 
up-stream over which their 
women had crossed with ease 
carrying their babies, for it 
was only knee-deep. Led by 
a couple of them we found this 
ford, and before midnight the 
whole miscellaneous troop had 
been transferred to the right 
bank. 

Between tending the wounded 
of both sides and guarding the 
prisoners no one got very much 
sleep that night, and when 
daylight came in, the faces of 
the Dervish leaders, when they 
realised our numbers, were 
studies; utter surprise gave 
way to scowling rage as they 
spat furiously in the sand. 
Their followers, however, ap- 
peared to be resigned, even 
cheerful; some of them were 
already making overtures to 
the Bey with a view to becom- 
ing recruits in the Egyptian 
Army, although the day before 
they had been dying to cut 
our throats. Looking across 
at the cliffs with our field- 
glasses we could see no signs 
of life, although the occasional 
tap of a war drum seemed to 
indicate that Ahmed Fedil was 
still there. Indeed, we found 
out later that he was, and his 
astonishment when he 
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down on the island and saw 
nothing upon it but corpses 
was complete; likewise he 
was thoroughly annoyed. He 
moved off to Rung on the White 
Nile, and there all but a dozen 
of his followers deserted him 
and surrendered to our gun- 
boats. He himself ultimately 
joined his cousin the Khalifa, 
and was one of the emirs who 
were slain when Wingate finally 
put paid to that potentate’s 
account. 

We set the prisoners to work 
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making stretchers for the 
wounded out of blankets and 
wood, which was plentiful on 
the river bank, and by ten 
o’clock we were ready to pro- 
ceed back to Roseires. There 
was no lack of stretcher-bearers, 
and the Bimbashi lay in the 
bight of an angareeb waiting 
to be carried by four stalwart 
Dervishes. 

“And now,” said the Bey, 
as he gave the orders to move 
off, “‘ we will get back to that 
bubbly wine.” 


IV. 


“That is the reason that I 
never speak disrespectfully of 
mist,’”’ remarked the colonel. 
“Hullo, what was that? ” 

“It was a fish risin’,”’ replied 
Tommy, ‘‘ and she’s been comin’ 
fast the last while—rose an 
inch in half an hour and gettin’ 
@ bit coloured.” 

She was the Spey. The hot 
weather of the past week was 
having its effect upon the re- 
luctant snows on the Cairn- 
gorms, and we might now ex- 
pect a small spate. Now the 
colonel had often expressed the 
opinion that by far the best 
time to raise a fish was just 
at the commencement of a rise 
in the river. After that, when 
the water began to grow rapidly 
and the river came into spate, 
one might as well go home for 
all the good a fly would do. 
The only chance then was a 
fat bunch of worms. 

“Good ious!” he ex- 


claimed, “‘ why didn’t you say 
80 before ? ” 


“« T jist waited till you finished 
your yarn,” replied the imper- 
turbable Tommy, and, indeed, 
I had noticed that he had been 
listening to the colonel with 
rapt attention. I could not 
help thinking that the show 
on the island was one that he 
would have loved to have been 
in, for I fear that the world 
has grown much too peaceful 
for Tommy. 

“The yarn could wait,” said 
the colonel disgustedly, as he 
adjusted his trouser waders. 
** Anything can wait when the 
fish are moving. What will I 
try now?” 

Tommy surveyed the sky 
and the water, then moistened 
his finger, and held it up to 
see how the wind was blowing. 

“You have on a Black Doc- 
tor, sir, and it’s a nice size; 
I would jist stick to that,’ he 
advised. 

The colonel waded into ‘the 
water, rod in hand, and feeling 
his way cautiously with his 
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wading stick, reached the tail 
end of the island. From there 
he again entered the water, 
and throwing a beautiful line, 
was soon getting his fly across 
the deep channel, and almost 
reaching under the cliff on the 
other bank. I watched him 
for a little, then closed my 
eyes, lay back, and thought of 
the tale he had just told. 

I shared his abhorrence of 
tropical rivers, at least most of 
them that I had seen—placid, 
pea-soup coloured rivers, glid- 
ing between dank and impene- 
trable jungles, such as those of 
the Malay Peninsula and West 
Africa, and mighty swift flow- 
ing torrents of the same colour, 
swirling around treacherous 
sand-banks, such as the Hooghly 
or the Irrawaddy. I had also 
had some experience of croco- 


diles ; twice I had seen people 
taken by them, one a Malay 
girl in the Sambas River in 
Dutch West Borneo, the other 
a Chinaman in the Klang River 


in Selangor. And I had also 
seen a river run red with blood 
what time the 13th Division 
crossed the Diala during Sir 
Stanley Maude’s victorious ad- 
vance on Bagdad. Like many 
other people with experience 
of such rivers I had longed 
when on their banks for clear 
running water such as now lay 
before me. Yes, I thought 
contentedly, give me the Spey 
with its clear cut mountain 
scenery and the fresh healthy 
tang of its wine-like air, and 
if the salmon is at times a dour 
brute which, except in the first 
rapture of spring, will some- 
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times ignore for days any lure 
you put before him, be it fly, 
natural or artificial minnow, 
or even prawn, he is at least a 
joy to look upon, either when 
leaping out of the water, lying 
on the bank, or on the table. 
On the other hand, anything 
more hideous and repulsive to 
look upon than a large crocodile 
crawling soundlessly out of the 
thick filthy water which is his 
lair, and cunningly working his 
ugly grotesque body up the 
slope of a slimy mud-bank, it 
is almost impossible to conceive. 
Ugh ! 

Whir-r-rr! I opened my 
eyes. The colonel’s reel was 
screeching, the point of the 
rod was well bent, and about 
thirty yards below him a bar 
of silver flung itself out of the 
water, then fell back again 
with a resounding splash. 
Tommy made his way toward 
where I was lying, leisurely 
bent down and picked up the 
gaff, and indeed there was no 
hurry for it, for it would be 
some time before the colonel 
by a happy mixture of the 
suaviter in modo and fortiter 
in re could mancuvre the sal- 
mon near enough the bank for 
it to be used. Then with a 
complete disregard for the pos- 
sible sex of the struggling fish, 
the ghillie said complacently— 

“The colonel’s into him.” 

A quarter of an hour after- 
wards a lovely clean run hen 
salmon of about sixteen pounds 
lay on the bank, and the 
colonel was again wading over 
towards the island in quest of 
her mate. 










Ir was after sunset, on one 
of those long clear evenings 
that the north gives as solace 
for a dour and grudging spring. 

Young grass was sprouting 
on each side of the loan that 
leads up from Bridgend to the 
Brae. Over the dyke on the 
right-hand side a film of rose- 
pink seemed to have become 
entangled amongst the birch 
twigs, giving hint of an early 
shooting of the buds. To the 
left a stretch of grazing land 
sloped downwards in the direc- 
tion of the loch, its short- 
cropped surface broken by 
clumps of whin and heather 
and an occasional boulder. 
Some peewits wheeled above 
the whin bushes, and the beat- 
ing of their wings against the air 
was the only sound that broke 
the silence of the countryside. 

Three cross-bred cows—the 
last with a calf at foot—were 
swaying up the loan in single 
file. Now and then one of 
the cows would surge forward 
with swinging tail, to sniff or 
snatch at a particularly luscious 
mouthful. Behind them walked 
& woman, bare-headed, in a 
coarse wincey blouse and skirt, 
with a stick in her hand, and 
With this she lightly touched the 
Trump of the last cow when it 
sniffed too long. 

Near the top of the hill the 
Toad passes through a gate 
and divides into two tracks— 
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one leading at right angles to 
the Braeface croft and the 
other going on to Braehead. 

A man was sitting on the 
dyke there watching the ap- 
proaching file. He sat so still 
that it would have been hard 
to distinguish him from the 
stones beneath him, had his 
head and shoulders not over- 
topped the sky-line. 

When the cattle reached the 
open gate they passed through 
and down the track to the 
Braeface, but the woman 
stopped and turned about to 
view the scene behind her. 

Where the sun had set was 
a sky of palest amber. The 
hills across the water were 
amber too, but of a deeper 
shade in the hollows, and the 
whole landscape of alternate 
copsewood and pasture was 
irradiated by the afterglow. 
Only the loch in the middle 
distance lay like a grey shield 
on this carpet of glowing colour. 

The woman stood and 
watched the landscape until 
the lights and shadows began 
to. fade to the uniformity of 
twilight, and then she turned 
to her companion and ad- 
dressed him without formal 
greeting or preface of any kind. 

“‘ Hae ye been waitin’ lang 
on us coming, Andra? I let 
the kye stop on in the laigh 
park seeing there’s a pickle 
grass there the noo.” 
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* Ay, I’ve been lookin’ for 
ye coming this hauf-hour past, 
but I’m used wi’ waitin’.”’ 

The last sentence was said 
with a laugh as the speaker 
rose and stood by the woman’s 
side. 

In spite of a stoop, he was 
still a head and _ shoulders 
taller than she was—a man of 
over forty, with grizzled hair 
and deeply lined face, long 
arms, and the knotted gnarled 
hands of a labourer. Hard 
weather and hard work had 
worn away all superfluous flesh, 
but had left the framework 
below tough and healthy. His 
gestures and speech were de- 
liberate, and suggested con- 
tact with the soil rather than 
with his kind. All the char- 
acter and humour of the man 
were concentrated in his eyes, 
grey-blue in colour, but nar- 
rowed from the constant focus- 
ing of far-away objects. Just 
now they rested upon the 
woman at his side. 

She was of medium height 
and thicker-set for her size 
than he. She, too, was obvi- 
ously country-born and bred, 
and accustomed to hard manual 
work. Her broad straight- 
featured face was tanned with 
exposure to all airs. Her hair, 
streaked with grey, was brushed 
straight back and twisted close 
to the neck, but some loose 
wisps in front softened the line 
ef the forehead. The expres- 
sion of her face was a contrast 
to that of her companion. 
Where his was responsive, ob- 
servant, and humorous, hers 
had hardened into lines of 
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patient endurance. The mouth 
was set and the eyes intent, 
as though they were absorbed, 
not so much in seeing as in 
mastering the implications that 
lay behind the object of their 
scrutiny. 

It was the man who spoke 
now, and with some hesitation. 

“I was thinking, Jean,” he 
said, “‘ that Maisie wad maybe 
hae come to a decision. It'll 
be five weeks come Friday syne 
the mither dee’d and the hoose 
is a’ redd up and sorted.” 

Jean shook her head. 

“She hasna’ tell’t me and I 
havena’ speired, for I was that 
feared to pit her aff wi’ seeming 
ower anxious like. But it’s 
sair on ye, Andra, waitin’ on 
this way. I ken that, for ’m 
aye worryin’ ower the affcome 
masel’ when I should be settlin’ 
to my wark. Ye’d think the 
faither, too, was pitten aboot 
some way, though he disna’ 
ken what’s on. I'll speir at 
Maisie the nicht, but I’m feared, 
Andra—feared it'll no be what 
we're looking for. I was that 
uplifted at the start, but noo 
there’s no a wee bit spunk left 
in me.” 

She drew nearer to him a8 
she spoke as though to search 
his face for some refutation of 
her fears. The dusk had crept 
in upon them as they stood 
there, and the hillside behind 
Andrew was but a great flat 
semicircle now—dark against 
the paler arc of the sky. His 
head and shoulders loomed 
darkest of all in the foreground, 
but Jean could just make out 
that he was smiling. 
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“There, lass!” he said as 
he touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Dinna tine hert 
yet. It’s no easy getting folk 
to change their ways, and 
maybe, if yir sister’s wullin’, 
the lad’ll be sweirt to leave the 
toon, and they twa maun bide 
thegither. Dae what ye can, 
but if things gang contrary-like, 
well just need to bide oor 


_ time. We're baith used wi’ 


waitin’ ! 9 

Jean stood looking up at 
him till he had finished speak- 
ing, and then, without’a word, 
she turned and walked swiftly 
down the track leading to her 
father’s croft. 

A lamp had just been lighted 
in the end window, and Andrew 
watched the woman’s figure 
making for the spot of light 
as a moth might go to a 
candle. He lit his pipe, and 
for a moment two points of 
light pierced the uniform drab- 
ness. Then his match flickered 
out, and he turned and mounted 
slowly towards the dark oblong 
that was Braehead, in which no 
glimmer of light showed at all. 

“We're baith used wi’ 
waitin! ’’ These words pursued 
Jean along the uneven track to 
her home. She was making for 
the byre now behind the croft 
to see the cows stalled for the 
night. 

The warmth and the dark- 
hess that met her at the door 
were soothing to her senses 
after the wide grey chilliness 
outside. The beasts had already 
found their way to their re- 


‘Spective stalls, and Jean, with 


stoping hand, felt for Hawkie’s 


back at this end of the row 
and found it. The long bony 
ridge was warm and responsive 
to her caress, and she stood 
stroking it whilst her thoughts 
travelled back across years that 
seemed as grey and far-stretch- 
ing as the mirk outside. 

“Used wi’ waitin’.” Ay! 
Surely they were that—she 
and Andrew—seeing that for 
thirty years and more they 
had been at the job! Her 
father had seen to it that the 
quarrel between the Braeface 
and Braehead should be dinged 
into their heads early enough 
to come between them and 
their play. Jean remembered 
as if it were yesterday his com- 
ing on the two of them sitting 
at the Braeface door and his 
threatening poor, frightened, 
wee Andrew “ wi’ a taste o’ 
his nibbie”’ if ever he caught 
him on his land again. This 
fearsome threat had sent 
Andrew away home to his 
mother, and Jean to her Aunt 
Lizzie, too scared to ask what 
might be at the back of it all. 
But they were careful after 
that not to be seen together 
about the doors. They would 
wait till there was nobody 
about, and then one would 
follow the other at a little 
distance up the burn and in 
among the whins, where they 
felt they were safe and could 
get playing their fill. 

Kathie Forrester it was who 
gave Jean the ins and outs of 
the quarrel when she went 
down to the school at Bridgend. 
It began, so she said, with the 
notion Jean’s father took of 
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leading a pipe down from the 
spring in the Green Howe to 
his kitchen at the Braeface to 
save the carrying of water. 
The spring had supplied the 
Braeface and Braehead ever 
since there were crofters on 
the Brae, and there had never 
been a hint of trouble before— 
even in the drouthy season. 
But now, when Andrew’s father 
saw the water being led away 
through a pipe, he objected, 
and, when no heed was taken 
of his objection, he dug up 
the pipe and claimed the Green 
Howe, spring and all, as part 
of his Braehead lands. Indeed 
he went so far as to threaten 
James M‘Gillivray with an in- 
terdict. Folk down at Bridgend 
were wondering to what lengths 
the quarrel might go with two 
so set on their rights when Mr 
Wilson, the factor, got wind of 
it, and drove up the Brae to 
give his decision in Braehead’s 
favour. James M‘Gillivray was 
given leave to continue drawing 
his water from the spring—for 
where else would he have got 
it this side of the Brae ?—but 
it was an awful downset for a 
man of his temper and one he 
never overed, as all Bridgend 
knew. The water in the spring 
was poison to him from that 
day forward. 

All this Jean had had from 
Kathie, and more she found 
out for herself. She under- 
stood well enough what her 
father felt about the spring, 
for she was one for holding to 
her own too. It was that, 
maybe, that had kept her 
waiting on the way she had. 
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Andrew had waited too, 
through the school years and 
the halfling years, till his father 
died up at the Braehead and 
he took over the croft single- 
handed. 

Jean had the housekeeping 
at the Braeface by this time 
on her shoulders, for her father 
had let her Aunt Lizzie away 
the year she left the school, 
and she was kept busy between 
byre and kitchen when others 
of her age were still playing 
at “‘ scuddin’ stanes ” down by 
the loch-side or running mes- 
sages to Pedenknowe. It was 
not easy meeting when both 
were working. A week might 
pass — maybe two — without 
either getting word with the 
other or so much as a glint 
across the dyke. But Jean 
was not caring then. She was 
but a lassie and new to the 
waiting. It was Andrew—he 
that had always been so back- 
ward at finding his words—who 
could not rest, seemingly, till 
he had had his say. 

Jean remembered the winter 
of the blow-down in the planta- 
tion, when Andrew had come 
upon her gathering sticks for 
kindling, and had made her 
sit beside him in the bield of 
the wood with his coat happed 
about her. 

“‘ Jean ’’—he had said, and 
the words were as clear to her 
now as the day she heard 
them,—‘‘I ken the way were 
placed, the two of us. The 
Braeface canna’ dae wantin’ @ 
wumman, and the Braehead 
canna’ dae wi’ twa. I'll not 
seek to win farrer nor ye can 
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gang. I’ll bide my time if ye’ll 
tell me ae thing—that ye’ll 
come to me the day I’m seekin’ 
ye. Wull ye dae that, lass? ” 

And Jean had promised, 
knowing that the contract was 
as binding on the two of them 
as if Andrew had given it in to 
the Session Clerk. 

That was thirty years ago— 
long enough, as Andrew had 
said, for them to have got used 
with waiting. Life had given 
them the go-by seemingly. The 
years had just slipped away 
from one back-end to another 
with never a hip or a break 
tothem. Yet they had brought 
changes enough to Maisie. 

Maisie had known how to 
keep footsides with life. Many 
atime had Jean wondered at 
the forthersum way with which 
Maisie managed her affairs. It 
seemed she had but to set her 
mind on a thing and she got it. 

Ever since the mother died 
Maisie had been the father’s 
pet, his wee dawtie—the one 
to win sweeties and treats 
from him with her coaxing and 
flethering. The Bridgend folk 
had laughed at the like of 
James M‘Gillivray being turned 
Tound his wee lassie’s pirlie, 
but to Jean it was fearsome to 
see the power Maisie had with 
the father. 

When she took that notion 
at sixteen to go to Glasgow 
and train as a teacher, Jean had 
warned her that the father 
Would never hear of it. He 
had always had a poor opinion 
of the town folk—‘‘a wheen 
Weless pifferin’ bodies, aye ta’en 
up wi’ their niff-naffs,”” he used 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MOOCCLIX. 





to say of them—and he had 
never ceased casting it up at 
Mistress Forrester that she had 
let her Kathie away to Glasgow 
to learn the typing, and all she 
had got from it was a weakened 
digestion. Yet when it came 
to the pleading, Maisie had the 
father talked round within the 
half-hour. 

It was the same with her 
marriage. The father had 
thought little enough of Fred 
Cranston when that young man 
first took up with Maisie. 

“Tf yon was the kind o’ 
donnat she was to meet in wi’ in 
Glasga’,”’ he had said to Jean, 
“she micht hae done better 
for hersel’ in Pedenknowe.” 

But he never let on to 
Maisie that he was not well 
pleased with her choice, and 
folk might have thought, from 
the grand wedding he gave her 
in Pedenknowe, that she was 
getting a millionaire for her 
man instead of a poor wee 
clerk in the Co-operative. 

When Fred took the influenza 
two years later and died, the 
father looked for Maisie’s re- 
turn to the Braeface with her 
wee boy; but no! She took 
the notion to stop on in her 
room and kitchen in Partick, 
and the father had given in to 
her without a word. What’s 
more, he had helped her with 
the rent since and with eggs 
whenever the hens were laying. 

Ay! Maisie had a way with 
her, sure enough, and she had 
known how to use it for her 
own pleasure all these years. 
But now it looked as if she 
was to have the chance of 
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helping others besides herself 
to happiness. 

Jean felt sure that all that 
had happened in the last six 
months was of the Lord’s out- 
letting. There was first that 
cough of Willie’s that would 
not lift; then his mother’s 
notion to try what the Braeface 
air would do for it; then 
Widow M'Intyre’s stroke at 
the hinder-end of March and 
her passing two weeks later ; 
and, last of all, Willie’s remark 
when his mother spoke of their 
getting back to Glasgow after 
the Spring Holiday. “‘ Mither, 
I’m no wantin’ back to the 
toun! I’m that ta’en up wi’ 
the: Brae. Can we no get 
stoppin’ on here wi’ grandpa ? ”’ 

It had taken Jean time to 
get the full meaning of these 
words into her brain, but when 
she went to her bed that 
night they were whirling so in 
her head that they drove all 
sleep from her and made the 
stars turn too in the black 
square of the window. 

“Could they get stopping 
on at the Braeface?” Ay! 
Surely, if they would! And if 
they would, then she (Jean) 
would be free to go to Andrew 
up at the Braehead. But would 
Maisie be willing to stop on? 
Ay! Would she? 

That question had tormented 
Jean all the night through, 
and when it came to putting 
it to Maisie in the morning 
her voice had shaken in her 
throat in spite of herself. Maisie, 
the sly puss, on the other hand, 
Was as cool as the cream in the 
jug she carried. 


“Ay! Wullie’s like me,” 
she had said. ‘‘ The Braeface 
suits us fine for a while. But 
a flittin’s no that easy managed, 
and rooms in Partick’s no easy 
gotten again either. Yon’s what 
I tell’t Mistress Forrester when 
she was at me for to stop on 
here. 

“*Ye aye lookit ten year 
younger nor your age, Maisie,’ 
says she, ‘but it’s the Brae 
that pit the colour in yir 
cheeks. See and no go losin’ 
it again in thae dirty closes 0’ 
the toun.’ 

“** Mistress Forrester,’ says 
I, ‘there’s no a close in our 
locality.’ ”’ 

Maisie had always been one 
for jouking a question she had 
no mind to answer, and Jean 
thought she was jouking it now; 
but her next words lifted the 
heart right out of her. 

“Mind ye, if Willie and me 
was to stop on here, I couldna’ 
wark wi’ the kye.”’ 

““ Ye’re no needin’ to,” Jean 
had told her. ‘‘ Wullie’s that 
clever wi’ his haunds and the 
milking’s easy learnt.” 

Not another word had Maisie 
spoken from that day to this 
about going or stopping, nor 
had she asked what Jean's 
plans might be. Well, these 
could keep a while yet seeing 
they had kept so long, but the 
waiting was telling on Andrew. 
His mother had been away but 
@ week when he was saying t0 
her— 

“Ye miss a wumman in the 
hoose. There’s aye the fire 
to kindle when ye come bel, 
and when it’s kindled the food 
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ye mak’ to yirsel’s no tasty, 
and ye sit ill to yir meat.” 

And that was five weeks 
past. No! Andrew should 
not wait longer for Maisie’s 
decision. She would get it 
from her this very night. 

A sudden noise broke in 
upon Jean’s thoughts, bringing 
her back with a start to the 
byre and the time of night. It 
was a step outside the door 
and a hand on the sneck. Her 
father’s voice was calling to 
her— 

“Jean, are the kye no in 
yet?” 

Jean called back to him 
that she was coming, and heard 
his step return across the yard. 
With the speed born of long 
habit she made the cows fast 
for the night, and in a moment 
or two was out in the yard, 
with the byre door closed be- 
hind her. 

The warmed earth was ex- 
halng a mist now into the 
cooler air above. It hid the 
shapes of even the nearest 
buildings and all light from 
the sky. That which was 
hidden from sight, however, 
was carried to the other senses 
on the heavy humid air—the 
smell of bog myrtle down in 
the birk-shaws, of burning wood 
in the kitchen chimney—the 
eall of a distant curlew, and the 
nearer trill of Willie’s fiddle 
through the half-open scullery 
door. 

Jean dipped her hands in a 


_ pail in the yard, and as she 


dried them on her apron, queer 
words came floating in upon 
her consciousness against this 


background of familiar sounds 
and smells. 

“His elder brother was in 
the field, and as he drew nigh 
to the house, he heard musick 
and dancing.... And he 
was angry, and said to his 
father, Lo these many years 
do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment, and yet thou never 
gavest mea kid .. .” 

“These many years do I 
serve thee .. .” 

Jean remembered now that 
it was in the Kirk a Sabbath 
or two since that she had heard 
these words. She had heard 
them, but she had paid no 
heed at the time. The story 
had seemed no concern of 
hers then, but now it came back 
to her as though it had to do 
in some way with the Braeface 
and with Maisie and herself. 

“* And yet it’s no just that 
way, either,” she found herself 
saying aloud, ‘“‘ for I doot the 
prodigal’s no wanting hame 
and the ither yin’s wantin’ 
awa’.” 

She entered the house by 
the scullery door, and stood 
for a moment on the threshold 
of the kitchen—a little dazzled 
by the light there after the 
mirk outside. Her nephew, 
Willie, was sitting directly 
under the hanging lamp, by 
the table set for supper, playing 
a reel on his fiddle, to which 
his grandfather tapped out the 
time from his chair by the 
fireside: Maisie sat opposite 
him with her head bent over 
her tatting. ’ 

She did not hear her sister 
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come in, but James M‘Gillivray 
caught sight of Jean, and 
stopped his foot-tapping to 
turn a searching look upon 
her from under protruding 
brows. 

The likeness between father 
and daughter would have struck 
any stranger, but it was not 
80 easy to guess the relation- 
ship between the two women. 
Often, and with truth, had 
Maisie boasted that she and 
Willie had been taken for 
brother and sister, and cer- 
tainly to-night a generation in 
years seemed to lie between 
the grey-haired, square-shoul- 
dered woman at the door and 
the girlish figure opposite. 

“IT had to rise and ca’ ye 
ben,”’ said M‘Gillivray reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘for the kail’s near 
burnt. Ye were ower lang 
bringing in the beasts.” 

Jean would have answered, 
but Maisie interposed. 

“And me waitin’ a’ this 
while for to tell ye that I’ve 
gotten word frae Mr Cruik- 
shank, oor factor in Partick, 
that the term’s Tuesday furst, 
and I maun be hame for his 
call. If he hadna’ put me in 
mind o’ the day, we wadna’ 
hae been back in time; but 
the faither says he'll can gie 
us @ hurl to the 7.10 train the 
morn when he’s fetching the 
meal. I’ve been at the packing 
till I’m fair dune—what wi’ a’ 
yon washin’ I had hanging, 
and claes put past in the press, 
and you no there, Jean, for to 
gie me a haund.”’ 

A silence followed this an- 
nouncement. 

“Ye'll be coming back?” 
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Jean heard herself saying me- 
chanically. She had not meant 
to ask for a decision in public 
like this, but there seemed no 
other way now. 

“T’ve thocht on what ye 
said a while back, Jean, about 
oor stopping on wi’ the faither 
on the Brae, but we’ve settled, 
Wullie and me, that we’ll not 
can leave Partick till his educa- 
tion’s finished. He’s in the 
Higher Grade, ye ken.” 

Heaven was crumbling about 
Jean’s head; but she still 
held it high, and gazed fixedly 
at Maisie as though she had 
not understood. 

“Is that so?” she said 
dully. Then she turned almost 
fiercely on her nephew as he 
sat polishing his fiddle before 
putting it away. 

“I thocht ye was content 
here? I thocht ye liked gettin’ 
oot-bye amang the beasts fand 
doon by the watter ? ” 

“IT was that. I liked it fine,” 
stammered the boy with 4 
furtive look in his grandfather's 
direction, ‘‘ but there’s things 
ye feel the want of in a place 
like this, aifter the toun. 
There’s——”’ 

** What’s a’ yon gashlin?” 
said M‘Gillivray impatiently, 
and he twisted himself round 
in his chair to face Jean. 
“What's this ye’re aifter? Is 
it the toun ye’re wantin’ yirsel’, 
lass ? ”’ 

“The toun!” There was 4 
ring of contempt in Jean’s 
voice, and’she looked her father 
squarely in the face. Then 
she put both her hands on the 
kitchen table for support, and 
spoke the truth pent up within 
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her for thirty years. 
it’s Andra I’m wantin’.”’ 

The surprise evoked by this 
bald statement caused a heavy 
silence to fall upon the group 
in the kitchen. It was broken 
by a laugh from Maisie. She 
had dropped her tatting at 
Jean’s announcement, but now 
she picked it up again. 

“ Jeanie! Ye were aye one 
for putting things in a queer 
way!’ she cried. ‘‘ Could ye 
no have said that Andra M‘In- 
tyre’s wanting you? Ye never 
let on to me about him when 
you were at me a while back 
for to stop-on at the Braeface. 
I thocht wi’ the faither ye 
was maybe wantin’ awa’ to the 
toun or to friends.” 

“ Wantin’ awa’,’”’ and Jean’s 
voice quivered now with more 
than contempt. ‘‘ And whaur 
wad I gang gin I wanted awa’ ? 
Whaur are my friends, and 
whatna chance hae I had a’ 
thae year to mak’ friends? 
Ay! Ye may smile, Maisie— 
you that’s had but to smile 
Syne ye were a lassie to get 
daein’ as ye pleased. The like 
0 you'll not can unnerstand 
waitin’ on—aye waitin’ on— 
till yir hert’s cauld inside ye 
and yir heid’s grey. Ay! ye 
can lauch when the licht’s oot, 
but I canna, and I carena wha 
kens.”’ 

Jean stooped lower over the 
table on which she leaned and 
was silent, whilst Willie took 
advantage of the pause to slip 
out of the kitchen by the 
scullery door. His exit, furtive 
though it was, suggested a line 
of argument to his mother. 
“See here, Jean,” she said, 


“Na! 
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“it’s easy talking thon gait, 
but’s it’s no fair on the faither, 
nor on me. Ye’ve kep’ back a’ 
thae notions o’ your’n these 
twenty years to fling them noo 
in oor faces as though ye’d 
been that hadden doon—and 
why? Because I'll no sacrifice 
my Wullie’s education.for you 
or ony ither body. Wullie’s 
the kind that'll wark hissel’ 
intil a bank or the Kirk if 
yell let him; and here you 
wantin’ to keep him to the 
Brae—lifting tatties, stelling the 
stacks, sorting the byre—och ! 
I ken the life the faither’s led 
and Andra. They couldna’ 
help theirsel’; but I’ll not see 
a handsome clever lad like my 
Wullie waste hissel’ on the Brae. 
I ken fine what the crofting’s 
made o’ Andra! He was a 
likely-looking lad one time, 
and what’s henoo? A dried-up 
divot on a dyke-head! Na! 
T’ll not see my Wullie brought 
that length! I tell ye that fair 
and square.” 

Jean felt weaponless beneath 
these arguments. All that was 
left her was to use a bitter 
tongue as a bound man might 
use his teeth. é 

‘“‘There’s nane could cast it 
up at ye, Maisie, that ye 
wasted yirsel’ on the Braeface. 
Ye left it as sune as ye daured, 
and there’s little eneuch o’ the 
Brae clinging to ye noo. It’s 
new notions ye’ve gotten wi’ 
yir Glasga’ tongue and yir 
Glasga’ claes, and maybe they’ll 
cairry ye yet intil a bank or a 
manse, but they’re mair nor 
the likes o’ the Brae -can 
thole.”’ 

James M‘Gillivray, who had 
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so far been a silent listener, 
now interposed, and he spoke 
sternly. 

“Whisht noo, Jean! “Yir 
temper’s bad, but yir tongue’s 
waur. Canna’ ye let folk be 
that has ither notions to yir 
ain? The Braeface is no your’n 
to haund here and there. It’s 
mine. And I'll not hae Maisie 
nor Wullie either tormented 
for to stop on here if they’re 
wantin’ back to the toun. They 
can please theirsel’, and yon’s 
my decision.” 

With this M‘Gillivray rose 
from his chair and looked at 
his eldest daughter to see if 
there was to be resistance to 
his will. All that met his eyes 
was the back of a silent woman 
lifting a dish from the dresser. 
Could he have seen the woman’s 
face, he would have seen no 
more. 


A light breeze was blowing 
up from the loch next morning 
when Jean, with a shawl thrown 
loosely about her shoulders, 
left the Braeface and took the 
sheep path to the dyke above 
Braehead, where she knew 
Andrew was working. 

There was a patch of sun- 
light lying on that stretch of 
the hillside, and Jean, as she 
climbed, could see a man’s 
head and shoulders rising and 
dipping beside the breach which 
the winter’s rains had made in 
the stone dyke. The dyker’s 
back was to the climber; but 
every now and then, between 
the placing of the stones, he 
would cast a look over his 
shoulder, as if he were expecting 
@ signal or a message from the 
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Braeface. He caught sight of 
her at last, coming up through 
a patch of burnt heather and 
young bracken, and, putting 
the last stone in place, he went 
down to meet her. 

One look at her face told 
him apparently all he needed 
to know. 

“There, lass,’’ he said, as 
she reached him silently with 
outstretched hand. ‘Sit ye 
doon on yon stane and rest 
yirsel’ a while. The caller air’ll 
freshen ye up, and ye’re no 
needin’ to tell me the way 
things has gone. I see’d the 
cairt gangin’ doon the loan wi’ 
Maisie and Wullie in it, and I 
was kind o’ prepared. And 
when I see’d ye climbing the 
happen I says to mysel’: ‘I doot 
Maisie’s decision hasna’ gaun 
the way we wad hae likit.’ ” 

Jean had sunk obediently 
upon the stone beside him, 
and now she put her elbows on 
her knees and her head upon 
her hands and rested there. 
There was a quietness all about 
them except for the chirping 
of the linnets in the heather 
birns and the hum of an insect 
or two. 

Suddenly Jean looked up at 
Andrew as though a new 
thought had struck her. 

** Andra!” she said, ‘ they 
were sayin’ yestreen that the 
Brae’s an awfu’ like place for 
@ man wi’ brains and ambition 
—that the faither wadna’ hae 
stayed—nor you neither—if ye 
had gotten a chance to travel. 
Is that so? I was aye well 
pleased wi’ the Brae masel’, 
but if ye’re wantin’ awa’ n00 
ye’re a’ yir lane in the Brae- 
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head, I’d—I’d as lief ye went 
as stayed.” 

Andrew listened to her whilst 
his eyes travelled slowly from 
one familiar feature in the 
landscape to another. It was 
almost as if he were appraising 
each detail before he spoke. 

* Ay,’ he said, “‘ I ken there’s 
a hantle folk that feels thirsel’ 
kind o’ lanesome wi’oot a shop 
nearhaund, or a pictur’-hoose, 
but no us. You and me’s 
content wi’ the like o’ thon 
(and he touched her shoulder 
to make her look up), and wi’ 
lookin’ for the greening 0’ 
the haughs at the turn o’ the 
year, and the wheeties in the 
spring, and the peesweeps, and 
the lown nichts o’ June. I 
doot we couldna’ dae wantin’ 
the Brae, Jean, and ye needna’ 
fear, I’ll no seek awa’.”’ 

Jean had risen to her feet 
whilst he spoke, and was stand- 
ing beside him. His eyes were 
on the horizon, but hers were 
studying his face as though 
she could read each word 
there before it was spoken. 
- When he had finished, she still 
stood watching him. 

“We'll wait on,” she said 
after a long silence; and then 
she left him, hurrying down 
the sheep path towards the 
Braeface as she had hurried 
the night before, when hope 
still lay before her. 

The contrast between then 
and now seemed to strike her 
as she neared the croft, and 
her step slackened; but soon 
the fever of spirit within her 
or some premonition drove her 
forward again. 

As she rounded the corner 


of the house she caught sight 
of the pony and cart at the 
door. She had not expected 
her father back for another 
hour, but she remembered with 
relief that she had set the 
hough simmering on a gathering 
fire before she went up the 
Brae. It would take no time 
to heat up now. 

James M‘Gillivray faced her 
as she came in. He was 
standing in the middle of the 
kitchen with his overcoat still 
on, and some papers and parcels 
he had just taken from his 
pockets were lying on the table 
beside him. 

‘““‘Whaur hae ye been? ” he 
asked her abruptly. 

Wi’ Andra up at the Brae- 
head dyke.” 

“Ay, I thocht as much. 
Ye'll hae been tellin’ him the 
clash o’ the Braeface, likely ? 
Weel, there’s mair yet ye can 
tell him, if ye’ve a mind to. 

*“‘Maisie’s been at me the 
day for to be quit o’ the croft 
and to stop on wi’ her in 
Partick. I’m no greatly ta’en 
on wi’ the notion, but I ken 
fine I’m getting ower stiff for 
the pleuch-pettle. It tak’s a 
younger man nor me for to 
keep this place as it should be 
kept, and seein’ Wullie’s set 
on the book-learnin’, I maun 
seek farrer for the richt yin 
to fairm the Braeface in my 
stead. I ken wha'll hae the 
furst refusal o’t when it’s gie’en 
o’er, mind ye. And it’ll no be 
Andra MacIntyre. His faither 
won abune me and grippit the 
Green Howe, but Andra’ll no 
grip the Braeface. I'll mak’ 
sure o’ that wi’ the factor.” 
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James M‘Gillivray stopped 
here as though he expected 
some comment from his daugh- 
ter, but she remained looking 
at him in silence. 

““Maybe yell be thinkin’ 
ye’ve been sair wrought these 
thirty year and that ye’ve 
gotten little eneuch frae yir 
dad at the finish? Well, I’m 
no denyin’ it! I’ve wrought 
saxty year on the Brae masel’, 
and this place wadna’ be mine 
the day if I hadna’. 

“But I’m no sae _ near- 
haunded either, tho’ I winna’ 
gie Andra the Braeface ’— 
and here M‘Gillivray’s face re- 
laxed into a grim smile.— 
“ There’s a tentie-like body he 
can hae for to mind his hoose, 
if he’s hadden for her and she’s 
wullin’. 

“Ye can think on what I’ve 
been tellin’ ye the nicht when 
ye’ve seen to the kye, and ye 
can please yirsel’ as to whatten 
a tale ye tell Andra’ the morn. 
Pit the hough to the fire noo 
whilst I see to the pony.” 

Jean obeyed her father as 
in a dream. The thoughts in 
her head were running back- 
wards and forwards like the 
shuttle on a loom—back to the 
past and forward to the future 
—with never a firm or settled 
point that her mind could hold 
to. And all the while her 
body felt teppitless and weak. 
Instinctively she grasped for 
support at the ingle-bauk, and 
fixed her eyes upon the simmer- 
ing pot in front of her as the 
one real object in a giddy whirl- 
ing world. 
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And as she watched it she felt 
the tension in her brain loosen, 
and she came near to smiling. 

What was yon flegmagierie 
about a kid that she had 
thought on yestreen at the 
byre-door ? A queer-like notion 
to have come to her mind 
seeing a bit hough with kail- 
kennin to it had always suited 
her well enough. But there 
was more to it than that. 
There was the tale of the 
prodigal wanting home. The 
more she thought on it, the 
more it put her in mind of 
Maisie. Maisie was the wee 
prodigal, sure enough. She had 
pleased herself away there in 
Partick all those years, and 
she had come home to the Brae 
just to suit herself. She had 
flung the glaik in their e’en 
about stopping on here with 
the father. It was the town 
she was after all along, and 
she had won back to it now 
and enticed the father away 
with her forbye. 

Well, Jean had no need to 
be worrying. She was free 
now. She had had to wait 
over long maybe for her man, 
but Andrew would make it up 
to her at the Braehead. She 
was sure of that. 

And with this she lifted the 
hough from off the fire, dished 
it, and set it on the table. 
Then she stepped to the open 
door, through which the sun- 
shine was pouring itself in 
spate of gold across the kitchen 
flags. 

“‘ Faither !”’ she cried, “ are 
yecomin’? Yir meat’s waitin’.” 
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FROM FUENTES DE ONORO TO ABBOTSFORD. 


LIEUTENANT DOoISsY AND Sim WALTER Scort. 


BY SIR CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., M.P. 


It was while tracing the 
history of Masséna’s retreat 
across Portugal in 1811, from 
Santarem to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
that I came on the memoirs of 
a young French officer whose 
misfortunes led him from the 
Coa to the Tweed, and oddly 
enough threw him into inti- 
mate relations with the Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire. This was, of 
course, no less @ person than 
Mr Walter Scott, already fam- 
ous as the poet who sang of 
Roderick Dhu, Marmion, and 
William of Deloraine, but not 
yet the author of ‘ Wawerley,’ 
as Lieutenant Doisy styles the 
first of his novels. 

Of the many French prisoners 
whom Wellington sent across 
the Bay of Biscay some found 
nothing but evil to say of Eng- 
land, as, for example, the 
venomous Pillet, who — rele- 
gated to the pontoons for in- 
discipline—solaced his enforced 
leisure by collecting every anec- 
dote from the Newgate Calendar 
that struck him as character- 
istic of the inhabitants of per- 
fidious Albion. It was from 
him that the French public 
learnt how Englishmen sold 
their wives at Smithfield ; how 
their religion was cant; their 
honesty a Machiavellian system 
of confidence - tricks; their 
statesmen, from Pitt and Burke 
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to Wilberforce and Canning; 
corrupt. 

Doisy was of a very different 
temperament, a cheerful - soul 
who seems to have possessed 
the talent of getting on with 
everybody, and who acknow- 
ledges at the end of his little 
book of military adventure that 
his three years of captivity in 
England and Scotland had been 
made as little irksome to him 
as was possible, and left him 
with a very friendly feeling 
towards his gaolers. His tale 
is full of anecdotes of pieces of 
kindness, small and great, which 
he received from British soldiers 
and civilians. The most not- 
able of these was Walter Scott, 
to whom he devotes several 
pages, which are (I think) quite 
unknown material to those who 
have written the life of the 
laird of Abbotsford from Lock- 
hart downwards. 

Adelbert Jacques Doisy of 
Villargennes was a subaltern in 
the 26th Line, of Simon’s bri- 
gade in Ney’s Sixth Corps, when 
Masséna made his famous raid 
into Portugal in September 
1810, which came to such an 
unexpected end before the Lines 
of Torres Vedras. Doisy had 
some rude experiences; his 
regiment was at the head of 
the column which climbed the 
slopes of Bussaco in front of 
02 
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Craufurd’s Light Division, and 
received the famous down-hill 
charge of the 52nd. “I must 
confess,” he writes, “that I 
never appreciated more the 
truth of Napoleon’s dictum 
that the art of war requires 
the use of the legs no less than 
that of the brain. We needed 
no second order to retire in 
order to prove our aptitude to 
descend an incline at the ‘ pas 
accéléré.’’’ The regimental flag 
was saved, but twenty-one offi- 
cers out of sixty were hors de 
combat. ‘‘ There were so many 
promotions in consequence that 
we accepted our discomfiture 
with a certain philosophy, 
though we talked bitterly 
enough of the mad fashion 
in which Marshal Ney had 
sacrificed the regiment.” 
Doisy was not one of the 
casualties of Bussaco, nor of 
the many who perished in the 
long winter starvation before 
the Lines of Torres Vedras. 
His unlucky date was 2nd May 
1811, the night which preceded 
the battle of Fuentes de Ofioro. 
When Masséna made his un- 
successful push to drive off 
Wellington from the siege of 
Almeida, the Sixth Corps was 
at the head of the advancing 
host, before which the Light 
Division was sullenly retreat- 
ing, to fall back on the fighting 
position of the British army. 
The 26th was at the head of 
the leading division of the 
Sixth Corps, and furnished the 
piquet line for the night. To 
the section of the line where 
Doisy’s company was stationed 
came in the small hours Loison, 
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the corps-commander, with a 
single aide-de-camp. He had 
formed an idea that the British 
Army was still retreating, and 
wanted to discover whether 
Wellington had not evacuated 
his position. He ordered Doisy 
to take twenty men and push 
forward carefully, till he should 
get into touch with the British 
outposts. He himself would 
accompany the party. “We 
moved forward without meet- 
ing anybody for half an hour, 
when the General said that I 
was wrong in believing the 
English to be close, and that 
he was going back to camp. 
But I was to push forward 
till I was fired upon, and then 
to give back, without replying 
to the fire, to our outpost line. 
The night was dark and a gentle 
rain was falling. We found 
ourselves advancing silently in 
@ narrow road bordered by 
hedges. The General had not 
been gone ten minutes when, 
alriving at an open space at 
the end of the lane, we were 
suddenly set upon. Not a shot 
was fired, the enemy ran in, 
using the bayonet or the musket 
butt only. Oddly enough, 
though every one of us was 
wounded, only one—an old 
drummer—was killed. As for 
myself, before I had realised 
the wasps’ nest into which I 
had fallen, I was on my back 
senseless, with a stunning bruise 
on my head and a bayonet 
prod in my left shoulder. When 
I recovered my senses I found 
myself lying in the midst of @ 
circle of redcoats. An officer, 
whom I afterwards learned to 
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be Charles Stewart, Welling- 
ton’s Adjutant-General, spoke 
to me in good French, and in 
very kindly terms. Soon after 
@ surgeon came up, who de- 
clared that the wound on my 
head was the worse of the two, 
but that it would not be many 
days before I should be about 
again. I found that I had run 
into a post occupied by two 
whole companies, and that they 
had discovered my approach 
several minutes before. How 
lucky for General Loison that 
he had the good inspiration to 
turn back when he did!” 
Doisy was sent into hospital 
at Calorico, where a wounded 
officer of the 74th, a Lieutenant 
R. H. Pattison, lay next him, 
gave him useful advice, and 
was of much service to him. 
Convalescent in a few days, 
he was sent down to Lisbon 
with other prisoners, to be 
embarked for England. While 
halted for a moment outside 
the gate of the fort of Belem, 
they were watched by several 
English officers off duty. One 
of them noted that the number 
on Doisy’s shako was 26, and 
came up and introduced him- 
self as a lieutenant in the 
British 26th, which was then 
at Lisbon on its way to Gib- 
raltar. He proffered his ser- 
vices to make things easy for 
the prisoner, and got leave from 
the officer in command of the 
escort to take him off to dinner. 
Several times during the next 
few days Doisy was allowed to 


Visit the mess of the Camer- 


Onians, ‘‘ who treated me with 
such a generous hospitality 


that I almost forgot the mis- 
fortunes of a prisoner, and, 
indeed, all the misfortunes of 
that unhappy planet the 
Earth.”” These visits had to 
stop, because the generous liv- 
ing and the wines of Oporto 
were so bad for Doisy’s wounds 
that the regimental doctor 
warned him that ‘ he would stop 
permanently under the soil of 
Portugal if he continued this 
method of existence.’ For the 
bayonet wound in his shoulder 
gave signs of turning septic, 
and he was sent back into 
hospital. When he was con- 
valescent, and ordered to em- 
bark, the officers of the 26th 
sent him a parting gift of 
provisions to eke out a prisoner’s 
scanty sea-stock,. 

Doisy landed at Gosport after 
an easy voyage of ten days, 
and having given his parole 
not to attempt to escape, was 
directed on to Odiham, one of 
the small towns which had been 
set aside for the internment— 
on very easy conditions—of 
French officers who had ac- 
cepted the terms of parole. 
He adds here, and his word 
must be set against those of 
Pillet and other detractors of 
Britain :— 

“IT owe it to my duty 
towards truth and justice to 
contradict an erroneous belief 
concerning the harsh treatment 
inflicted on our prisoners of 
war, a belief credited at the 
time both because it suited the 
Governmental propaganda, and 
because those of our compatriots 
who were confined on the pon- 
toons did really suffer. They 
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had, no doubt, a wretched time 
—bad food, hardly any exer- 
cise, discipline that was severe, 
sometimes even cruel. But 
I was able to convince myself 
that no one was sent to the 
pontoons unless he had proved 
himself refractory in land 
prisons—except, perhaps, the 
crews of privateers, whose 
methods of making war at sea 
were accounted illegal by Eng- 
lish justice.” 

The stay of Doisy at Odiham 
was short. Soon after his 
arrival there the officers of 
the French garrisons of Guade- 
loupe and Martinique, which had 
been captured in 1810, were 
landed in England, to the num- 
ber of some hundreds, and so 
crowded the internment towns 
of the South that some new 
localities were scheduled for 
the residence of prisoners on 
parole in Scotland. Among 
them was Selkirk, to which no 
less than 190 officers from 
English towns were removed, 
among them Doisy. It was a 
considerable augmentation of 
population for a little county 
town of only 2000 inhabitants. 

The organisation of intern- 
ment regulations in such a 
small place was naturally not 
without difficulty. However, 
the agent appointed by the 
Transport Board to deal with 
the prisoners on the one side 
and the inhabitants on the 
other proved a man of tact 
and resource. This Mr Robert 
Henderson receives nothing but 
praise from Doisy, particularly 
for his punctuality in seeing 
that the prisoners’ modest 
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weekly allowance was paid with 
regularity, and that they were 
not overcharged by the house- 
holders with whom they made 
arrangements for lodgings, 
Naturally the latter were not 
of the wealthier classes, and 
sometimes were inclined to 
doctor their bills. But on the 
whole Doisy found Scotland 
an extraordinarily cheap place 
of residence. 

“Our pay was half a guinea 
a week, with no distinction 
between military ranks. But 
a good many of us had relations 
in France who sent us larger 
or smaller allowances by the 
quarter or the month. This 
was managed through the Lon- 
don banking firm of Coutts, 
who had been authorised both 
by the French and the British 
Governments to carry out such 
alrangements. One of ws, 
named Belleville, was a very 
rich man, and actually drew 
a thousand pounds a year from 
his French estates. My own 
family managed to give me 
£50 a year, which came regu- 
larly every three months. But, 
of course, many of us were 
from poor families, and got 
not a sou beyond our pay. 
The price for one room averaged 
half a crown a week. As to 
food, we mostly formed our- 
selves into small messes of from 
two to six persons. But there 
was a certain individual from 
Martinique, who called himself 
@ naval officer, who, having 
some cash and much organising 
ability, set up a café restaurant 
with a billiard-table, which he 
got from Edinburgh, and other 
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appurtenances. This was much 
frequented, and, of course, was 
open to French officers only.” 

Selkirk, says Doisy, was 
prettily situated among wooded 
hills, with the Ettrick running 
through the town. There were 
no public buildings save the 
kirk, an Episcopalian chapel, 
and a meeting-house of the 
sect who called themselves 
‘ Anti-Burghers.’ The parish 
minister, a Mr Lawson, was 
an excellent man, and liked 
by all. 

Mr Henderson, the Agent, 
was the reverse of a tyrant. 
He winked at a good deal of 
straying beyond the boundary 
stones, placed a mile outside 
the town on each road, which 
bore the inscription ‘ Limit for 
Prisoners of War.’ He even 
failed to take notice of an 
impudent joke perpetrated by 
an officer, who dug up one of 
these stones and moved it a 
mile down the road, so as to 
get a fine fishing reach of the 
Ettrick within the permissible 
limit. There was a rule that 
any inhabitant who saw a 
prisoner outside the boundary 
stones could obtain a guinea 
by denouncing him to the 
authorities, the money to be 
stopped from the delinquent’s 
weekly allowance. But as a 
matter of fact, to the great 
honour of the people of Selkirk, 
says Doisy, no one ever delated 
@ prisoner during the whole 
three years of his captivity. 
He himself became a great 
fisherman—both Ettrick and 
Tweed had good trout, eels, 
too, though these were not 


esteemed by the Scots. ‘There 
was @ loch up in the hills where 
pike could also be got. No 
one ever thought of turning the 
fisherman back, even though 
he had strayed several miles 
out of the town. And the fish 
were excellent additions to the 
modest messes of the prisoners. 

At the time when Selkirk 
was first scheduled as an intern- 
ment town, the local gentry 
held a meeting at which a 
motion was passed that it was 
inexpedient that prisoners of 
war should be received into 
society or offered hospitality. 
This boycott gradually wore off 
as the years passed by, and 
it was discovered that many 
of the involuntary visitors to 
Selkirk were not ferocious Jaco- 
bins nor swashbucklers, but 
harmless, amusing, or even 
pathetic personalities. After 
a year or two many of. the 
prisoners became well-known 
at the tables of the more broad- 
minded owners of neighbouring 
mansions. Doisy has a special 
memory of a certain Mr Thor- 
burn, who taught him to appre- 
ciate the beauties of the sheep’s 
head, the haggis (espéce de 
salmagondis), and whisky toddy. 
Also of a Mr Anderson, who 
used to invite those whom he 
saw fishing in the Tweed below 
his windows to drop in to his 
evening meal. 

“But there was one host,” 
writes Doisy, “‘ whose greatness 
I did not at that time appre- 
ciate, though I now know that 
I must be proud to have met 
him. Sir Walter Scott was 
then only Mr Scott, and no 
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one, save perhaps one of his 
editors, could have suspected 
that he was to be revealed one 
day as the ‘Great Unknown.’ 
To us he was merely the Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire; his functions 
often brought him to our town, 
but he resided some three miles 
away at his seat of Abbotsford, 
near Melrose Abbey. 

“Mr Scott had picked up 
the acquaintance of one of my 
friends named Tarnier, a very 
bright young fellow, with an 
excellent education and a most 
amusing wit. After a time, 
without the official knowledge 
of Mr Henderson, the Agent, 
but really with his tacit appro- 
bation, Tarnier was asked to 
dine at Abbotsford, and told 
us on his return much about 
the reception that he met 
there. Some time after Mr 
Scott told him to ask two or 
three of his best friends to 
accompany him each time that 
he was asked to dinner. 

“The ostensibly secret 
method of our visits was man- 
aged in this fashion. After 
dark the three or four guests 
used to assemble at the bound- 
ary stone on the Melrose road, 
of which I have spoken before. 
There a closed carriage used 
to meet us, and took us very 
rapidly to Abbotsford. There 
our host used to receive us 
most politely; we also used 
to see Mrs Scott during the 
short space of time that elapsed 
before dinner was announced, 
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but she never came into the 


meal. She was, as we made 
out, either a Frenchwoman or at 
least of French origin, for she 
spoke our tongue most excel- 
lently. Mr Scott had married 
her at Berlin.” + 

One would have liked to 
hear something of the language 
in which the sheriff and his 
guests conversed. Probably it 
was English, for most of the 
French prisoners had picked 
up some command of the tongue 
of their land of exile. Doisy 
confesses himself that his ac- 
cent left much to be desired in 
the ears of an Englishman. 
They told him that he always 
began (transcribing the sounds) 
with— 

“* Good mornaing, sair ! Haou 
do you dou? Zis is bioutayfool 
ouezzer todaie.”’ 

Sir Walter was competent 
in French, but was it fluent? 
Abbotsford was in a very in- 
choate state in 1812-13. It 
was only in the June of the 
former year that the great 
‘flitting’ from Ashestiel had 
taken place, and building was 
going on in and out of season. 
The farm was only beginning 
to become the Gothic chateau 
that we know. Doisy acknow- 
ledges that he cannot describe 
it—all his attention being 
focussed on his host. 

“Mr Scott at table was of 
a very different aspect from 
that which we knew from 
passing him so often in the 





1 A curious error of locality. Charlotte Charpentier was, as every one knows, 
of French origin, but Sir Walter courted her on the Roman Wall, and was 
married to her in St Mary’s, Carlisle, on the 24th December 1797. 
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streets of Selkirk. There he 

ve us the impression of a 
stout-built man with a very 
ordinary face, a little awkward, 
with a shuffling walk, caused 
no doubt by his lameness. At 
home we found him a gentle- 
man full of cordiality and gaiety, 
receiving his guests with a 
kindly and delicate attention. 
His rooms were spacious and 
well lighted, his table was 
not sumptuous, but elegantly 
served. I cannot describe the 
details of the house: on the 
two or three occasions when I 
dined there we came after dark, 
and left in the carriage late at 
night. I can only remember 
the dining-room well, and the 
drawing-room less distinctly, 
nor could I give any good ac- 
count of the meals which I 
ate so many years ago. But 
the general theme of our con- 
versations remains indelibly 
fixed in my memory. 

“We seldom talked high 
politics, but were always dis- 
cussing the French army. Any- 
thing that concerned Napoleon, 
any characteristic trait or anec- 
dote, seemed to interest our 
host more than other topics. 
And when the conversation 
strayed off on other lines he 
would always bring it back to 
the Emperor. Naturally we 
never said anything that re- 
flected in a disagreeable way 
on our revered sovereign. Who 
could have supposed that many 
years after Sir Walter could 
have published a book of such 
character as his ‘ Life of Na- 
poleon’? It is an unfair book, 
no credit to its illustrious 
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author. We told him many 
tales about the Emperor which 
we recognise in the ‘ Life,’ but 
they are all twisted into shapes 
which throw a sinister light on 
him, and explain his acts and 
sayings by unworthy motives. 
“Take, for example, this 
story. During the armistice 
which followed the battle of 
Zurich, Masséna and the old 
Russian, Souvaroff, saw each 
other, and conversed familiarly 
in Italian, the only tongue 
which both knew. Souvaroff, 
alluding to the numerous ob- 
jects of art which had been 
confiscated in Rome and else- 
where, and sent to France in 
1797, ended by saying, ‘ Tutti 
Francesi sono Ladroni !’ 
‘What,’ said Masséna, ‘ tutti ?’ 
To which Souvaroff replied, 
‘Tutti, no, forse—ma Buona- 
parte.’ This extraordinary pun, 
coming so unexpectedly from 
the rough and austere Russian 
general, was told by one of us 
to Mr Scott. He was tre- 
mendously amused with it, and 
reproduced it in his ‘ Life of 
Napoleon,’ so as to quote Sou- 
varoff as labelling the Emperor 
as a robber. But it ought to 
be more generally known than 
it is that all the objects of 
art confiscated in Italy were 
estimated at their just value 
by a commission composed in 
part of Italians, and booked 
for that monetary valuation 
against the war indemnity 
levied upon the State in ques- 
tion. Thus the payment in 
cash by the hostile State was 
sensibly diminished.. Moreover, 
Napoleon never placed these 
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works of art in his own palaces, 
but always in public museums 
like the Louvre. So it is 
absurd to represent him as a 
plunderer for his own account.” 

Perhaps—but Doisy does not 
tell us that the Pope or the 
Duke of Parma preferred pay- 
ing in statues rather than in 
scudi ; and did not the Treaty 
of Tolentino demand 21,000,000 
livres from Pius VI., as also 
one hundred busts, statues, 
and paintings to be selected 
by a commission? It did not 
state that of the 21,000,000 
livres a certain part may be 
paid by the valuation of the 
hundred works of art. I think 
that Sir Walter has the better 
of Doisy here. 

Evidently the visitors at 
Abbotsford did not in the 
least calculate how their in- 
genuous tales of the wisdom 
and virtue of their Emperor 
might be deflected in the mind 
of a fine old Scottish Tory, 
whose opinion on Bonaparte 
may be gathered from every 
one of his letters for some 
twenty years. The sheriff must 
have shown no small tact in 
drawing illustrative anecdotes 
from the Frenchmen, without 
in the least permitting them 
to see how their stories affected 
him. Doisy had never any 
suspicion but what his host 
was swallowing them all with- 
out mental comment. And it 
was a shock to him to find 
in the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ new 
lights thrown upon them from 
a hostile point of view. 

So much for Doisy’s three 
dinners at Abbotsford, which 
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I. gather to have been in the 
spring or summer of 1813, since 
the Scotts were hardly settled 
into their new house in the 
autumn of 1812, when Sir 
Walter’s letters describe it as 
being in a state of chaos, with 
furniture stacked anywhere, and 
meals taken in any corner. 
Doisy had another year to 
spend in Selkirk, and this last 
year was marked by the only 
occasion on which the prisoners 
got into serious trouble. There 
had been a minor escapade in 
1812: the good people of 
Selkirk celebrated the victory 
of Salamanca, when the news 
of it reached them in August 
of that year, by a bonfire and 
the lusty ringing of the bells 
of their kirk. A month and 
more later the prisoners got 
the news of the battle of 
Borodino and Napoleon’s entry 
into Moscow. They resolved 
to pay off the Salamanca bell- 
ringing by a counter demonstra- 
tion. Two of them attended 
the Sunday afternoon service 
in the kirk, and succeeded in 
hiding themselves in a corner, 
after the congregation had dis- 
persed. They then waited till 
dark, and admitted several of 
their friends by unlatching a 
window. At midnight they 
started a furious joy-peal on 
the bells, kept it up for two 
minutes, and, having roused 
the whole town, escaped by 
the open back window before 
anyone came up with the keys 
to unlock the main door. In- 
quiry as to who precisely had 
not ‘knocked in’ early that 
night might have detected the 
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culprits who had startled Sel- 
kirk at such an unholy hour, 
But Mr Henderson laughed, 
and let things slide. 

The really dangerous col- 
lision was on 15th August 1813, 
when the prisoners got leave 
to hold a dinner on Napoleon’s 
féte day,—a very unlucky day 
it was to him, for Austria had 
declared war on him upon the 
12th, and the Leipzig campaign 
was just about to open. But 
that, of course, could not be 
known in Selkirk. And with 
memories of Liitzen and Baut- 
zen fresh in their heads, ninety 
of the prisoners met for a 
rather riotous celebration of 
the Féte Napoleon. Dinner 
and speeches being over, an 
officer in an exhilarated con- 
dition stood at the door of 
the café with a jug of whisky, 
and offered free drinks to any 
one of the crowd, which had 
assembled outside, who would 
cry “Three cheers for the 
Emperor Napoleon.’ Several 
bibulous loiterers thought the 
price cheap, and came forward 
to utter the unpatriotic words 
and toss down a glass of raw 
whisky. This provoked other 
members of the crowd, who 
began stone-throwing at the 
too ardent worshipper of Na- 
poleon. He was hit in the 
face, and returned the stone 
with effect into the mouth of 
@ young artisan. Seeing him 
likely to be mobbed, his friends 
inside sallied out with carving- 
knives, bottles, and broken 
chair-legs, to bring him off. 
The crowd gave back, but in 
afew moments began to return 


with bludgeons, choppers, and 
pitchforks. Before an affray 
had actually begun there arose 
the all- provident Agent, Mr 
Robert Henderson, who warned 
the excited officers that they 
had broken their promise to 
hold a quiet dinner, that he 
had only licensed the enter- 
tainment to last till 10 o’clock, 
and that an armed mob cannot 
be held back with chair-legs. 
Wherefore he advised retreat 
by the back door, and the eafé 
was clear before the mob had 
worked itself up for an assault. 
Next morning, owing to Mr 
Henderson’s happy interven- 
tion, all was forgotten. 

So good were the terms on 
which townspeople and pris- 
oners lived by the end of the 
war, that when the abdication 
of Fontainebleau became known 
and the captives were given 
leave to depart for Berwick, 
the good people of Selkirk, 
quite unsolicited and to the 
surprise of the French, pro- 
duced a train of fifty chaises, 
tilburys, and coaches, with 
which they gave their depart- 
ing guests a free lift as far as 
Kelso, half way to Berwick. 
“This delicate attention was - 
so well chosen for our service, 
and so politely offered, that 
we could but accept with grate- 
ful thanks. And so we parted 
from our Selkirk friends with 
the best of sentiments on both 
sides.” 

Doisy got back to France in 
July 1814, and found it un- 
comfortable for a devoted ad- 
mirer of the Emperor, who hati 
now become the ‘Corsican 
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Usurper.’ He had a bitter alter- 
cation on landing at Boulogne 
with the Maire, a newly re- 
turned émigré. Having been 
kept six hours waiting for his 
passport, he treated that official 
to some stinging remarks upon 
the difference between the days 
of Napoleon and those of Louis 
XVIII. The Maire replied that 
his name and the number of 
his regiment should be duly 
reported to the Minister of War. 

And so they were; and 
when Doisy presented himself 
at the War Office he was told 
that there was a grave com- 
plaint against him from Bou- 
logne, of which he would hear 
more. So he went to his lodg- 
ings and wrote out a resigna- 
tion of his commission, which 
may still be seen by those who 
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work at the archives of the 
Paris Ministry of War. It was 
accepted without a word of 
comment, and so ended his 
military career. 

Doisy lived many years after, 
travelled much, and was for a 
long time vice-consul at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He survived 
just long enough to celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of 
his Emperor on 15th August 
1869, and died at Detroit aged 
seventy-seven. His memoirs 
were written a good many 
years earlier, probably in the 
time of Louis Philippe, as there 
is no reference in them to the 
restoration of the Empire under 
Napoleon III., to which he 
would almost certainly have 
alluded had it taken place when 
he was writing. 
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A COUNTRY POSTMAN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. KENNION, C.1LE. 


A POSTMAN is usually a wel- 
come individual, a bearer of 
friendly letters and interesting 
parcels, a receiver, at least 
once a year, of “ boxes.” He 
has certain facilities in the exe- 
cution of his duties, bells and 
knockers, slits in doors and so 
on, and in cases where his 
missives are unwelcome, means 
exist of pressing them on un- 
willing addressees. In the days 
before the expedition to Lhassa, 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet was 
one to whom letters, those at 
least bearing an Indian post- 
mark, were distinctly unwel- 
come—in fact he refused them. 
During Lord Lansdowne’s Vice- 
royalty a tentative knock had 
been made on the Tibetan front 
door, tightly closed against 
India on the eastern side. Lord 
Curzon later on knocked more 
loudly and persistently, but 
with no result. The door did 
not move on its hinges. To be 
accurate, it opened one way 
only. Tibetans were freely 
allowed to pass south to sell 
their wool and shop in the 
bazars of India, but the road 
was closed against traders from 
the south. Other unfriendly 
and aggressive actions were 
proved against the Tibetan 
Government, breaches of the 
frontier and things of that kind. 
Then it became known that 


the Tibetan door on the north 
side had been opened wide. A 
Russian postman, the Buriat 
Dorjieff, travelled backwards 
and forwards carrying letters 
between his Holiness and the 
Tzar on all sorts of subjects, 
while the latter, by one of 
those occult metempsychoses 
common in Tibet, was reputed 
to have become an incarna- 
tion of a Tibetan Saint. It 
seemed certain, in short, that 
the Power which had recently 
absorbed, if not assimilated, 
vast areas in Turkestan, would 
shortly proceed to devour Tibet, 
thus bringing about a coter- 
minous frontier with India, a 
prospect no Viceroy could view 
with unconcern. In these cir- 
cumstances Lord Curzon be- 
thought him—like a prede- 
cessor in 1846—-of another 
gateway into the forbidden 
land, where it marches with 
an outlying province of the 
State of Kashmir known as 
Ladak. 

Through the one and only 
town of the province, called 
Leh, the Central Asian trade 
road runs which begins at 
Srinagar and ends at Yarkand, 
in its length of 750 odd miles 
perhaps the most difficult road 
in the world. From Leh also 
starts a road to Gartok in 
Tibet, thence to Lhassa. It 








was through this little-known 
postern gate that Lord Curzon 
now decided to attempt com- 
munication with the Grand 
Lama. Just an autograph letter 
from His Excellency to be de- 
livered into the hands of the 
Governor of Western Tibet, 
known as the Garpon, who, it 
was hoped, would transmit it 
onwards to the august ad- 
dressee. The present writer, 
at that time a junior “ Politi- 
cal” who, with a Kashmiri 
colleague, had the charge of 
the Central Asian Trade road, 
was to be the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s letter. 

In Tibet a road happens 
naturally. No question arises 
about surface, gradient, or align- 
ment. It is merely a con- 
venient track followed by cara- 
vans from remote times, the 
passes not too severe for their 
animals, grazing at intervals 
not too great, water sweet 
or bitter, clumps of brush- 
wood for fuel. Even the 
latter are not really essential, 
for, by what must be called I 
suppose a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, caravans 
are in this matter of fuel to 
a great extent self-supporting, 
each one burning the dried 
droppings of the baggage ani- 
mals of previous caravans. The 
road from Leh, where I had 
my headquarters during the 
summer, to Gartok, some 250 
miles, was of such a kind, save 
for the fact that it lay for the 
most part near the Indus, in 
this cradle of its birth a clear 
stream, often fordable, a strik- 
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ing contrast to the same river 
lower down, where, a mighty 
flood, it thunders through the 
gorges of Rondu, Haramosh, 
and Chilas. This road was out 
of the question for me by reason 
of the Tibetan post at the 
frontier. An alternative road 
by Rudok was barred for a 
similar reason. Disguise, effi- 
cient in story-books, deceives 
nobody. A normal English- 
man can no more pass himself 
off as a Tibetan in Tibet than 
he could as a Habshee in 
Abyssinia. So it was clear 
that the postman’s only chance 
of delivering his letter was to 
travel swiftly by an unguarded 
route and drop in on the Garpon 
from the blue, to poke his head 
in at the dining-room window 
so to speak. Of course, n0 
whisper of the plan could be 
allowed to get abroad. Little 
pig-tailed men would travel 
night and day to give warning 
to Gartok, for though the 
Ladakis are now subjects of 
the Dogra Maharajah of Kash- 
mir, they were not so always, 
and up to the present time 
Tibet has remained their 
spiritual home. To find 4 
capable guide was a difficulty, 
but the right man was dis- 
covered; one who had a fifty- 
fifty share in a wife at Rudok, 
@ trader in a small way in wool 
and borax, a pedlar of small 
wares among the nomads. As 
@ one-time smuggler of cheras, 
he was a quiet and unobtrusive 
character not given to idle 
conversation. Cheras, it should 
be said, is a hemp drug pro- 
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duced in Yarkand, degrees more 
baneful in its effects than 
opium, but probably less so 
than cocaine, a “dope” that 
does, in fact, cause its addicts 
to— 


“Grow thin by slow degrees, 
Ugly as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards— 
Go mad and beat their wives, 
Plunge, after shocking lives, 
Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards,” 


but more particularly into the 
gizzards of other people, so 
that its importation into India 
has now been prohibited. At 
the time I am_ speaking 
of it was subject to a thigh 
duty. 

A few days before my in- 
tended start, the Wazir-i-Waza- 
rat (or Governor) of Ladak 
came to see me. Unusually 
for a Hindu Raj, he was a 
Mohammedan, a noble of Kabul, 
who had found it advisable to 
leave his country for his own 
good. 

“So you go to Gartok,” he 
said, looking at me with a 
smile. I was taken aback, as 
I had taken pains to keep the 
matter secret. But it was no 
bazar rumour he had heard, 
merely a “little bird,” migra- 
tory, probably straight from 
Simla. No one, however, knew 


besides himself, and therefore 


no harm was done, for to him 
Tibetans and Hindus alike were 
infidels and polytheists, and 
doomed to burn. He was, 
moreover, a friend of mine 
who could be trusted not to 
talk. 


“Who are you taking ? ” he 
asked. 

I told him: Sitara, Kash- 
miri cook; Kamzan Ali, the 
Arghun (Mohammedan-Ladaki 
half-breed) who had been drago- 
man with British Joint-Com- 
missioners for many years; 
Namgyal, shikari; some mule- 
drivers. 

“Take one more man,” he 
said. 

“ce Who 1 99 

“My servant Mohammed, 
Pathan.” 

A tall raw-boned youth with 
black eyes and a laughing mouth 
was outside. Of course I took 
him, and the Wazir pressed on 
me in addition two sepoys from 
the small garrison of Kashmir 
troops. 

“Pell Zyour people,” I said 
as he left, “‘ and let it be known 
in the bazar that I go to Hanle 
for, shooting.” 

To avoid any chance of 
rumours getting ahead of us, 
preparations were hurried up, 
and a day later I left with my 
little caravan in the dark of 
the morning. Outside the gar- 
den gates the road led through 
the sleeping town, past the 
Yarkandi caravan-serai breath- 
ing out odours warm and horsey ; 
then through the main street 
and the silent bazar. A passer- 
by could almost guess from the 
aroma the wares of each dark, 
shuttered shop. 

Outside the town, when we 
settled down to the march, 
the cold air of the wilderness 
met us as the salt wind a 
vessel out of port. We crossed 
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the Indus by a frail wooden 
bridge of the picturesque local 
cantilever type as dawn came 
up, revealing barren plains and 
rolling mountains. Villages, 
with many a mile between 
each, marked by a few gaunt 
poplar trees and exiguous strips 
of green, nestled in sheltered 
hollows; and whilst the val- 
leys were still in shade, a 
monastery, its white sloping 
walls clinging to the mountain- 
side, gleamed in the sunshine. 
As we crossed a stream that 
came tumbling from a gorge, 
there came floating on the 
air the deep drone of great 
monastery trumpets. 

After a long march we stopped 
at a hamlet called Gya, the 
last village in Ladak and chief 
place in the district of Rupshu, 
surely the highest, the bleakest, 
the windiest inhabited region 
on earth. The only crop that 
can be grown is barley, but 
often winter comes while it is 
yet green. The inhabitants 
are semi-nomadic, living gener- 
ally in wretched tents of black 
goats’ hair, very inferior to the 
big comfortable yorts of the 
nomads of the Pamirs, who in 
only slightly less forbidding 
surroundings do succeed in mak- 
ing themselves snug. No won- 
der Tibetan cosmogony pro- 
vides for the wicked a frozen 
hell as well as the usual heated 
variety ! 

Next day over a high pass, 
whence one could see a distant 
lake, a patch of deep blue in a 
stark yellow plain. We camped 
that evening in a narrow valley, 


@ hideous spot, the ground 
leprous white and yellow with 
borax and brimstone. Hot 
springs bubbled out here and 
there, and emitted sulphurous 
vapours which hung about in 
the cold air. From here Hanle, 
our ostensible objective, lay 
one way, Gartok another, and 
my party had to be told their 
real destination. To my dis- 
gust the guide began to jib. 
He came into my tent hanging 
his tongue out. He would 
be killed, his family would be 
killed, every one would be 
killed ; he dared not go. Ram- 
zan Ali was told off to talk to 
him and see that he did not 
vanish away, and for hours 
after the little circle round the 
fire had broken up, the two 
sat on talking and drinking 
tea. Then the guide got up 
and turned into the Ladaki’s 
tent. Ramzan Ali came to 
mine. 

“He will go,”’ he said; “he 
is a poor man and wants the 
reward, and only asks to be 
beaten.” 

‘So that was arranged. The 
guide was to be called into my 
tent in the morning; there 
would be cries; he would run 
out, followed by myself with a 
stick, and at Gartok it would 
be known he had only sub- 
mitted to force majeure. The 
little pantomime was duly car- 
ried out; the guide awoke the 
echoes with realistic yells and 
as I expected, he never went 
back on his promise, for the 
Ladakis are a simple and ami- 
able race who lie with diffi- 
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culty. Nor, I may add, did 
anything unpleasant subse- 
quently happen to himself or 
his family. 

Leaving evil-smelling Puga 
we turned north, recrossed the 
Indus, and then over a high 
pass. The guide rode ahead, 
prospecting carefully to avoid 
changpas. That evening, when 
the landscape was golden under 
the setting sun, and men and 
beasts were feeling an intense 
longing for the sight of a distant 
clump of tamarisk that might 
indicate water and a camping 
ground, from the top of a little 
saddle he signalled danger. I 
laid myself beside him on the 
sand to examine with the glasses 
the detestable people who stood 
between us and our night’s rest. 
They were a mile or so away 
ina hollow. Black tents, men, 
yaks, dogs, scattered about, 
all standing out in the vapour- 
less air microscopically sharp. 
The men were moving slowly 
around the encampment, evi- 
dently engaged in the daily 
quest for the dried dung fuel 
(argols), described so pathetic- 
ally by the gentle Pére Huc. 
“When one is lucky enough,”’ 
he wrote, “to find half-con- 
cealed among the grass an 





‘argol recommendable for its 


size and dryness, there comes 
over the heart a tranguil joy, 
one of those sudden emotions 
which create a transient happi- 
ness.” 

Our caravan men, I fear, 
wished them no such joys, 
consigned them rather to nether 
regions—of the cold kind. So 
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we turned about, and were 
still wearily travelling when 
night fell. The caravan closed 
up, and the guide in front 
became a black shape, rising 
and falling with the inequalities 
of the ground. Bound to his 
waist below his pigtail was a 
charm box of copper bearing 
on it in silver the mystic mono- 
gram, “‘The Powerful Ten.” 
In the gloom this caught the 
light of the stars, and became 
a faint will-o’-the-wisp, lead- 
ing on and into the mists of 
dreamland, so that when my 
pony suddenly stopped head 
down I nearly fell into the sky, 
or so it seemed. But the stars 
were reflected in a pool of water 
at which he was drinking ; and 
we had reached our camping 
ground. 

The fourth evening out we 
hoped to be watering at the 
Indus, the northern branch 
which unites with the Gartok 
stream above  ‘Tashigang. 
Through the day we were 
moving like minute insects 
along the upper edge of a 
plain gently tilted, so that 
one looked south and down 
across a wide glacis to the 
snowy ramparts of the Hima- 
laya. There was no wind, and 
the dust of our caravan hung 
far behind us in the air. But 
for the soft shuffle of our 
animals’ hoofs on the sand or 
the click of a stone, the silence 
was intense, broken now and 
again by a marmot’s whistle 
and once by the music of a 
skein of wild geese high in the 
heavens winging their way 














southwards. About mid-day 
we made a halt to eat, and I 
pulled out my glasses. <A 
Tibetan landscape is painted 
in the half-tones peculiar to 
waterless regions. Here, under 
the intense light, colours seemed 
to melt into one another, the 
yellowy green of the wide 
plain, the blue of a distant 
lake, the line of salt shimmering 
white that marked its margin. 
But the thin veil that gave an 
appearance of misty unreality 
to the middle distance hung 
low, so that a group of far-off 
summits in startling reds and 
yellows and the silver of Hima- 
layan snows stood out sharply 
against the blue sky. The 
glasses revealed a herd of wild 
asses moving about on the 
plain. A few dry sticks up- 
right in the ground showed 
strange signs of life, and be- 
came attached to ghost-like 
bodies—antelope. Looking to- 
wards the far-off river, I 
thought for a moment I saw 
two dim specks moving east. 
“Do you see something? ” 
the guide said as I continued 
to look. I told him. “ Are 
they going fast?” he asked. 
But they had gone, and I 
could not pick them up again. 
He seemed disturbed about 
those moving specks on the 
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caravan road. Traders or 
changpas would be a little 
crowd; men on foot would 
hardly be seen. Two lone 
riders might be bearers of 
news to Gartok; if moving 
fast, almost certainly so. Thus 
his smuggler’s mind argued. 
From our line of march the 
monastery of Tashigang on an 
eminence near the Indus was 
just visible. Near it is the 
frontier post of Demjok, estab- 
lished in‘the seventeenth cen- 
tury after Basgo, a name not 
generally included in a list of 
the great battles of the world, 
but. amcng these mountains 
more famous than any, from 
Cunaxa to Waterloo. <A 
Tibetan army had _ entered 
Ladak, and the King, to his 
own eventual undoing, had 
begged the help of the Delhi 
Emperor. “An immense 
army” arrived from India, 
defeated the Tibetans at Basgo, 
and pursued them to Tashi- 
gang, where a treaty was made 
in force to this day. ‘‘ Whereas 
Bhuddistic and non-Bhuddistic 
religions have nothing in com- 
mon,” it began. Tibetan isola- 
tion was formally recognised, 
and even trade restricted to a 
few State missions. Only once 
since then had the seclusion 
of the Bhuddist State been 








1 The bar-headed goose breeds in a chain of lakes about Rudok, not far from 


where we were. 


On a visit to this lake the previous year I found I could walk 


quite close to adult birds without their taking flight, and they were flying about 
my tent all day. They are protected by the monks of the Rudok monastery, 


and of course I respected their confidence. 
observable in wild sheep in the neighbourhood of monasteries. 


Similar tameness is sometimes 
The fear of 


human beings seems to be congenital, since it is found in young as in adults. 


Tameness is always acquired. 
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proken by an Indian army, 
when the Dogra Durbar, en- 
couraged by successes in other 
mountain regions, planned the 
subjection of the vast empty 
spaces to the east. The in- 
yasion is presented pictorially 
in Ladaki frescoes — sepoys, 
elephants, guns, palanquins in 
endless procession up and down 
the white sugar-cones that 
conventionally represent the 
snowy mountains of Kashmir, 
at their head the great General 
Zorawar Singh. After he had 
penetrated beyond Gartok, his 
army was surrounded by 
Tibetans in superior numbers, 
now sure of their prey. But 
the Indians’ chief enemy was 
Tibetan cold. The sepoys, poor 
wretches, were reduced to burn- 
ing the stocks of their rifles 
for fuel. In the final attack 
Zorawar Singh was killed by 
a spear thrust, and there fol- 
lowed the panic and destruc- 
tion of a leaderless army. Those 
who escaped the sword the cold 
slew ; and so Tibet fell back into 
her slumber. 

We were still pushing for- 
ward when evening came on, 
and purple shadows crept 
among the mountains; the 
distant. snows and islands of 
cloud flushed pink, and next 
moment all was grey and cold. 
Abitter wind sprung up. When 
it was dark we found ourselves 
among sand-dunes, and the 
guide’s ignis fatuus plunged 
about like a light at sea. We 
had a short halt for a mouthful 
of food, after which the pace 
dragged, as animals were tired 
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and had been without water all 
day. About ten o’clock I be- 
came aware I was no longer 
hearing the muleteers talking 
to their charges, and found 
that the guide and I were 
alone. Of the two alternatives, 
going back to hunt for the 
caravan or waiting for them 
to find us, we decided on the 
latter, on the principle—which 
may be quite wrong—that two 
bodies moving about in the 
dark would be rather less likely 
to meet than if one was. 
stationary. It was possible 
too that the caravan would 
wait till light, and then follow 
our tracks. So we off-saddled 
and arranged to sleep and 
watch by turns. My head on 
my saddle and huddled in my 
Chitral choga, not even the 
melancholy cries of the guide 
could prevent my sleeping. 
Desert sand, however, makes the 
chilliest of all beds, and before 
long I found myself wide awake 
and desperately cold, the guide 
a silent, amorphous bundle by 
my side. Stamping about to 
warm myself I shouted, a feeble 
cry that was at once lost in the 
solitude. Feeble though it was, 
to my delight there came an 
answer, and presently the cara- 
van struggled up. The Kash- 
miri, who loves the réle of 
Providence, had brought a few 
sticks from the last camp; we 
had a little water in our 
bottles, and hot tea, some 
food and shelter from the wind, 
put a different aspect on life. 
Very early in the morning 
Mohammed crept into my tent 
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and said he had heard voices 
about, and the light presently 
disclosed a group of mounted 
Tibetans a few hundred yards 
away. We supposed they must 
have received warning at Tashi- 
gang, and had located us in 
the dark by the fire. Moham- 
med, I had found, was one 
whose hands, so to speak, had 
been taught to war and his 
fingers to fight at an early 
age, and by his behaviour it 
seemed they were itching now 
to pull a trigger on the idolators. 
He had to be restrained. As 
we loaded up and moved off, 
with the river as our imme- 
diate goal, the Tibetans made 
no attempt to stop us, but 
moved with us at a little 
distance on a flank. - It struck 
me afterwards that they would 
have barred our progress then 
if we had headed towards Thok 
Jalung to the north-east, where 
there are gold workings re- 
puted to be very rich. I was 
told of a huge nugget found 
there “‘as big as a horse’s 
neck,” but it was buried again 
for fear of the guardian spirits ! 

After going a couple of hours 
we struck the northern branch 
of the Indus, and our animals 
rushed into the water to get 
their well-earned drink. After 
fording the river we crossed 
a sandy plain, and a few miles 
farther on came to the other 
branch, on the far side of 
which we struck the caravan 
road previously traversed by 
no European, unless it was 
Moorcroft in the ‘forties. At 
@ loop in the stream we made 
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@ halt to cook and eat a square 


meal. The Tibetans, whose 
numbers had in the meantime 
increased, now made a ring 
round us, evidently meaning 
to stop further progress. I 
sent Ramzan Ali to parley 
with a lama, who seemed to 
be directing matters, a big 
man in red robes, shaven and 
shorn, loud in voice and unholy 
in looks, one of the Hagiocracy 
who stand to lose most by the 
admission of light and _ air, 
figuratively speaking, into this 
dark land. “ Tell him,” I said, 
“that I am on a peaceable 
mission to deliver an important 
letter to the Garpon, which 
done, I will immediately return 
to Leh.” Ramzan Ali came 
back smiling nervously. The 
lama, it appeared, was the 
Abbot of Tashigang. He was 
very angry at our having slipped 
by his frontier post. Why, he 
had asked, if our mission was 
peaceable, had we come like 
thieves by an unknown route ? 
This was a nasty one. As for 
the letter, the Garpon had no 
need of it. We must return 
at once. So we pitched camp, 
and the Tibetans set guards 
round. It rather looked as if 
His Excellency’s letter might 
be returned to sender. When 
nothing happened the next day, 
it seemed the Tibetans’ imme- 
diate plan was to contain us in 
our camp. 

In anticipation of an impasse 
of this sort, I had brought with 
me a pony of the Khatgan 
breed, famous all over the 
Hindu Kush. He stood but 
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14 hands, but looked like a 
miniature hunter, and I had 
never got to the bottom of 
him. If Lal Kafir, so called 
fom a coat like burnished 
copper, had a fault, it was an 
unpleasant propensity to dance 
sideways along a narrow moun- 
tain road. My plan was to 
gallop through the guards, and 
once past them I knew no 
Tibetan pony could catch him, 
or even as they say, come up 
with his dust, and so to Gartok. 
As @ proverb says, “ A person 
who is sent has nought to do 
but convey his message.”’ Lal 
was brought to my tent very 
early next morning, and when 
there was sufficient light I set 
off. The Tibetans seemed to 
be on the alert, as a number 
of men made a rush through to 
stop me. With a rider shout- 
ing and striking with his crop, 
Lal went through these with- 
out a check, scattered the tea- 
pots of a Tibetan camp kitchen, 
nearly down over a tent rope, 
then splash through the river 
to avoid a knot of men on the 
way, and we were clear. By 
the time the Tibetans had blown 
up their fuses and fired a few 
shots I was well away. After 
going a little distance I eased 
Lal and took a look round. 
Some mounted Tibetans were 
following, one rider some dis- 
tance ahead of the rest, but it 
was easy to keep away from 
them all. 

The exhilaration of a queer 
adventure was not to last very 
long. The low buildings that 
comprise the town of Gartok 
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(Gar Gunsa), really a head- 
quarter of nomads, were just 
discernible in the distance when 
out of a depression in the 
ground arose a dark mass of 
men coming in my direction— 
an army, in fact, if the word 
may be used for a hundred or 
so Tibetans mounted and on 
foot. They were moving on a 
broad front, in the centre of 
which, under a red umbrella, 
was one in a fur robe with a 
golden straight - brimmed hat 
of highly glazed papier-maché, 
a wonderful person who could 
be none other but the Garpon 
himself. Riding up to him, I 
saluted him in the few Tibetan 
words I knew, but he gave no 
reply. Instead, four stalwart 
fellows seized my pony’s reins 
and pulled him round, and I 
found myself accompanying the 
crowd in the direction of my 
camp. Though it did not 
appeal to me at the time, they 
were a wonderfully picturesque 
crowd, in garments of leather, 
panther skins, or dark blue 
homespun yellow spotted. Most 
of them wore high red boots, 
and on their heads flat caps, 
below which their hair was cut 
straight across their low fore- 
heads. They carried swords, 
the scabbards of some of them 
being decorated with silver and 
corals. These were stuck cross- 
wise in their belts. Their long 
matchlocks were furnished with 
hinged rests made of a pair of 
antelope horns, folded forward 
when carried to make an ugly- 
looking pike. 

All my protests had been 
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received in complete silence. 
Presently the mounted man I 
had seen behind me in front 
of the others drew near. It 
was Mohammed, who unslung 
his rifle and remained in the 
offing. Disliking the prospect 
of being brought to my camp 
“in charge,” I assumed quies- 
cence for some time, and then 
suddenly dug my heels into 
Lal’s sides. He gave a mighty 
rear and plunge, but the Ti- 
betans hung on, and several 
others, drawing their swords 
and making hideous grimaces, 
rushed at me. I had taken the 
precaution of leaving my Mauser 
pistol behind, otherwise that 
moment would have seen pos- 
sibly the end of a Tibetan or 
two, but more probably that 
of a postman. A fracas was 
certainly no part of my pro- 
gramme. As it was, the Garpon 
intervened in time. The hum- 
our of the situation was sup- 
plied by Mohammed, whom I 
suddenly noticed circling his 
pony round at a gallop with his 
rifle covering every one in turn, 
and evidently intending a shot 
into the brown, a proceeding 
from which he was dissuaded 
by my earnest shouts. 

When we arrived back at 
my camp I was relieved to find 
myself free, but the Tibetan 
crowd began swarming among 
the tents, evincing curiosity of 
a rude and disagreeable kind 
that soon becomes acquisitive 
and dangerous. The Garpon 
was no longer in evidence, and 
I felt it necessary to display 
the few teeth I possessed. As 
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I went into my tent to get my 
rifle, a Tibetan who followed 
me was sent flying. Then with 
Mohammed and the two sepoys 
we began to push the crowd 
back. The moment was critical, 
The Tibetans when pressed 
gave way, but others closed in 
again. Some were blowing up 
the matches of their rifles, and 
if a single shot had been fired 
a “regrettable incident ’’ would 
certainly have followed. Mo- 
hammed again made me feel 
nervous. I saw one Tibetan— 
the Pathan red-faced behind 
him—shoot, in a sort of para- 
bola, out of the cooking tent 
into the river. Somehow or 
other to my relief the camp 
was at last cleared, and Mo- 
hammed and the two sepoys 
were posted as sentries, which 
done I sent Ramzan Ali with 
@ letter to the Garpon warning 
him that intruders at night 
would be fired on. He sent no 
reply, but presently I saw his 
tent go up a couple of hundred 
yards away. The night was 
spent in visiting my outposts, 
so to speak, and when day 
dawned without further inei- 
dent I felt that the game had 
been half won, or at any rate 
if I was to have an interview 
with the Garpon at all, if 
would be more or less on equal 
terms and not in the embarras- 
sing relationship of captive and 
Governor. 

After a decent interval I 
sent Ramzan Ali to interview 
the Garpon and try to induce 
him to come over for a pow 
wow: no easy matter, 28, 
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Tibetan-like, his fixed idea was 
somehow or other to get the 
foreigner out of his country 
without an interview. As men 
and ponies had already been 
put on short rations, had he 
kept on saying and doing noth- 
ing he would certainly have 
attained his object. Ramzan 
Ali, however, was one who— 
to use an Eastern figure—was 
able to “ submit with assurance 
the wares of his argument to 
the gaze of the purchasers in 
the market of subtleties.”” In 
our more homely idiom he 
could talk the hind-leg off a 
donkey; and he came back 
successful. Perhaps he made 
out that my grain bags had 
no bottom like the widow’s 
ephah—a belief that would 
present no inherent difficulties 
in Chang Thang. So a meeting 
was arranged for to-morrow. 
The square durbar tent brought 
for the occasion was pitched, 
camp-chairs decently clad with 
sik, the Union Jack run up 
on the camp flag-staff. I was 
in uniform; my three armed 
men formed a guard of honour. 
Ramzan Ali had even per- 
suaded the Garpon that since 
I myself would meet him on 
foot, it would be fitting for 
him to dismount from his big 
white mule with the scarlet 
trappings at the limit of my 
camp. 

The Garpon, accompanied by 
his important advisers, includ- 
ing the Abbot of Tashigang, 
straddled up to my tent. The 
latter during the whole of the 
interview never ceased to swing 





his prayer-wheel, an instru- 
ment of devotion described 
with masterly ambiguity by 
@ Buddhist pilgrim of 1500 
years ago as being of “in- 
credible efficacy.’”’ The Gover- 
nor’s appearance was that of 
an upper-class Tibetan—short, 
a bullet head, a snub nose, 
thick lips, yet not unpleasing so 
far a8 he could be judged with 
his eyes always concealed by 
enormous goggles. After seat- 
ing himself he began in a high 
voice to ask what I meant by 
it all. I replied that after he 
had honoured me by partaking 
of refreshment I would explain 
my visit. So my boxes of 
sweet biscuits, crystallised fruit, 
and such-like were opened, and 
under the influence of tea with 
tinned milk and lots of sugar 
the potentate thawed. The 
talk ranged from Royalties to 
railways, telephones to _ tea- 
gardens, elephants to aeroplanes 
—flying machines had even 
then left the earth,—but of all 
the achievements of Western 
civilisation I described, one 
only seemed to arouse in him 
a sense of astonishment,—a 
certain noble British cow that 
in twelve months had yielded 
1000 gallons of milk ! 

“ And why,” he suddenly 
asked, “do you British living 
in this wonderful country wish 
to possess our poor land ? ” 

“God forbid,” I said; “my 
Government’s one desire is for 
friendly relations between the 
two countries, that both should 
enjoy the benefits of trade and 
that Tibet should be independ- 
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ent and strong. What they 
do not desire is that Tibet 
should be absorbed by the 
Power that is yearly extending 
her boundaries in Asia.” I 
might truthfully have added 
that, unlike the Russians, the 
British have not and never 
have had a policy of expan- 
sion in the East. The fact that 
millions of Indians had now 
been brought under British 
protection and government— 
to their incalculable advantage 
—had entirely been brought 
about by the misgovernment 
and hostility of their former 
rulers. I went on to say that 
it was not within the com- 
petence of a messenger to dis- 
cuss such high politics, and 
then brought up the subject 
of the Viceroy’s letter. The 
Garpon made a long speech, 
in the course of which he 
several times drew his finger 
across his throat. The gist 
was that if he dared to send 
the letter to Lhassa he would 
be recalled and executed. 

“What is a mere letter? ’ I 
asked. ‘‘ You are not respon- 
sible for its contents.” 

After much more talk he 
said he would consider the 
matter, and left. In the evening 
he sent over for Ramzan Ali, 
who went, and returned about 
midnight. 

“He will take the letter.” 

“Good, and what did you 
tell him ? ” 

“I said that if he refused, 
the Sahib would find his way 
to Lhassa with it by some 
other route, and then the Gar- 
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pon would certainly be exe: 
cuted ! ” 

There was another durbar 
next day, and the letter in g 
big sealed envelope was cere- 
moniously delivered to the Gar- 
pon, who received it standing, 
He examined minutely the ad- 
dress and the big seal and the 
Royal coat of arms embossed 
in gold. He and his advisers 
were rather exercised about 
the latter. Then one asked 
Ramzan Ali to explain the 
significance of the strange 
beasts. I was a little relieved 
that he did not pass the inquiry 
on to me, as my ingenuity might 
have been unequal to the occa- 
sion. Ramzan Ali, however, 
gave a reply that caused heads 
to wag comprehendingly. 
Whether lion and unicorn were 
henceforth to them the tutelary 
demons of the Government of 
India or possessed some mys- 
terious significance in the white 
man’s religion is doubtful. All 
Ramzan Ali would say about it 
afterwards was that he gave 
them a reply suitable to their 
understanding. For me the 
important thing was that I had 
obtained not only a receipt 
for the letter, but a written 
undertaking from the Garpon 
to forward it to the Dalai 
Lama at Lhassa. 

I presented some small gifts 
to the Garpon, and a returm 
visit was made the same day 
to his tent, where in the cause 
of duty I drank Tibetan tea. 
We started on the return jour- 
ney by the caravan road next 
morning, and reached Leh five 
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days later, where reports of my 
capture and ill-treatment at 
the hands of the Tibetans had 
been the gossip of the bazar, 
and incidentally the cause of 
much anxiety to my wife. 

The next scene, so far as 
the postman was concerned, 
was at Srinagar, where we had 
gone for the winter, some months 
later. Ramzan Ali, who had 
been left at Leh, suddenly ap- 
peared, his face black from 
the snows of the passes. He 
had brought a packet from the 
Garpon, and on opening the 
eover, the first thing that came 
out was the precious letter, 
seals broken, thumbed, and 
dirty. The Garpon wrote 
briefly that he had not dared 
to forward it, though from the 
condition it was in there could 
be little doubt that it had 
actually been to Lhassa and 
sent back—with suitable in- 
structions. So, after all, the 


Viceroy’s letter was to be “ re- 
turned to sender,” an ending 
to my mission that brought 
me keen disappointment. <A 
word for the occasion was as 
usual supplied by Ramzan Ali: 


‘* If your affairs are prosperous it is not 

due to your deliberation. 

If also things go wrong it is not your 
fault. 

Assume the habit of resignation and 
live content, 

Since the good and evil of the world 
are not ordained by you.” 


I have often thought that 
there was one who must have 
regretted the return of Lord 
Curzon’s letter even more than 
I did—the Grand Lama him- 
self. The next event was the 
bursting open of the front 
door of Tibet by the Young- 
husband Mission, and in the 
following year a Treaty, dic- 
tated in the very Potala itself— 
but. not with the Grand Lama, 
for he had fled. 
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BY H. J. PARHAM. 


It was on a cold November 
day that I set out with my 
friend Venner to drive to Oka- 
nagan Falls—six miles away,— 
where we were to find a brown 
pup, which was to be sent as 
far as that little hamlet by his 
first master. 

The brown pup was only a 
cross-bred, half retriever and 
half English setter, and his 
career almost ended at its 
threshold, for we had barely 
left “‘The Falls” when he 
suddenly jumped from the sulky 
as I held him lightly between 
my feet under the rug. The 
wheel passed right over his 
little body, and for the rest of 
the long six miles I was nursing 
in my arms an almost uncon- 
scious puppy. 

On arriving at our shack I 
laid him by a warm fire, but 
for some hours he did not 
move, and I feared the worst. 
At length, however, he began 
to revive, and after he had been 
given a little condensed milk I 
went to bed quite hopeful. 

His recovery was rapid, and 
the very next evening he seemed 
little the worse for the trying 
experience of being weaned 
from his mother and run over 
on the hard road all in one day. 

He realised at once that he 
was my dog, for Venner had 
his own clever and faithful old 


Riot, who took kindly to the 
pup at once, and was soon 
showing him that dogs could 
be useful in the home, as well 
as in the field or in the water, 
Banjo’s first undertaking was 
to fetch my slippers from the 
bedroom when the day’s work 
was over and we came in for 
supper; he took the greatest 
pride in this accomplishment, 
and we were highly enter- 
tained by his baby efforts. 
Then he found that firewood 
was constantly being brought 
in from outside, and might he 
not help in this work as well? 
This was a much heavier task 
than carrying slippers, but he 
was getting bigger and stronger 
each day, and, until he was 
able to carry them, he dragged 
in such billets as he could 


manage, saving us many 
journeys. 
Following Riot’s example, 


he became very busy burying 
meat all over the ranch, for 
some cattle had died in the 
big meadow opposite, where 4 
thousand of them were being 
fed on hay that winter. 

I do not think that they dug 
up any of their cAches again, 
although, from the pains they 
took to conceal their treasures 
from each other, they evidently 
anticipated a future use for 
them. Fortunately, the rainy 
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day they were preparing for 
never came. 

When the cattle had gone to 
feed on the spring grasses of 
the ranges, and the coyotes 
had left nothing but the bare 
bones of the dead animals in 
the meadows, Banjo often 
brought huge marrow-bones, 
which he placed at my feet 
with an appeal which was 
easily interpreted as ‘‘ Please 
erack these for me with that 
big mattock of yours.”’ I was, 
at this time, digging many 
hundreds of holes in which to 
plant young fruit-trees. 

Venner and Riot left, so that 
Banjo and I were much alone 
together, and we learnt how to 
carry on interesting dialogues. 

He was barely six months old 
when he took over what was 
always thereafter his special 
work and trust. 

A two-horse stage in those 
days passed our gate three 
times each way every week ; 
calrying mails, and passengers 
too when such were to be had, 
from Penticton—on Okanagan 
lake—twenty miles north, to 
Fairview—once a gold-mining 
town—ten miles south of Vaseau 
Lake. 

This stage brought my mail 
from the north, leaving it in a 
box on a post, unless I hap- 
pened to be working near the 
road. 

Banjo began by taking the 
bag from me as I carried it to 
the shack, but soon he was 
asking the driver to give it to 
him instead of putting it into 
the box or handing it to me, 
and as I found that he was 
VOL. CCXXV.—NO. MCCCLIX. 
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quite to be trusted, I asked the 
man to give it to him whether 
I was in sight or not. 

There were always Vancouver 
papers in the bag on mail days, 
if nothing else, so there were 
no disappointments for Banjo, 
and he soon understood every- 
thing I said to him about 
this important matter. On the 
mornings that the stage would 
be coming from Penticton I 
used, when at my work, to 
say to him, “‘ Mail day to-day, 
Banjo.” “Yes,” he would 
reply, with his speaking eyes 
and wagging tail, ‘‘ but it isn’t 
time yet.” 

Towards eleven o’clock he 
would begin to be on the alert, 
and before the stage arrived 
at the gate he was awaiting it, 
and ready to reach up and 
take the bag from the driver 
when the horses stopped. He 
did not bring it to me where 
I was working, but always 
carried it to the shack door and 
lay there guarding it between 
his paws until I came to lunch. 

Sometimes I could neither 
see nor hear the stage from the 
part where I happened to be 
working, and people who trav- 
elled by it began to know the 
ranch as “The place where 
the dog takes the mail.” 

When he was ten months old 
a day came that made it neces- 
sary for me to test severely his 
character and loyalty. I 
wanted a Jersey cow, and 
could not get one nearer than 
about seventy-five miles away. 
Starting off one morning on my 
saddle-horse, with Banjo accom- 
panying us, we travelled the 
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twenty miles to Penticton— 
Banjo’s birthplace, although he 
could not have remembered it, 
of course. Here I had to take 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s steamer, which 
would start early the next 
morning. 

Leaving my horse at a livery 
stable, I showed Banjo where 
I was putting my saddle in the 
barn, and told him he must 
look after it whilst I was away. 

Late in the evening Banjo 
accompanied me to the wharf 
and saw me aboard, and he 
must have slept-that night on 
the wharf, for at five o’clock 
the next morning, when the 
whistle blew and the boat 
started, I peered cautiously 
out of my cabin window to see 
@ very disconsolate-looking pup 
gazing wistfully at the de- 
parting steamer. 

I dared not show myself or 
speak to him for fear that he 
might jump into the lake to 
swim after me. I could only 
watch the solitary little figure 
gradually fading away to the 
vanishing point in the distance. 

Another long ride was neces- 
sary after I left the steamer at 
Kelowna, and a night had to 
be spent in that town, so that 
it was not until the second 
evening after saying good-bye 
to Banjo on the wharf that I 
found myself nearing Penticton 
again, with the Jersey cow on 
board. 

As it grew dark I began to 
wonder whether I should have 
to search the little town the 
next morning for the aban- 
doned pup; to find him per- 


haps enjoying life with some 
new-found canine friend. Wag 
it not expecting too much to 
dare to think that I should 
find him guarding my saddle? 

My horse, I knew, would 
have no attraction for him, for 
Banjo never made friends with 
old Jim, nor with any of the 
many horses that followed later. 

It was quite dark when the 
boat reached Penticton; the 
gang-plank was thrown on to 
the wharf, and with a number 
of others I was half-way ashore 
when, to my delight, I found 
Banjo jumping all over me. 

The liveryman, who had been 
away when I left my horse at 
his stable, helped me to take 
the cow to his corral, and as 
we were doing this he remarked, 
“Oh, is that your dog? He 
has been around the barn all 
the last two days, except when 
the Aberdeen came in last night 
and the freight-boat this after- 
noon; he went to the wharf 
with me to meet them.” Dog- 
lover as he was, I doubt whether 
he quite realised how much 
these glad tidings meant to me. 
Banjo had been tried, and 
would, I knew now, always be 
faithful. 

A month or two later we 
had another trip to Penticton, 
to meet my brother and sister 
who were arriving from Eng- 
land to join me on the ranch; 
and it was, I am sure, a great 
relief to Banjo to find that on 
this occasion, instead of leav- 
ing him behind, we were to 
return home the next morning 
with more company for him 
on the quiet ranch. 
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He at once adopted the new- 
comers, and was never so happy 
as when he could get us all 
together round a big fire on a 
cold evening; he would then 
get on to the lap of one and 
endeavour to stretch himself 
far enough to rest his head on 
another, whilst his vigorously 
wagging tail kept him in touch 
with the third. 

One day a most painful and 

unusual thing happened to Ban- 
jo. He was sniffing excitedly 
at @ mouse’s nest in a hollow 
stump when he drew into one 
of his nostrils a bearded head 
of wild millet, from which the 
mouse had taken all the seed. 
I saw it working its way in, as 
only such bearded growths 
could have done, and tried to 
get hold of it, but I was too 
late, and after its quick dis- 
appearance from view it must 
have gone farther and farther 
in with each convulsive move- 
ment of the muscles of Banjo’s 
nose. 
It gave him constant dis- 
comfort for some time, and his 
face was often contorted with 
pain as he tried to blow out 
the offending thing. 

At length, a doctor whom we 
consulted suggested that we 
should see what a long and 
well-oiled feather would do; so 
my brother Edward—being the 
“surgeon” of the family— 
undertook, with a goose-quill, 
to try this method. 

I helped to hold Banjo on 
his back during the painful 
Operation. He could not help 
giving occasional cries of pain, 
and these brought still louder 
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lamentations from Skeelo—Ed- 
ward’s young collie—who stood 
by, trembling with sympathetic 
excitement, the whole time. 

Banjo made no attempt to 
bite; he quite understood that 
we were trying to aid him, 
and at last the feather caused 
him to give a tremendous snort 
or sneeze, which brought out 
both blood and the remains of 
the now softened millet head. 

Banjo was in ecstasies of 
delight ; he realised that it was 
Edward and not I who had been 
the doctor, and he jumped all 
over him expressing his thanks. 
My brother at this time was 
living a short distance away, 
in our mother’s home by the 
shore of Vaseau Lake, and when 
he arrived each morning at our 
orchard home Banjo, for a long 
while after this, greeted him 
with so great a show of appreci- 
ative ‘pleasure that Skeelo be- 
came quite jealous. 

As a sporting dog Banjo 
might, I think, have had the 
characteristics of both his 
parents developed—setter and 
retriever—had I been able to 
train him in his youth. The 
making of a ranch in the wilds 
did not, however, leave me any 
time for this; and as so many 
of my walks and rides into the 
hills and upland valleys were 
made without a gun, and with 
horses and cows as the objects 
of my quest, Banjo was too 
often forgotten, and was con- 
sequently running far and wide 
ahead of me, and so his chances 
of becoming a setter were spoilt. 

When a willow- or blue- 
grouse had been lost in thicket 
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or long grass, or a pheasant had These included the widely. 
gone to ground amongst the known mallard, canvas-back 
great fallen rocks beneath the and teal, as well as bald-pate, 
cliffs, his excellent nose made red-head, golden-eye and scaup, 
him most useful, and as a On one occasion, when Ed- 
retriever of ducks he was un- ward had shot three of the very 
surpassed. palatable little ducks known 

With the freezing of far- as buffie-heads or butterballs, 
northern waters each fall, our Banjo seemed to think that one 
river—with its chain of large trip into the cold waters of 
lakes—as well as the smaller early winter should be sufficient 
mountain ponds, became for a to retrieve all three. This, of 
time the rendezvous of many course, was no easy task, as 
species of wild-fowl. The geese he realised when he tried to 
passed on after a short stay, pick up the third with two 
but swans and some of the already in his mouth. But 
ducks remained all the winter. Banjo was ever resourceful, and, 

Our larder was kept well finding it impossible to hold all 
stocked with ducks by my three at the same time, he 
brother and Banjo. Some cleverly pushed one in front of 
twelve or thirteen varieties him as he swam, and brought 
were counted amongst the bags them all to shore together in 
Edward brought in during his spite of the difficulties caused 
first season. by the river’s current. 


i. 


From the days of his early His only real meal each day 
puppyhood Banjo always had was his supper, and when the 
his own particular plate—a tin time for this arrived he would 
one, which he could carry bring his plate to me or 0 
without damage to his teeth. my sister—of his own accord 
This he generally kept under a if we kept him waiting too 
peach-tree in the orchard, and long. 
on our saying to him, “ Fetch The supper consisted of 4 
your plate, Banjo,” he would large cake made of rolled- 
race out and bring it back in oats mixed with any spare fat, 
his mouth. meat, or milk; this was baked 

It was not always quite such until brown or crisp outside, 
@ simple task as this, for he and then broken into pieces 
was no dull creature of routine, for him. 
and as the young orchard trees | Sometimes my sister and I 
grew bigger he often had to arranged a little stunt to be 
romp from tree to tree before enacted before he had his meal. 
finding it in the tangled clover My sister would hide in some 
where he had cached it. dark corner, with her face to 
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the wall, and when Banjo 
eame in to me with his plate I 
would say to him, “ Tell Esther 
you want your supper.” 

With his plate still in his 
mouth he would run about 
the house looking for her, and 
if when he found her she did 
not at once turn round and 
speak to him he would raise 
his front feet and place them on 
her shoulders; then there was 
a@ tremendous clatter as he 
raced out to the oven or 
pantry, dropping his plate in 
the excitement. 

His “ vocabulary ’—as we 
termed the words and phrases 
he understood—was a large 
one, and there were many 
words which we often avoided 
using in his presence for fear 
of giving him disappointments. 

If any one was going up 
the range, where the horses 
and cattle grazed, and Banjo 
was not to be one of the party, 
the word “range” was not 
mentioned in discussing the 
matter, for he had so often 
caught the drift of the talk 
from this word and had im- 
mediately run some way up 
the mountain-side to await our 
coming. He liked a little milk 
poured over his supper, and if 
there was to be none for him 
the word was not used near his 
meal-time, for it always brought 
his tongue out as he gave us a 
knowing look which said, ‘‘ Yes, 
please.” 

He even got to know the 
word when we spelt it out 
“ M-I-L-K.” 

He must have longed to 
talk to us in the language he 
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could so often understand. In 
one way that he found it 
possible he did mimic me, 
much to the amusement of my 
companion Venner—for it was 
in Banjo’s very early days. I 
was guilty at that time of very 
loud and long yawns, and 
when I found Banjo copying 
me I greatly exaggerated these, 
running up and down the scale 
in an absurd manner, with 
Banjo still continuing to imi- 
tate me so ridiculously and 
accurately that Venner dubbed 
him “‘ The Weird Pup.” 

Like so many other dogs, 
he took great delight in fetch- 
ing and carrying gloves; 80 
much so, that he encouraged 
me to be quite indifferent as 
to the immediate whereabouts 
of my working-gloves, which I 
was constantly taking off and 
laying by the side of some 
irrigation ditch, as I changed 
the flow of water from one part 
of the orchard or hay meadows 
to another. 

I had only to show him my 
bare hands on my return to 
the house, or tell him that 
I had lost my gloves, and he 
would at once go back over my 
route, and seldom did he return 
without them. 

Should he have found a 
single glove only he would 
come to me very slowly and 
reluctantly, with a look which 
plainly said: ‘Is this right; 
only one? ” 

For I had taught him from 
the beginning that gloves and 
slippers “‘ went” in pairs. 

If I knew that I had left 
but one glove behind, I showed 
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him the other before he started, 
and he quite understood. 

When we wished to show 
Banjo off to a visitor, Edward 
and I would sometimes both 
throw our heavy leather gloves 
by the roadside, as we walked 
from the orchard to our lake- 
side home for lunch. 

Banjo was then called from 
his “‘ground-hog stalking ’’— 
under the cliff running parallel 
with the road—and was shown 
our bare hands, and off he 
would run to find the missing 
gloves. Owing to his eagerness 
to accomplish his tasks in the 
least possible time, this was 
quite his most difficult and 
trying stunt. He longed to 
pick them all up without a 
pause, and to race to us with 
them in his mouth, but though 
he became expert enough to 
do this with two gloves, it 
was, of course, out of the 
question with four; and so, 
after learning from experience 
that it could be done in no 
other way, he would carefully 
gather all the gloves together, 
stack them one above the 
other, then open his mouth very 
wide, and secure the whole pile. 

It tried his patience sorely 
when, a8 sometimes happened, 
one of the number evaded his 
grip after he had stacked them, 
and all had to be started afresh. 

Many desert and semi-desert 
plants are found in the “ dry 
belt ” of British Columbia ; one 
of the commonest of these is 
the cactus generally known as 
prickly-pear. These are not 
large near their northern limit, 
and are quite inconspicuous 
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until large clumps have accumn- 
lated, in the manner of the 
stonecrop of our gardens. 

Dogs, like human beings, 
often have a cruel introduction 
to these unpleasant plants. 

I well remember Banjo’s first 
and only serious experience 
with them. The spines of a 
“pear” had fastened them- 
selves to one of his hind feet, 
and he naturally tried to pull 
the plant off with his teeth, 
only to find that it had trans- 
ferred its hold to his lips, 
from which, as he got excited, 
it literally “‘ walked,” with its 
long and sharp “ legs,”’ into his 
mouth. 

He gave a howl of pain, 
for the spines were sticking 
thickly into the roof of his 
mouth, which, of course, he 
was unable to close. 

Many dogs are difficult to 
deal with when in this pre 
dicament, for any assistance 
given can only increase the pain 
for the moment. 

Banjo, however, was very 
patient, letting me first pull 
out the “pear” itself, and 
then all the broken spines I 
could find in the roof of his 
mouth. The tongue, being soft, 
had not held them tightly. 

After this, I noticed that he 
bared his teeth when removing 
these tiresome things from his 
paws or other parts, giving the 
spines no chance to transfer 
their hold to his mouth; and 
I often watched him taking his 
revenge by placing some “ fat 
pear,” the size of a small 
pullet’s egg, between his two 
paws, and carefully pressing 
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down the spines—which grow 
only outward and upward— 
whilst he cautiously but vici- 
ously bit to pieces the soft and 
succulent centre. 

In doing this he came to 
like the flavour, and often ate 
pieces to which no spine was 
attached. 

The story I have related of 
the three “ butterball ” ducks 
well illustrated Banjo’s saga- 
city ; another, concerning three 
blue-grouse, will show his high 
sense of honour. 

One day, as we were all 
starting off for a drive to the 
little village of Okanagan Falls, 
Banjo—who had to be left at 
home on that occasion—was, at 
the last moment, shut into the 
screened verandah, a nice airy 
place that was known as “ the 
cage.” 

Some time later one of the 
family suddenly remembered 
that three cold roast grouse had 
also been put into “ the cage,”’ 
in an uncovered dish on the 
floor. 

Now Banjo was, perhaps, 
more fond of the bones of roast 
grouse and wild-duck than of 
any other food, and as we were 
away the whole day we all 
said good-bye to our grouse 
dinner that night. 

On our return I ran at once 
to see just what had happened ; 
not, of course, with any thought 
of severe reproaches for Banjo. 

He wagged his tail happily as 
he saw me approaching the 
screen-door, and when I opened 
it he turned before coming out 
and, with a most whimsically 
expressive look, he showed me 
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the three grouse, absolutely 
untouched, almost at his side! 

It even pained us to think 
of the long-drawn-out tempta- 
tion to which we had sub- 
jected the poor fellow; and 
yet there are people, I believe, 
who would place cats on an 
equality with dogs! 

We enjoyed our grouse dinner 
after all, but our chief pleasure 
was in the thought of Banjo’s 
wonderful strength of character, 
and the bones were not picked 
too well that night, for all 
were anxious to take a big 
share to Banjo. 

His disposition was almost 
too sweet and gentle, and for 
a time we feared that he might 
be afraid to fight. But one day 
a dog rather bigger than him- 
self attacked Skeelo, whilst the 
latter was still but a pup. It 
was at the other dog’s home, 
but Banjo at once took the 
fight out of Skeelo’s hands, 
and was making the aggressor 
howl with pain before I could 
separate them. 

His most cherished personal 
possession was his own little 
kennel, just outside the door 
of our home. Here he loved 
to lie and watch us at our 
work, or to view the people 
and horses as they passed on 
the road some little distance 
away. Sometimes a visiting dog 
would jump into this kennel ; 
this he did resent, and trouble 
was soon brewing if the in- 
truder did not quickly take the 
hint and come out. We had, 
however, only to ask Banjo 
to let the visitor remain where 
he was for a little while, and 
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he would always do so, though 
he looked very hurt to think 
that we could ask so much of 
him. 

Though war was repugnant 
to him, he was ready to fight 
in @ good cause. He was no 
pacifist. He was scarcely ever 
put on a chain, for to do so 
put him in the most abject 
state of misery. 

I had done this once on his 
return from an unauthorised 
visit to Okanagan Falls, so 
that he always thereafter looked 
upon the chain as a sign of 
disgrace. He seemed not to 
forget anything that ever hap- 
pened to him, and no doubt 
remembered his narrow escape 
from death under a wheel as a 
tiny puppy, for he would never 
ride in any conveyance. 

He took great pleasure in 
the daily brushing that Esther 
gave him. She had a special 
little brush for this, which was 
kept on a shelf in a passage, 
and when she said to him, 
“Fetch your brush,” he would 
run away to find it. 

This little feat was always 
@ more amusing one to children 
who saw it than anything else 
he did, especially when, in his 
great hurry, he sometimes took 
the first brush that he came 
to, and arrived with the dust- 
pan brush instead of his own 
little handleless one. 

If Esther forgot, or was too 
busy to attend to his grooming, 
he often brought his brush to 
her of his own accord, and, of 
course, other work had for the 
time to be left. 


Although his clever tricks 
and performances were, natur- 
ally, of great interest to us, it 
was not in these that Banjo’s 
chief charm lay. 

The quick glance of inquiry 
or understanding that was ever 
ready in response to a question 
or look of ours; his sym- 
pathetic companionship, which 
I had learnt to value so much 
during the months we had 
shared the little home together 
—these were always to be 
relied upon. 

And for Esther, that first 
winter on the quiet ranch would 
have been almost unbearable 
without Banjo. My brother 
and I had our days fully occu- 
pied with the sawing up of 
trees for firewood and other 
farm work, and the building 
of the home for our mother in 
England to come to, and Banjo 
was our sister’s sole companion 
during these dreary days. 

There is no better “call” 
than that of “back to the 
land” and to nature, though 
it is more often preached than 
practised by its advocates ; but 
the transition is not always an 
easy one for those who have 
lived in a great city, and en- 
joyed its social and artistic 
pleasures. 

To give up good music, good 
plays, and good pictures, not 
to mention good friends, is & 
sacrifice that may not find its 
immediate reward in the sub- 
stitution of wild but beautiful 
natural surroundings, with only 
the songs of the birds and 
nature’s tragedies and comedies. 
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But for those in whom the 
spirit of the country is not yet 
dead nature’s offerings are, in 
the end, the most satisfying 
to the soul. Dogs are not, of 
course, simple products of 
nature; we have to thank 
primitive man, who tamed the 
wild jackal and the wolf, for 
giving us these faithful com- 
panions ; but the country dog 
is a valuable link with nature, 
he bridges a gap, and helps us 
to understand and appreciate 
the wild creatures, for, whilst 
loving us with a love such as 
we expect from none save 
those nearest and dearest to 
us, his untamed heart still 
lingers in the haunts of animals 
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as wild as his own savage 
ancestors. 

Spring is the country’s great 
*‘ season,” as Londoners would 
term it, when Nature repaints 
her scenery, and when her 
players don their gayest dresses 
to sing their songs and act 
their parts with refreshed voices 
and renewed vigour. 

And, with the coming of her 
first spring in the new land, 
Esther—roaming the hills in 
search of cows and horses,— 
with Banjo to point the way 
and give her confidence, was 
initiated into the secrets of 
Wild Nature’s charm, and very 
soon the country had made her 
its own. 


IT. 


When Banjo was five years 
old my brother went to live in 
another part of B.C., and as I 
did but little shooting, Banjo 
was very glad to welcome 
Reggie Cross, a keen young 
sportsman, who joined us from 
England. Many an hour did 
these two spend together by 
the reedy marshes at the head 
of Vaseau Lake, waiting for 
the flocks of mallard and teal 
to come wheeling over their 
heads, and few of the numbers 
of those that fell to the gun 
would ever have been found 
again but for the good re- 
triever. 

When Banjo saw a man 
crouch low, as he tried to steal 
upon wild ducks in the river or 
lake, he too would always 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MOCOLIX. 


crouch as low as possible, and 
this habit he adopted almost 
daily when stalking the many 
marmots, or ground-hogs, which 
had their homes in the crevices 
of the cliff that bounded one 
side of the orchard. This 
“ ground-hog walk,” as we 
called it, grew more and more 
exaggerated as the time went 
on. We almost thought that 
his unusual common-sense 
would tell him that we were 
laughing at the ridiculous figure 
he cut. 

He did succeed occasionally 
in catching one of these animals 
before it could get back to its 
rocky home from the orchard, 
where it had been feeding on 
the clover, but the ruse was 
not often successful, the sen- 
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try—which the marmots always 
place in a prominent position— 
generally giving the colony due 
warning of his approach with 
a loud whistling call. 

We are all familiar with the 
old saying, ‘‘ Love me, love my 
dog.”” How often too we might 
say, ‘I love you, my dog loves 
you.” This, surely, is one of 
the most delightful traits in an 
intelligent dog. He seems to 
accept his master’s friends as 
his own at once, without ques- 
tion. 

If you are lukewarm he is 
lukewarm, your enemies (if you 
have such) are his enemies. 
Jealousy only comes in if you 
make too much of your friend’s 
dog, but even your wife might 
share a very similar attribute 
with him. 

Anyone might have guessed 
our feelings towards people who 
came to the ranch by Banjo’s 
attitude towards them. It 
was, therefore, only natural— 
quite apart from their sporting 
sympathies—that he should so 
quickly take to Cross. 

They became fast friends, and 
my mother was often greatly 
amused to find them lying 
back, side by side, in a large 
arm-chair on the verandah, 
with their heads close together, 
singing weird duets. At other 
times they played strenuous 
games. 

One of these always began 
with much romping and noise 
on the front steps of our 
mother’s bungalow ; then Ban- 
jo’s head was vigorously rubbed 
until he became sufficiently 
excited to begin a race, which 
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was run by the two in opposite 
directions round the house, 
They met, of course, at the 
back of the bungalow, but only 
to dodge by each other as 
each raced to be the first to 
arrive again at the starting. 
point. 

The first round was usually 
@ tie, for Cross was a fast 
runner, and then, with little 
or no pause, a second round 
commenced, which Banjo gen- 
erally won, scampering up the 
steps just in time to avoid 
being caught by the tail as 
he made for the front door—the 
winning post. 

One Christmas Eve, when a 
large and jolly party of us were 
skating on a corner of the lake, 
from which we had swept the 
previous night’s fall of snow, 
we saw some strangers drive 
by in a sleigh on the road which 
skirted the lake. 

Banjo went out to investi- 
gate their tracks, and very 
soon afterwards we saw him 
carrying something, with the 
greatest care, towards the 
bungalow. 

Esther was inquisitive enough 
to leave the ice to see what it 
might be, and found Banjo 
lying outside the front door 
with a thin paper bag between 
his two paws on the mat. She 
took the little bag from him, 
to find that it contained half 
a dozen fresh eggs. One was 
slightly cracked, but this had 
doubtless happened¥ when the 
bag had fallen from the sleigh. 
Banjo appeared to know that 
new-laid eggs were very scarce 
just then, and that his present, 
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if small, was not one to be 
despised, for we all remarked 
how very slowly and carefully 
he carried the little bag. 

We tried at different times 
to take snap-shots of him as 
he was about his many tasks, 
but when engaged in these his 
movements were very quick, he 
was scarcely still a moment. 
When bringing in firewood he 
ran over or round the pile until 
he saw a piece that took his 
fancy; sometimes this hap- 
pened to be wedged tightly by 
other billets, but he was deter- 
mined to have the piece of his 
choice even when it cost him 
a struggle to get it free. 

He carried great quantities 
of firewood for my sisters at 
both our homes, for which, of 
course, he often received small 
rewards. When his nose told 
him that it was baking day he 
was generally extra busy, not, 
perhaps, because he thought 
that more wood was being 
burnt, although he was almost 
knowing enough for this; the 
more palpable explanation was 
that Lucy made special little 
loaves for him from odd scraps 
of dough; these he would be 
asking her for when they had 
cooled sufficiently; and, of 
course, he must earn them first. 
If doors were shut, piece after 
piece of wood was carried on 
to the porch, and when a large 
pile had accumulated the door 
Was opened and he brought 
these in one by one as fast as 
they were taken from him. 
He was a very proud dog as 
he did this, and a very happy 
one too, his tail and half his 
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body wagging continuously with 
pleasure. 

The Great War robbed him 
of his chum Reggie Cross, who, 
joining a Canadian Regiment 
in 1914, was one of those who 
gave his life that others might 
be free. This ended Banjo’s 
sporting career, and a year or 
so later he began to lose his 
good health. If he ran too 
fast or too far his hind-quarters 
became weak, so that on more 
than one occasion I had to 
carry him home. 

He still enjoyed life for a 
time in a quieter way, carrying 
on his “‘ household duties,”’ and 
taking the mail from the motor- 
stage that had supplanted the 
more interesting horsed vehicle. 
But never again should we 
venture to excite him with the 
old cry of ‘Range, Banjo, 
range,”’ which for years he had 
connected with wild rambles 
over the bunch- grass hills, 
where his keen nose told him 
of “ big-horn ”’ and deer, coyotes 
and bears, grouse, and many 
other wildly stimulating crea- 
tures, which had passed by 
leaving their tell-tale scents 
behind them. 

We who have lost the keen 
sense of smell that our remote 
hunting ancestors must have 
possessed can only with diffi- 
culty realise the thrills that a 
dog must feel as he follows the 
scent of his master or of another 
animal. 

It was not at all essential 
to Banjo’s happiness that he 
should overtake and kill the 
animals whose trails he fol- 
lowed with so much energy and 
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enjoyment. It was not even 
important that he should see 
them; and when occasionally 
he did so, it seemed rather to 
break the running thread of 
his happy thoughts than to 
give him any real satisfaction. 

He knew that a morning 
spent horse-hunting on the 
ranges, without a gun, never 
meant the killing of bird or 
animal, and yet this was one 
of his greatest enjoyments year 
after year. Those of us who 
have followed the hounds surely 
know something of this spirit 
too. If Reynard gave us a good 
run it mattered not if, in the 
end, he saved his brush. To 
some of us this was the best 
possible ending of the chase. 

The first two years in a dog’s 
life are undoubtedly the ones in 
which he can most easily be 
taught to do useful or amusing 
things. Some dogs do, how- 
ever, learn in later life tricks 
and habits that are to their own 
advantage. 

In Banjo’s last year, when we 
were all living in our mother’s 
home by the lake, he often 
became a little impatient for 
his supper. 

Waiting on the verandah, 
with his plate held in his mouth, 
he found—probably by accident 
the first time—that by dropping 
this plate he attracted our 
attention, and so got his meal 
without further delay. Soon 
this became so frequent an 
occurrence that it was not 
always quickly heeded. This 
led him to use more systematic 
methods. 

With his head held high in 
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the air he would drop the 
plate, or sometimes a large 
stick of firewood, with as much 
noise as possible on to the floor 
of the verandah. This was 
repeated a number of times, 
and if without the desired 
effect the ‘‘knocker” wag 
carried round to the back- 
door, and the bangings com- 
menced on that porch floor. 

Much as we enjoyed watching 
these performances from some 
window, unseen by Banjo, we 
could never let them continue 
very long; he quickly melted 
the hardest heart. 

Many dogs, perhaps I should 
say most dogs, bark when 
they wish to attract attention 
to themselves and their wants. 
Banjo never did this. I am 
sure he considered it rude to 
bark, except when it was neces- 
sary to be defiant towards 
strangers who called after dark, 
or to such unapproachable ani- 
mals as skunks. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute 
paid to his character came 
from a Vaseau Lake friend 
and neighbour of ours, who was 
no lover of dogs just because 


they were dogs. It happened 
in this wise. 
A man working on the publie 


roads had lost a cooked ham 
from his tent, and he came to 
accuse my dog of having stolen 
it. 

He was not present when 
the theft was committed, and 
was apparently placing the 
blame on the nearest resident 
dog. He even threatened t0 
shoot or poison Banjo if he 
saw him near his tent. I 
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by assuring the irate 
old man that if a dog really 
had been the thief it must have 
peen one that was passing by 
on the road, and that he 
should not leave meat where 
it could be reached by any 
dog; but when he threatened 
to take Banjo’s life I too became 
very irate, and told him that 
if he did such a dastardly thing 
I would shoot him. 

My friend Arnold Satow had 
joined us during the altercation, 
and at this heated point he 
took up Banjo’s brief, and 
facing the accuser said to him : 
“You're talking rot, Weedon ; 
Banjo doesn’t steal. Banjo is a 
gentleman.” 

A little voice from “the 
happy hunting grounds ”’ here 
whispers in my ear, “Don’t 
build the pedestal too high, 
Harry. Have you forgotten 
Bill Schoonover’s duck ? ”’ 

Yes, Banjo, I had forgotten 
that story against you, but it 
shall now be told. 

Some two miles south of 
Vaseau Lake a small spring 
trickled into the Okanagan 
River through low-lying land 
on which poplars, alders, and 
willows grew thickly. 

Here a small colony of beavers 
had built 2 dam, which, holding 
back the melting snows and 
the waters of the little spring, 
had converted the lowest of 
the land into a pond, studded 
With trees, such as beavers 
delight in. Visitors from Eng- 
land were always anxious to 
see @ beaver-dam, even though 
it should be but a small one, 
a8 this one was; so when our 
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sister Helen came “ out west” 
to visit us in 1914 she was 
taken one autumn day to in- 
spect the work of the busy little 
fur-clad engineers. My brother 
Edward, happening to be with 
us, acted as her escort, accom- 
panied by Banjo. 

They were picking their way 

round the shallow margin of 
the pond when they heard the 
quacking of a rising mallard, 
and a moment later the report 
of a gun rang out through the 
trees. 
Banjo raced off to investigate 
the origins of these interesting 
sounds, and soon afterwards 
our friend Bill Schoonover— 
prospector, trapper, and well- 
known old - timer — appeared 
with his gun. It was he who 
had fired the shot, which he 
thought had killed the mallard, 
but he concluded that he had 
been mistaken, for no duck 
could be found. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later 
“Old Bill” said good-day and 
went on his way. 

No sooner was he out of 
sight than Banjo quietly came 
up to Edward from the seclu- 
sion of @ near-by willow thicket 
and laid at his feet a dead 
mallard ! 

Will the reader, I wonder, 
still agree with the dictum of 
my friend, “‘ Banjo doesn’t steal. 
Banjo is a gentleman.” 

The lawful owner of the 
mallard was called back, that 
the culprit might be exposed 
and amends made; but not 
only was the offence forgiven, 
even the duck was declined, 
under the mistaken notion that 
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Banjo had fairly earned it by 
his reprehensible behaviour. 

Perhaps, therefore, those dog 
lovers whose interest has been 
aroused by reading these pages 
will not find it difficult to for- 
give Banjo his one serious lapse 
from grace. 

Half a century ago, in his 
touching tribute to a favourite 
old hunter, Whyte Melville 
ended his little poem with the 
following lines, which, perhaps, 
many of the younger generation 
have neither read nor heard 
sung :— 


“There are men both good and wise 
who hold that in a future state, 
Dumb creatures we have cherished 
here below, 

Shall give us joyous greeting when 
we pass the golden gate ; 

Is it folly that I hope it may be so? 

For never man had friend more en- 
during to the end, 

Truer mate in every turn of time 
and tide, 
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Could I think we’d meet again it 
would lighten half the pain, 

At the place where the old horse 
died.” 


To-day, when the biological 
facts of evolution are so much 
more generally known than they 
were fifty years ago, surely 
most of those who have thought 
deeply on the subject must have 
satisfied themselves that if man 
is endowed with an imperish- 
able soul, so too must the germ 
of this eternal spirit be im- 
planted in all living things. 

Only in the degree of its 
perfection can one man’s soul 
differ from those of his fellow- 
men, or from those of all other 
creatures who owe their origin 
to the same God. 

With these cheering thoughts 
I will end my little story of 
Banjo, not on a note of sad- 
ness, but on one of hope. 





THE STORM. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


In the lighthouse, in the 
round white room below the 
lantern, sat a man cleaning 
oil-ceans. He sat on a rough 
stool midway between the two 
square windows of heavy glass, 
one facing north, the other 
south. 

North he could see Faroway. 
Framed in the window, it 
looked a pretty sea-coast town. 
Tiers of little houses—square, 
severe, mostly of two storeys— 
ranged themselves back from 
the shore almost to the top of 
the downs. The meaner sort, 
closer to the sea, had the thick 
whitewash coat borne by the 
lighthouse itself; others were 
of brick, with rich brown tiles. 
High on the slope reared the 
stumpy Gothic tower of the 
church of St Elmo, and the 
gaunt town hall. Down by 
the jetties were the Customs 
houses and the fish-stalls of 
the harbour itself. 

South, unbroken, lay the 
waters. No land, no rock, 
and no low sand-bank were ever 
seen from that south window : 
only small ships, gulls, and 
the changing face of the ele- 
ments. To east and west, 
unseen from that one room, 
lay the long horns of the bay, 
dark signs of warning to larger 
vessels (whose routes in no 
event lay too near the har- 
bour) to keep far out to sea. 

It was a day in mid-March, 


and a wind from the south- 
east, steady and persistent, 
curled the wave-tops into white 
manes. For three days the 
sea had been thus, and no 
worse, and many of the fisher- 
men were out beyond the bay, 
using this comparative clem- 
ency. The winter had been as 
cruel as any could remember : 
never were signs more welcome 
of a coming spring. Storm 
had followed storm, until it 
might have seemed that the 
very sea itself was spent and 
weary of anger, storing its 
force for a while. 

Dawn had*come brightly, 
and now, the¥sun fully risen, 
the wet slates on the humbler 
houses faintly glistened. There 
was a stir in the harbour: 
eight smacks had come in 
with the tide, and in the town, 
too, there was some bustle. 

The man in the lighthouse 
paused in his work and looked 
towards the shore. As he 
looked, the scene changed. 
Suddenly beclouded, the weak 
golden sheen which lay upon 
the town vanished on a thought; 
the white teeth of the downs 
now grinned grey and dirty, 
and a cold light came upon all 
things. Light, shade, dark- 
ness, fickle, bringing peculiar 
beauties, each in its subtle 
degree played upon Faroway. 
For a moment the dark aspect 
remained ; then slowly, almost 
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imperceptibly, it was relieved, 
and once more the sun shone. 
Repenting, the clouds swept 
past its face anew, and soon 
a thin mist, like a fine veil, 
blurred the outline of the town. 

Seawards, sweeping towards 
the shore, was a rainstorm, a 
murky corrugated sheet join- 
ing cloud with water, spreading 
each minute, relentless. It 
enfolded lighthouse, jetty, har- 
bour, and the town itself within 
its vast wet folds, until the 
south window streamed with 
water and the dum-dum upon 
the glass had become a long 
drone. 

It was a cold scene, and the 
man, looking down, finished off 
what remained of his work 
with a forced zest for the sake 
of a little warmth. Then he 
rose, opened the wide iron trap- 
door in a corner of the room, 
and went below. He looked 
at the wind-gauge on the wall, 
and at the barometer, which 
was rapidly falling. He took 
his oilskin and sou’wester from 
their peg, and left the light- 
house. 

The lighthouse, facing vast 
leagues of open sea, was squat, 
and bore one thick black ring 
upon its whitewash. It was 
set right upon the end of a 
short rounded projection from 
the jetty, which was itself a 
low and massive sea-wall, run- 
ning for three hundred yards 
or more from the snug round 
harbour into the bay. Both 
pharos and jetty had had 
several predecessors, but by a 
great effort, one which had 
been entirely local, and, there- 
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fore, the more prized, so much 
had the structures themselveg 
been strengthened, and the 
machinery of the light im- 
proved, that it was thought 
some permanence of defence 
had been achieved at last. 
The past winter had justified 
hope; damage in the worst 
storms had been of the slightest, 
and there was cause for pride. 
Yet even with these stout bul- 
warks, Faroway seemed a pre- 
carious place. There was little 
natural shelter about its har- 
bour, which was entirely of 
men’s hands, and the short 
arms of the jetty thrust them- 
selves with sheer valour into 
the sea. 

Half- way along the wide 
stone ledge of the jetty the 
lighthouse-keeper paused and 
turned to look seawards. Far 
through the rain he saw the 
murky brown sails of two fish- 
ing-boats running before the 
wind. The tide was low, but 
they might, he thought, just 
cross the bar if they reached 
it with speed. He looked above 
him. There was now nothing 
but rain and low dark clouds, 
and he could see no sign of 
better promise. The wind was 
increasing steadily, blowing the 
skirts of his oilskin before him 
and driving the rain to the 
ground at an ever sharper 
angle. With the barometer a8 
low as it well could be, things 
looked black. He turned again 
to peer towards the boats, and 
saw the white manes thicken- 


ing. 
At the end of the jetty the- 
harbour-master was standing, 
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his face towards the sea. He 
was a fussy little person, rather 
jerky in manner, and he was 
now as agitated as ever. As 
the man from the lighthouse 
approached, he wagged his head 
sagely, and remarked that it 
looked bad, very bad. ‘‘ Blow- 
ing up for another gale, Simon,” 
he said, casting a glance round 
the harbour, as if to see how 
many ships were in. 

“Seven due,” said Simon, 
anticipating his comment, “ two 
of em running for shelter.” 

“Yes, yes. Let’s see now, 
who would be out ? ” 

“Daniel Seddon there’d be, 
and Walter Williams; Peter 
Shale; John Price and William 
Price. . .” 

“William Hardy and Tom 
Reed makes seven boats. That’s 
the lot.”’ 

“T reckon that’s Peter Shale 
and Tom Reed coming in,’’ said 
Simon. 

“None too soon.” 

Simon spat reflectively, 
nodded to the harbour-master, 
and continued on his way 
towards the town. 

At the fish-stalls there was 
some excitement. Pale-faced 
men in bowler hats were strut- 
ting about under cover, or 
talking earnestly with one an- 
other, puffing manfully at their 
cigarettes, their black note- 
books, with the day’s prices, 
fluttering in their hands. In 
the background were bluff red- 
faced fishermen, idly chewing 
in doorways. The water in 
the harbour was choppy, and 
cast little smacks of foam high 
upon the stonework, ebbing 


though the tide was. The men 
who had returned, having un- 
loaded their fish, were stowing 
their tackle or had already 
gone to their homes in the 
town. Simon spoke to some 
of these men; for the most 
part they thought themselves 
lucky to be in with their catch, 
which, considering all things, 
had not been a bad one. Lying 
in @ corner of one stall was the 
enormous body of a ray, its 
uncanny head like a vast and 
macabre pancake, its tail lithe 
and vicious, a weird derelict. 

Half-way up the steep street 
Simon, looking back, saw the 
two smacks close outside the 
harbour mouth. He watched, 
and they plunged one after the 
other in safety over the dan- 
gerous and shifting bar of 
sand. 

‘* A near thing,” said a man 
at his side, and Simon nodded. 

“Five sail out now... be 
in with the next tide.” 

** Tf all’s well,” said Simon. 

In every voice he had heard, 
except the commercial gabble 
of the fish-buyers, there had 
been something curiously sub- 
dued—merely anintimationand, 
perhaps, some subtle change 
of expression, yet reflecting a 
fear so powerful, so deep in 
the mind of Faroway as to 
communicate itself instantly, to 
spread swiftly and in silence. 
It was the fear of a storm; 
not the petty fright of lands- 
men, but something more vital 
by far, based upon rooted 
memory of unnumbered cen- 
turies, the fear of some parti- 
cular, some expressly malevo- 
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lent act of violence in which 
there could be no purpose but 
terror, and against which there 
could be no defence but dumb 
courage and hope prepared for 
all things. 

Simon’s business lay with a 
chandler whose store, a low 
building nestling close beneath 
the ledge on which the church 
was built, was the home of 
much talk. He had not been 
many minutes in the little 
office before the news arrived 
that it was indeed Peter Shale 
and Tom Reed who had just 
put in. Except Daniel Sed- 
don, whom they had sighted 
shortly after dawn in the far 
distance, steering a westerly 
course, these two had no news 
of the others. The wind be- 
yond the bay was growing 
dangerous, and the rest, they 
thought, would surely be in 
before the worst of the weather. 

An hour later, when Simon 
had finished his business (which 
lay with his supply of oil and 
provisions), no further news 
had yet come of the other 
boats. The rain had become 
spasmodic; but the wind was 
now strong and rising, still 
from the south-east. Glimpsed 
through the houses, the sea 
resembled some huge grey gar- 
ment striped with long and 
irregular lines of white. Turn- 
ing down a side street near the 
harbour, the lighthouse-keeper 
passed across the front of a 
row of fishermen’s cottages. 
The doors of some were shut ; 
at some, jerseyed men were 


standing gravely talking; at 


some were women—their eyes, 
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like the men, towards the sea, 
At the first door, alone, stood 
the young wife of Daniel Sed- 
don. She did not answer 
Simon’s greeting as he passed, 
but a little later, her eyes 
abstractedly following him, she 
nodded and turned indoors. 
In one doorway was old Mrs 
Price, mother of the unmarried 
brothers John and William, 
who, though they never fished 
together, were both famed for 


their luck: there, too, was 
Walter Williams’ wife, with 
her two young children. 


William Hardy, Simon’s friend, 
lived away along the cliff at 
the old excise - station, but 
his wife, drawn by a common 
anxiety, could watch the old 
familiar signs in the rising sea 
no longer from her home, and 
had walked into the town for 
the comfort of sharing her 
fears. She was a Welshwoman, 
with a gaunt bony face, re 
lieved by the tenderness of her 
grey eyes. 

“Well, Simon,” she said, 
“think you the worst? ” 

“I do not,” said Simon— 
“never, until it comes... . Your 
man will be in with the: next 
tide, never fear.” 

“Think you the storm will 
be bad ? ” 

“You know the signs 48 
well as I, Ann Hardy, but bad 
as it may be, there will have 
been worse. I do not think 
you need frenzy yourself—not 
for the present, anyway.” 

Upon all the faces by these 
white doors was a secret cour- 
age, which the superficial might 
have interpreted hardness. In 
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their greetings there was a 
ring and a warmth, but no 
mirth. They were so intimate 
with death on that rude coast, 
lived so near to danger, that 
life had little pleasing illusion 
left for them. Even their jokes 
in easier times were grim. 
They were a people to be known 
only by sharing the poignancy 
of their lives. 

Passing the mason’s yard, 
at the gate of which was the 
gawky figurehead of the old 
schooner Faroway Maid, a large 
and staring emblem with a 
dress of carmine, and—so it 
was said—of happy omen, a 
strange presence dipped in 
many seas, Simon returned by 
@ circuitous way to the har- 
bour, to which the leaning 
masts of an old barque, lain 
long in the mud, lent a false 
importance. The tide was now 
full out, and there was a narrow 
semi-circular beach revealed 
strewn with fish offal, cork, 
broken nets, and other refuse 
of a seaport ; this was narrower 
than was wont, for the surf of 
the heavy sea spent itself far 
into the harbour. The lately 
arrived boats were unloading, 
and the groups of watchers 
had increased. Many of them 
were peering in silence over 
the parapet at the extremity 
of the inner haven. 

The walk along the jetty 
was not without difficulty, for, 
low as the tide was, from time 
to time the spray broke in 
great showers far down the 
broad way. Simon found it 
stiff work to reach the light. 
Entering it, and ascending 
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through the living-room and 
store-room to the little service- 
room where he had sat earlier 
in the day, he saw that all 
was in order. Then he looked 
out, first to the sea, and then 
towards the harbour, whence 
he was expecting the near 
arrival of the chandler’s cart. 
There was no question now 
what evening would bring. The 
brindled rollers were already 
pounding in with increasing 
fierceness, and the wind, rising 
at times to a shrieking cres- 
cendo, lashed and curled the 
waves with a zest of fury. 

It was not long before the 
rickety cart appeared at one 
end of the jetty, and the pony, 
its head bowed against wind 
and spray, slipped unsteadily 
along. The driver pulled up 
close against the lee of the 
lighthouse, and threw a sheet 
across the beast’s wet back. 
With no more ado, the drums 
and cases were taken in and 
stowed. 

“In for the night, Simon ? ” 
asked the carter. 

“I hadn’t thought of it,” 
said Simon, “‘ but it wouldn’t 
do to be cut off by the sea.” 

““ You’re safe enough for an 
hour. . . . I go up with t’cart 
to Beacon Head. Like to take 
@ sight from there? Might see 
@ sign of the other men.” 

‘“* Very well. . . . I'll bring a 
glass.” 

The horse’s head was turned, 
and, the wind with them, in a 
few minutes they were in the 
town and rumbling slowly up 
the steep slope to the cliff top. 
They turned down a muddy 
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lane to a group of cottages, 
and, while the carter went his 
brief round, Simon, leaving 
the road, climbed to a low 
hillock on which was the shell 
of an ancient beacon which 
his own light had long re- 
placed. From this shell the 
whole sweep of the bay could 
be taken in. The eye travelled 
from the jutting rocks of the 
West Horn, along the steep and 
treacherous beach to the har- 
bour and town of Faroway, 
which lay spread below, the 
smoke from the houses blown 
wildly to and fro and dis- 
persed. Beyond it an uneven 
shore broken with smaller bays 
and inlets curled away into 
the distance towards the frown- 
ing height of the East Horn. 
Inland, rich and undulating 
pasture was on every side, and 
in the valleys hamlets hid from 
the wind. 

Sheltering behind a low ruin- 
ous wall which ran out from 
- one side, and steadying his glass 
upon it, Simon methodically 
explored the whole expanse of 
sea. At first he could see noth- 
ing but the menacing, swiftly 
changing ridges of wave rolling 
shorewards. Suddenly magni- 
fied and brought within a tiny 
circle of vision they assumed 
ferocious size and seemed, in the 
illusion of a moment, to be at 
the watcher’s feet. From Horn 
to Horn he searched without 
reward, until it seemed beyond 
hope that a single boat was 
within sight; but, at last, 
from among the dark projec- 
tions of the West Horn, he per- 
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ceived a speck on the grey 
waste which appeared to move 
with infinite slowness along the 
horizon, for seconds at a time 
being lost entirely in a trough 
of the sea, then suddenly re- 
appearing, until it could be 
seen beyond doubt that it was 
a sail. Simon watched its 
perilous passage entranced until 
he was aroused by the voice of 
the carter, who had returned. 

“A sail, Simon, a sail do 
you see? ” 

** Look yourself, man. You'll 
see nothing with the eye alone.” 

With unpractised hands the 
carter adjusted the glass until 
he, too, was convinced that one 
more boat at least would in 
human probability reach port 
and safety before night. It 
was alone ; there were no others 
in the whole wide bay. Afire 
with their news, the two re- 
turned to the town. 

The groups on the sea-wall 
grew. The tide had now turned, 
and as he slithered along the 
jetty, drenched by the repeated 
storms of spray, Simon realised 
that his margin of safety had 
been small. As it was, he came 
within measurable distance of 
being swept from his feet by a 
great wash of water near the 
lighthouse, and he was glad to 
reach it in safety. 

At calm seasons the oil- 
pressure light once having been 
started it was usually un- 
attended by night; at other 
times, as a measure of precau- 
tion, at least one man, and 
preferably two, did duty. At 
this time, however, Simon was 
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alone, his mate being away at 
Hempsal on a short leave. A 
quiet man, the prospect of 
loneliness did not alarm him 
as a rule, but so great were 
the potential dangers of the 
coming night that he felt more 
uneasy in mind than he ever 
remembered. This was not 
without reason, for the ulti- 
mate safety of five boats seemed 
clearly a question of a single 
tide. Afterwards, who knew? 

From his south window, forty 
feet above the sea, he could 
not see the approaching vessel, 
but he watched anxiously until, 
when many minutes had passed, 
it came into view in a corner 
of his glass, lifted to the crest 
of a wave. Even yet he could 
not discern its form. Though 
the rain and mist had now 
quite cleared, visibility was 
poor. She could not be far to 
sea, and unless she hove-to, 
which with the present sea 
running would be full of danger, 
she would reach the mouth of 
the harbour in little more than 
an hour. Even with the tide 
turned it would be a difficult 
passage within the next hour 
and a half at least, and if she 
fouled the bar she would surely 
capsize. 

It was a time for impatience. 
For whole moments the boat 
would be lost sight of altogether, 
to appear a little nearer, and 
again a little nearer. Very 
soon, Simon knew, she must 
heave-to or be lost. As the 
minutes crept by he perceived, 
to his immense relief, that her 
progress was staying. She must 


be head-on to the sea. An 
unreasoning belief came to him 
that it was Daniel Seddon, 
who knew the bay and the way 
of a boat better than any man 
in Faroway. 

The tide was now sweeping 
in, and the waves broke upon 
the bar with rush after rush 
of vicious foam shooting into 
the harbour. Orested, they 
launched themselves low on the 
rounded snout of the light, 
which cleft them stoutly and 
flung them fiercely upon either 
side, the centre streams of the 
biggest leaping like great white 
tongues nearly to the lantern 
itself. Yet each minute brought 
safety nearer, to some men at 
least. 

Simon now forbore to watch. 
There were odd jobs he could 
do in the light, small adjust- 
ments in the machinery, which, 
though not strictly necessary, 
would employ the time. He 
climbed to the narrow gallery 
round the light. If it were 
Seddon, he reasoned to him- 
self, his fear need be slight. 
Worse weather had been ridden 
out beyond the bay; and if 
the sea did not increase, dis- 
aster was far from inevitable. 
Yet he could not long escape 
his dual fear, nor put it aside 
as absurd. He knew, first, 
and not by instinct alone, 
that this present storm had 
not yet reached its climax, 
that what had gone before 
and what was now happening 
was but a prelude. He knew, 
too, that though there was 
some hope that other, men 
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might join Seddon (or who- 
ever it might be) beyond the 
harbour, the chances were equal 
—since they had not yet ap- 
peared—that they would not. 

The slow race between the 
minutes and the drifting boat 
went on until he could make 
out the form of the vessel 
with perfect clarity without 
his glass. The howling of the 
wind rose gradually in force; 
then for seconds it would lull, 
only to rise again with re- 
newed fury. On its present 
course the boat was being 
borne east of the harbour. 
Its master would have to choose 
the moment soon for hoisting 
some sail and driving in, or he 
would be upon the beach. It 
was risky, but if he turned 
now he might reach safety. 

Just as he thought the 
moment had gone by, he saw 
the manceuvre, saw her wallow 
for a moment broadside to 
the sea and then swing peril- 
ously round, her stay-sail hoist. 
Then she flew towards him 
like a bird till she was away 
to west of the light, tacked, 
and drove in towards the har- 
bour mouth. Simon looked 
along the channel, and with 
his customed eye knew that 
there was now the smallest 
margin of safety. Fine sea- 
manship ! 

In came the vessel, till her 
bowsprit pointed dead towards 
him. Then she swung to port, 
pitching as if possessed, and 
approached those formidable 
and sharp-ridged breakers over 
the shallower water near the 
harbour mouth. They reared 
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her like a cork, and flung her 
down... up, down ... up, 
down ... like a titan sgea- 
saw. For a second Simon 
thought she must foul the 
western arm of the jetty, but a 
twist of the helm corrected her, 
and she flashed past the light 
almost in mid-channel, reared 
up upon a tearing wave, which 
dropped her again as it raced 
forward. As she passed, Simon 
saw two men in the bows, haul- 
ing in her sail. At the wheel, 
eyes steadily forward, was the 
short square-bearded figure not 
of Daniel Seddon, the expected, 
but Walter Williams, known in 
Faroway from his appearance 
(and his reputed ancestry) as 
‘The Pirate.’ One of the men 
in the bows looked up for a 
second toward the light, saw 
the outline of Simon in the 
gallery, and put up his hand 
with two fingers raised.... 
God, thought Simon, is it men 
lost, or ships? Men it must 
be, for the complement of 
Walter’s ship was five, who 
would all be above deck now 
if alive. Poor devils, poor 
helpless devils, swept away 
into that fearful grey waste, 
rolled like logs at the sea’s 
mercy, dead to eternity. 

She was on the bar now, 
pitching so recklessly that the 
slightest touch upon the sand 
below would have capsized her. 
The men were clinging for dear 
life, but again, at the most 
dangerous point, she was lifted 
and borne safely across, home 
at last, and before the night. 
Yet among the many crowded 
along the sea-wall, although 
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there were some who would 
be thankful, there were those 
to whom all that they looked 
for would never come back. 

“One of the five,” said 
Simon. 

In two hours daylight would 
be almost gone, and the storm, 
as if realising that there were 
huge stores of power and terror 
within itself yet unspent, and 
that at least one victim had 
escaped it, seemed now to 
bestir itself to reach its full 
fury before dark. Steadily, 
unrelaxing no longer even for 
an instant, the wind increased 
until Simon, solitary in the 
little store-room once more, 
shuddered as he heard what 
was already fierce growing in 
violence. In such impotence 
was man put! What frail 
defence could his light, and 


even those stout sea-walls, give 
against that power? And yet 
men could even ride upon it 
defiant until it chanced that 
some caprice of eternal spirit 
shattered that courage in a 


moment. Perhaps that final 
tipping of the scales might 
at this moment be coming upon 
his friend. He felt his mind 
going out beyond the round 
confines of that room, beyond 
that security and that suspense 
- to the battle itself, to that fight 
against chance and death in the 
towering seas. 

A great dull slap against the 
Window, like the laughing, 
menacing play of a _ giant, 
brought him back to his own 
fate of patience. When the 
streams of water had cleared he 
looked out, to see nothing, 


nothing but those sickening 
grey masses he so loathed. 
Impatiently he clambered up 
and down the wooden ladders 
from one room to another, aim- 
lessly, for there was nothing to 
be done until the night but 
watch. There was a book of 
codes-and-flags in the store- 
room, useless at most times for 
his own purposes but required 
by regulation. This he made 
himself read. He caught him- 
self wandering, and began to 
spell the words out, letter by 
letter, forcing himself to con- 
centrate. His voice, even when 
he raised it almost to a shout, 
sounded a harsh whisper. 

A time soon came when he 
could control his restlessness 
no longer. He must look out, 
even if what he saw was but 
the endless lashing of the sea. 
Things were busy enough in 
the harbour, where the masts 
were now swinging in the wind 
as if possessed; and the row 
of tiny black dots which he 
knew were heads bobbed and 
changed behind the parapet. 
He focussed his telescope upon 
them. Was he dreaming it, 
or were some pointing sea- 
wards, as if they had seen the 
scarce believable? He swung 
round, and as he did so a huge 
wave lifted another ship in 
sight and then, as if regretting 
this revelation, flung her down 
so deep and rolled her so merci- 
lessly that Simon thought she 
must never reappear. But she 
did, flinging the white foam 
gallantly fromfher, driving fast 
to safety. It seemed to Simon 
but a moment before she was 
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between the jaws of the piers, 
so quick did she approach, 
and he saw as she passed that 
she was Daniel Seddon’s, and 
that she had lost not a man. 
The margin of mercy was 
growing. Yet once again there 
were empty seas to south. 
Simon tried to signal for 
news to a man in Seddon’s 
boat, but what answer he got— 
@ vague gesture as she ran 
near him—was hardly reassur- 
ing. She bumped her own way 
in, and was safe. There was a 
little cheer in the harbour as 
she dropped anchor, but it 
died away soon in anxiety. 
Again Simon mounted the 
gallery round the lamp. Even 
with his excitement, with that 
current of high feeling which 
had lifted him for the time at 
least beyond himself, even be- 
hind that almost impregnable 
and close transparency of glass, 
he was chilled to the bone. 
Never a lull of any sort now 
came from the wind, and the 
light was fast fading. He stood 
towards the sea, slightly shiver- 
ing, then beat his arms across 
his chest with fists clenched, 
forcing some heat into himself. 
Never before had he felt quite 
as this. Customed to it as he 
was, his position perched above 
the sea with only an iron ledge 
and glass between himself and 
certain destruction struck him 
afresh, and with a fresh fear. 
He would see a wave far across 
the sea a little larger than its 
fellows, riding as it were upon 
their shoulders. He would see 
its lightning approach, gather- 
ing and gathering in strength 
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and size until it toppled over 
with a tearing roar into a curl- 
ing foam, and, dwarfing its 
fellows, sweep towards him. 
He felt its approach almost 
physically, like a monster before 
whom there was no retreat. 
Then, as if pausing to gather 
for its final blow, it would rear 
itself 2 moment and, taken un- 
awares, would be met in full 
career by the stout stone. Up 
the foam would shoot, drown- 
ing all that multitude of other 
noise in its anger. The whole 
face of the lantern would be 
one streaming mass, while the 
wave itself spent its last force 
in @ final blow beyond. At 
these times of stress the pharos 
would tremble, a small and 
terrifying moment of shock 
and recovery. 

Simon had no superstition, 
but it did not lessen in his 
imagination the living and yet 
inanimate power of the sea. 
Human foes and forces could 
be reckoned with, but the 
sea, though having as many 
moods and whims as a woman, 
could neither be mastered nor 
obeyed, but merely suffered: 
it had no more and no less 
mercy than a machine. A 
loathing of it came upon him, 
a choking sensation almost 28 
if he himself were drowning. 

It was an evening of strange 
things. Looking eastward, 
where the darkness was now 
gathering thickest and sky 
and sea fast becoming indistin- 
guishable, Simon saw a ship 
floundering towards the shore 
from the direction of the East 
Horn. Whipping out his glass, 
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he focussed his eye and mind 
upon it, high in hope. After 
a little while he turned away 
utterly at a loss. He did not 
know the ship, that he was 
certain. She was bigger than 
the fishers of Faroway, as big, 
perhaps, as the old barque 
which lay in the harbour. She 
looked as though she should 
have had two masts, but one 
at least of these had gone, not 
a shred of canvas was hoist, 
and she was tumbled and 
smashed by every sea. On her 
present course Simon reckoned 
she must drift upon shore 
somewhere between the town 
and West Horn, upon the shelv- 
ing beach where so many good 
vessels had gone to death. As 
with every apparent derelict, 
there was always the fear that 
her crew, or some of them, 
might still be aboard her, help- 
less. Her course was slow; 
she was just a great mass of 
driftwood, and with night now 
so near he might not see her 
pass but in the eerie flashes of 
the light, nor mark where she 
went ashore. That she was 
doomed seemed certain, and 
he wished most passionately 
to know the, fate of her men. 
They were trying to signal to 
her already from Faroway, but 
there was no response, and 
Simon, his glass seldom far 
from her, could see no sign of 
life. So far as he could dis- 
cern all her boats were gone, 
and nearly all her superstruc- 
ture with them. She was little 
more than a great log, being 
borne with the tide. There 
Would indeed be few ships she 


could foul, he thought, before 
she reached the shore; she 
could be little danger but to 
herself. 

By now the wind was 80 
high that it swept the foam 
shorewards in huge showers 
from the crests of the waves. 
It seemed as if the only hope 
for the three remaining boats 
was for them to keep to sea, 
far out perhaps, where the 
storm might be less, and where 
the greater danger was of being 
carried too far beyond the 
land. Simon suddenly remem- 
bered as a boy seeing a boat 
come back to Faroway which 
had been away, storm-tossed 
and helpless, for three weeks, 
far to the east, the men scurvy 
and half-demented for need 
of fresh water and from lack 
of sleep. Even then those 
men were called lucky. 

It was now beyond the time 
for hope: night seemed the 
pall of those three boats, cloak- 
ing as it did all mystery and 
all horror but sounds, and the 
fear in men’s minds. 

In the little while, when the 
derelict was still rolling far to 
east, he set going his machinery, 
and when he had done this it 
was no longer possible for him 
to remain in the gallery. He 
must contain his impatience 
in the little rooms below, watch- 
ing the flashes from his own 
light grow stronger and stronger 
as the brief twilight failed. It 
would not, he thought, be a 
dark night: it would be half 
clear and almost starless. The 
white in the sea would glow 
with tiger-like ferocity. The 
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dark was often merciful to 
the eyes, but it seemed merely 
to lend a new terror to a storm 
at sea. Such nights he knew 
already. 

Flick... flick - flick... 
flick . .. went the light, its beams 
shot far across the waves. Flick 
... flick - flick... flick— 
just as it had done a thou- 
sand times before, impersonal 
as the sea, as mechanically 
helpful as the sea was mechanic- 
ally moody— infinitely bright, 
yet without warmth, without 
deviation, mocking the derelict 
shuddering in the darkness ; 
not having strength, despite 
its power, to reach those little 
ships it had been built to 
guide, now riding the storm far 
away, or being blown upon 
inhospitable shores. 

In an orgy of fury the seas 
were rising in the darkness, 
rolling higher and higher, top- 
pling over one another in their 
grand blindness, the wind, when 
heard at all above the water, 
blowing with the furious whine 
of one whose last hope it is to 
overreach himself. The bat- 
tery of sound had occasional 
pulsations of monstrous force, 
irregular terrifying hammer- 
beats of incalculable ferocity ; 
infinite magnifications of those 
‘seventh waves’ which even 
in calmer seas are reputed 
bigger and more ominous than 
their fellows. The scarce per- 
ceptible tremors of the light- 
house doubled in the now acute 
imagination of the lighthouse- 
man. With each great hammer- 
beat his mind flashed back 
like a compass to that poor 


fisherman, his friend, past whom 
—or over whom—such waves 
might then be thundering. 


It was now as dark ag it 
would be, though the tide 
was not yet at the flood. 
Simon watched the flashes on 
the sea, and presently, noting 
the rearing of white waves 
upon some obstacle, at last 
perceived the derelict. She 
was crossing the channel to 
the harbour, nearer inshore 
than he had reckoned. He 
wondered how far she had 
drifted and how little, perhaps, 
her men had dreamed that she 
would end her days shattered 
in a storm on Faroway shore. 
She paused, the light giving 
her a ghostly yellow radiance, 
and he watched her till she 
drew toward where the breakers 
would engulf her, and make 
their last massive sport with 
her battered timbers in the 
darkness. 

The wind now veered east- 
ward, and the seas began t0 
break over the whole length 
of the sea-wall, pouring from 
two ways into the channel, 
making its churned surface 
utterly confounded. Rain 
began, indistinguishable from 
the clouds of luminous spray 
with which the whole air was 
filled high above the sea; it 
ceased, and then, in a few 
crowded minutes, the storm 
reached a greater height of its 
passion, and wave after wave 
dashed irresistibly up to the 
light itself and over, making 
its work a mockery, drowning it 
with roar upon roar of defiance. 
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The tremors were now con- 
tinuous, and a sudden smashing 
of thick glass and a jet of foam- 
ing water shooting into the 
room beneath the lantern forced 
Simon to swing-to the iron 
shutters which he had never, in 
the worst storms, seen used 
before. This was upon the 
south side, and for an instant, 
as he stood fumbling with the 
stiff screws which fastened back 
the shutter, he felt almost the 
full force of the elements. His 
lantern swung madly upon its 
hook, and the stuffy air of the 
room was wild with shooting 
spray. It did not need more 
than a glance outside to tell 
him that this was such a night 
as he had never known. He 
loosened the clamps at last, 
and as he prepared to swing 
the shutter to he saw a wave 
gathering in the distance which 
would, he thought, be the end 
of all things. He pressed the 
heavy fastening outwards, but 
its hinges in swinging became 
jammed with the splintered 
glass, and before he could 
secure it in any way, the wall 
of water had launched itself 
against the light, and he was 
flung back as if by a direct 
blow. The lantern fell from 
its hook in the ceiling, smashing 
its lenses upon the stone floor, 
plunging him in utter darkness. 

The crash of the wave came 
with the force and devastation 
of a shell, but it had served 
its purpose in clearing the 
debris of glass from the frame, 
as Simon soon realised in rising, 
cutting his hand upon a fallen 
fragment. Before the next 


great wave he had secured the 
shutter, and stood safe in 
shallow pools of water. His 
matches were sodden and use- 
less, and for the necessary 
light he would have to go 
below, which would mean that, 
in opening the iron trap-door, 
water would fall. But there 
was nothing else for it; he 
could not remain in darkness, 
uncertain of the working of the 
light, whose regular movement 
was recorded in each room of 
the lighthouse. 

Before descending he looked 
from the north window for an 
instant across the night to 
Faroway. Many anxious lights 
were burning, and high up on 
the hill the nave of St Elmo’s 
church was lit—four tall point- 
ed windows, brightly shining. 
Folk were praying there. It 
was unlikely that the wind 
would change to the townward 
quarter, but to satisfy himself 
he secured that shutter too, 
and prepared to descend. 

He pulled the trap-door open, 
and, with the water pouring 
down with him, descended to 
the lighted room below. The 
warmth of this lower room 
heartened him, but he started, 
on seeing the clock, at the 
time he had kept vigil above. 
The tide would now soon be 
turning. He looked at the 
dials.. Miraculously, all seemed 
in order with the light, though 
it would now matter little 
enough whether its warnings 
flashed or not; there was 
little hope where it could cast 
its beams. ; 

He dried himself as best he 
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could by the warmth of the 
stove, and, forcing himself to 
eat a little food, found his 
hands trembling. It was now 
the noise and not the loneliness 
which most affected him. In 
this lower room there were 
four windows, facing the quar- 
ters of the compass. Pulling 
back the heavy shutters, which 
he had fastened earlier, he 
peered from the east window, 
and saw the flashes from the 
light still thrown feebly upon the 
sea. To the north he had the 
same sight of Faroway, through 
@ deeper and smaller frame. 
What he wished to see and 
could not was the burning light 
in William MHardy’s cottage 
upon the cliff. He looked 
toward where he knew it to 
be, though visible only from 
the sea itself. 

The ecstasy of the storm 
continued unabated. All his 
senses awaited that almost im- 
perceptible slackening of wind 
which never came. Instead, 
the terrors appeared to grow 
stronger and more continuous. 
He shuddered, crouching over 
the stove, wishing himself 
asleep. 

A shock, one of those bat- 
teries of force more terrible 
than their fellows, brought him 
again to his feet. The needles 
in the dials were no longer 
steady ; they jerked and flick- 
ered nervously up and down in 
sensitive confusion. Something 
was wrong. Simon unscrewed 
the fastening to the south 
window. If the glass broke— 
well, it broke, and there was 
no help. He peered out. The 


light was burning still, but 
feebly, and no longer in flashes, 
It had become fixed. It meant 
that the sea had entered the 
gallery at some point, damag- 
ing the delicate machinery. 
But there was worse. He saw 
from the east window, looking 
along the coast, the screeching 
pencil-point of a rocket, that 
omen of trivial pleasure to 
landsmen and of piercing grief 
at sea. A second later, and 
it was followed by another, its 
fiery line quickly lost in the 
darkness. The ship, whatever 
it was, had driven upon shore 
about a mile to eastward of 
the harbour, beneath the high 
cliffs. There could be slender 
hope for her men. He did not 
see how the lifeboat could be 
launched in the sea now run- 
ning. Nothing could survive 
even so far as the harbour 
mouth. Within the sweep of 
the breakers was certain death. 

There were now answering 
signals from the town; soon 
they would rush their puny 
apparatus to the cliffs’ edge, 
trying from that way to thwart 
the sea. He could do nothing. 
He closed the heavy window, 
with a picture in his mind of 
those clinging men, and the 
merciless suction of receding 
waves. 

He stood back, dazed with 
his own thoughts, recalled him- 
self with a jerk, and then, 
lantern in hand, walked towards 
the iron ladder, now slippery 
with water. Up he went, his 
mind, in blind duty to his light, 
set upon the vain purpose of 
reaching the gallery, dismissing 
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with an almost physical action 
the knowledge that there could 
be no repair. 

He reached the top and 
pushed against the heavy trap- 
door; pushed, and it would 
not open; pushed with all his 
force, and it moved. A stream 
of water fell upon him and 
around him, splashing to the 
floor below. His shoulders were 
well through the opening, and 
his knees at the edge of the 
floor above when a force, a 
colossus of water incalculable 
in power and destruction, bore 
down from without upon the 
light. It was a last grand 
terror, the climax of the storm. 
The impression, brief as a 
flash, engraved for ever upon 
Simon’s mind, was of a blow, 
sudden in a night of sudden- 
ness, which shook the round 
building bodily from its founda- 
tions ; of a crash, of a bursting 
of wrecked glass from above, 
and of an awful vision as he 
looked upwards of the wild 
black night, and of water tumb- 
ling downwards over the new 
and jagged crater where the 
lantern once had been. He fell 
back, and the world was a 
cold darkness. .. . 


When he came to his senses 
he thought for one terrifying 
moment that he had been 
entombed alive, so black were 
all things. He lay strangely. 
His head, lolled to one side, 
Was against a dank stone wall. 
His shoulders were tightly 
jammed between this same 
stone wall and—he could feel 
it now—the iron ladder. His 
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legs, dangling below, were im- 
mersed to the knees in icy 


water. Water was trickling 
downwards all around him from 
the trap-door above, which 
must, he now realised, have 
closed firmly as he fell. 

As he gathered his senses, 
he perceived that the noise 
without was less. He tried 
to move, but his arms and 
shoulders hurt so exquisitely 
that weakness prevented him. 
Yet he must nerve himself 
for the effort to fling himself 
free; he could bear this ex- 
cruciating suspense no longer, 
or he would faint again from 
pain. 

At last, with a desperate 
movement, he freed himself, 
and fell the little way beneath 
into the water. When he 
stood, this reached only to 
his chest. One arm was now 
numb and useless, but with 
the other, wading slowly across 
the floor, each step an agony, 
he groped in the darkness for 
one of the iron shutters. He 
pulled it back. Day was break- 
ing, and the sea, though still 
tremendous, was fast abating. 
It was now low tide. A little 
longer and rescue would be at 
hand. 

Climbing the iron ladder once 
more, he clung to it, inter- 
minably waiting. At last, so 
faintly that it seemed almost 
as in a dream, he heard above 
the noise without the forcing 
of the lower trap-door by human 
hands and the ensuing rush of 
escaping water. By a miracle 
he at least was safe from the 
storm. : 
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Tanitt, “La Nouvelle Cy- 
there,” the “‘ Isle of Dreams,” 
has other interests no less 
absorbing than those so well 
advertised by the romantics. 
It holds a foremost place in 
the history, geological and 
human, of the Pacific Islands ; 
it is the simplest case of those 
processes of volcanic activity 
and coral growth which have 
combined in the formation of 
the innumerable archipelagoes 
of Oceania, and may on this 
account afford a clue to the 
understanding of the yet un- 
solved puzzle of the coral reefs 
of the world; it demonstrates 
with exceptional clearness the 
dependence of man and the 
form of his culture in these 
seas upon the activities of those 
lowly organisms, the coral 
polyps ; finally it was in Tahiti 
that heathenism, after twelve 
years of assault, fell like a 
house of cards, and with it 
crashed the whole of the old 
culture, leaving a once splen- 
did race doomed to the ex- 


tinction which is now practically 
accomplished. It was from 
Tahiti that “civilisation ” 


spread like a destroying flame 
through the islands of the 
South Seas, arrested here and 
there, possibly in time to save 
remnants of the race, but in 
Tahiti itself there is no hope. 
The introduction of the Chinese 
is the final irrevocable blow. 


TAHITI. 


BY CYRIL CROSSLAND, D.SC. 





Tahiti, that speck upon the 
map of the Pacific, is of about 
the same size as the English 
Lake District, being twenty- 
five miles across the main 
island, with a considerable pen- 
insula, Little Tahiti, added. 
Its mountains are, however, 
more than twice as high, at- 
taining 7300 feet in the un- 
scaled, and possibly unscalable, 
peak of Orohena. Originally 
it was one of the great vol- 
canoes of the world, rising to 
a height of at least 10,000 feet 
above the sea from a base 
nearly 6000 feet below, a total 
height of 16,000 feet. Though 
cut down so much in height, 
slashed and carved by rain 
and rivers for thousands of 
years, the remnant of the vol- 
cano, which is the present island, 
still retains, in contrast to the 
older islands of the Society 
Group, the regular slopes and 
the central crater valley of its 
voleanic origin. Around it has 
grown up a barrier of coral, 
extending out into the sea for 
almost a mile, enduring the 
incessant blows of the ocean 
and bearing upon its surface 
the calm lagoon, to the wave- 
lets of which alone is the shore 
exposed. So recent, in the 
geological sense, is Tahiti that 
her valleys are mere ravines, 
gashed deep into her sides, 
uninhabited, and, for the most 
part, uninhabitable. The moun- 
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tains of the interior are a wild 
and nearly impassable waste, 
knife-edged ridges smothered 
in jungle wherever the smallest 
ledge affords a hold for roots. 
In the old days certain of the 
larger valleys were sparsely 
inhabited, and routes across the 
island were known to, and used 
by, the natives. A hundred 
years ago Tyerman and Bennet 
found evidence of a fair amount 
of traffic from south to north 
over Lake Vaihiria to the cen- 
tral valley of the Papenoo 
River, but in 1878 the scientists 
of the Challenger could find no 
reliable guide, and were unable 
to cross the island, though 
several days were spent in the 
attempt. Nowadays the trail 
to Vaihiria has to be cut 
afresh through the rank vegeta- 
tion, and very few have pene- 
trated beyond the Lake. 

The population of the whole 
island is concentrated upon a 
little strip of flat land which 
lies along the lagoon shore, an 
insignificant fraction of the 
island, at most a mile wide, 
generally a few hundred yards, 
but. often absent altogether. 
Yet this is the whole social 
and economic value of the 
island, and its history is the 
history of Tahiti. It owes its 
whole existence solely to the 
work of the coral organisms : 
upon coral rock it is founded 
and by the barrier reef it is 
protected ; hardly a year could 
it exist exposed to the crashing 
ocean surf. So to the coral 
organisms must be credited 
the formation of a land in 
Which, if anywhere on earth, 
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Paradise might have material- 
ised. The influence of this 
coral-formed geography upon 
this branch of the Polynesian 
race is made clear by compar- 
ing Tahiti, and its fellows of 
the Society Group, with their 
neighbours eastwards. Far- 
thest into the ocean, the last 
of the archipelagoes, are the 
Marquesan Islands, mountain- 
ous like the Societies, but older, 
with wider and habitable val- 
leys. As no coral reefs sur- 
round these islands there is no 
maritime flat, and the inhabi- 
tants of each valley are isolated 
by stretches of iron-bound coast 
on the one hand, and difficult 
mountain passes on the other. 
Under these conditions inter- 
tribal hostility was inevitable 
and wars frequent. Physically 
the finest of the splendid races 
of the Pacific, the Marquesans 
had a pre-eminent reputation 
for ferocity and cannibalism, 
though, as Herman Melville 
shows, the internal life of the 
valleys was kindly and happy 
beyond that of most countries. 
In Tahiti, on the other hand, 
with its easy communication 
between every part over the 
maritime flat, or on the shel- 
tered water of the lagoon, the 
people grew up as one society, 
remarkable for its good- 
nature. Cannibalism was un- 
known; the human sacrifices 
were generally, and in theory 
always, the executions of crimi- 
nals, far more humanely carried 
out than in modern Europe. 
Wars there were, sudden flares 
of devilish temper, which died 
out as quickly as they arose, 
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with childishly rapid return 
to the normal good - nature. 
Between these two groups, the 
voleanic Marquesas without 
coral reefs, and the Societies 
in which plutonic and marine 
life forces have combined, lie 
the Atolls of the Tuamotus, 
rings of low islets formed of 
coral and of coral alone. It 
is the volcanic soil which gives 
the South Sea Islands their 
famed fertility ; upon unmixed 
coral none but a specialised 
flora can exist, and the fruits 
which lifted the curse of Adam 
from their happy neighbours 
are not for the Tuamotuans. 
They are therefore a more 
dour and hardy race (Stevenson 
found analogies with the Scot- 
tish nature), and since, under 
our present dispensation, it is 
the harder and less agreeable 
peoples who survive, the Tua- 
motuans are not extinct like 
the Marquesans, or replaced 
by half-breeds as the Tahitians. 

Such has been the influence 
upon human life of these ap- 
parently insignificant coral 
organisms in the past, and with 
their well-being is the future 
of Tahiti inseparably bound. 
Now, in spite of abundance of 
coral life, the reefs of Tahiti 
have not only ceased growth, 
but are slowly, very slowly, 
but no less surely, being eroded 
away. “The coral grows, but 
man passes,” should read “‘ The 
coral is passing, and Tahiti 
must pass with it.” Upon 


every part of the coast the 
evidence of trees undermined 
and falling into the lagoon 
shows how the fertile flat is 
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surely disappearing. Upon the 
north and north-east coasts, 
where this process has gone 
farthest, the reefs have been 
eroded to banks below the 
surface, ocean waves burst at 
the foot of black cliffs, the 
maritime flat is gone, and the 
country uninhabited. This is 
the final fate of all the island, 
to cease to be the possible 
home of so easy-going a people 
as the Tahitians and their 
half - caste descendants, who 
must give place to a harder 
race, who, driven by that pres- 
sure of population, that scourge 
of hunger, which is the founda- 
tion of the European conception 
of virtue, will cultivate the dry 
slopes and the wet and dark 
ravines which will be all that 
the sea will leave to humanity. 
Indeed such a race is already 
in possession. The Chinese, 
harried out of their own land 
by their own reckless fecundity, 
find Tahiti a paradise, where 
they may increase and multiply 
until they have remade ‘the 
conditions they have escaped. 
For the most part they are 
traders; all the small stores 
in the country, as well as in 
Papeete, and many of the big 
ones as well, are in Chinese 
hands. The Tahitians do not 
speak of going to the shop, but 
of going to the Chinaman’s. 
Some few are farmers; wher- 
ever you see a hut on the hill- 
side, that is a Chinese farm. 
No native will leave the fertile 
flat to cultivate the dry, fern- 
covered slopes. Why should 
he? — 

The change in the island life 
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which will follow the completion 
of the change in race is well 
indicated by comparing the 
houses of each. The Tahitian 
lives in a gaily painted bunga- 
low, covered with creepers and 
surrounded by a garden of 
brightly flowering shrubs. The 
Chinaman builds himself a ken- 
nel of rotten boards, old “‘ gaso- 
line” tins, and odd pieces of 
corrugated iron. In these lovely 
islands even this noisome box 
might be hidden under flowers, 
did the owner place the slightest 
value upon beauty, but, by 
neglecting this simple allevia- 
tion of his ugliness, he displays 
to the world the fact that the 
filling of his belly and the 
begetting of a swarm of chil- 
dren are the sole preoccupations 
of his mind. Under our present 
dispensation it is the unattrac- 
tive virtues of the Chinaman 
which assure his survival; the 
Tahitian, with his bursts of 
tremendous energy and long 
spells of perfect laziness, his 
refusal to let go of such un- 
profitableness as music, flowers, 
and dancing, ensures his own 
death. In this world there is 
no room for those who will 
not accept this Sino-European 
conception of virtue; whoso- 
ever will not accept this gospel 
must seek another world. The 
Tahitian is seeking one. 

The causes of the depopula- 
tion of these islands, of all 
lands where Europe meets ideals 
incompatible with its own, are 
complex and obscure. The 
physical reasons, new diseases 
introduced to races which have 
acquired no immunity ; changes 
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in habits; the food, clothing, 
and housing of sub-Arctic lands 
so deadly in the tropics, are 
obvious, but insufficient. Much 
might be done by an attack 
upon the physical side, es- 
pecially in Tahiti, where the 
adoption of European notions 
has gone farther than anywhere 
in the tropics. The greatest 
scourge of all is tuberculosis ; 
and the universal use of Euro- 
pean clothing, boarded - up 
houses with roof of unlined 
corrugated iron and no windows 
to speak of, and a diet which 
has destroyed their teeth, seem 
as though specially designed 
for its spread. Yet physical 
disease is not all; in other 
islands but lately come into 
contact with civilisation, under 
administrators alive to these 
dangers, where even mission- 
aries discourage the’ wearing 
of -trousers, the people still 
perish. There is a disease of 
the spirit, a hopelessness, which, 
while removing the fear of 
death, seems to inhibit the 
will to reproduce, a true race 
suicide. How the fall of 
heathenism took from the 
Tahitian his will to live is 
shown by the story of the 
conquest of the ‘Christian 
King,” Pomare, and the pitiful 
evanescence of his dynasty. 

It was probably Cook who 
first showed to the natives 
that whichever chief secured 
European support and fire- 
arms could be paramount 
among his fellows. Against 
their will the missionaries be- 
came the instruments by which 
the Pomare dynasty was 
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founded, the chief who was 
their protector being in turn 
protected by them, rising to 
primus. inter pares, then to 
tyrant and usurper of the 
rights of all his peers. The 
story is one of the most dra- 
matic of all the conquests of 
the Cross. For twelve years 
the little band of missionaries 
.brought out by the Duff lab- 
oured and suffered with no 
result. Weakened by desertion, 
for years with no news of 
home, with their clothes rotting 
on their backs, they bore all, 
and more than all, that human 
strength could bear. To exile 
and poverty, of a completeness 
hardly understandable in these 
days of rapid communication, 
were added the total failure of 
the work which was their life, 
and the frequent fear of mas- 
sacre, not for themselves alone 
but for their wives and chil- 
dren, in the wars which 
Pomare’s greed was continu- 
ally stirring up. How a chance 
visitor, Captain Bishop, forti- 
fied the Mission and held the 
pass of One Tree Hill (Tahara 
Head), how the national hero, 
Rua, was killed at the cliff- 
fortress of Punaruu, are stories 
of which we have the barest 
outlines from Ellis, and show 
how nearly the Heathen, or 
National, forces triumphed. 
More deadly than these episodes 
of danger were the reproaches 
and ridicule with which their 
efforts were met. On their 
preaching of the mercy of God, 
the sick and deformed were 
brought out as evidence that 
Oro was more merciful than 
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Jehovah, since these horrible 
diseases were unknown before 
the visits of European ships. 
At other times dog-fights and 
the dances of travelling players 
were used for their discomfiture, 
and the manners and appear- 
ance of the missionaries were 
commented upon with a humour 
which, it can hardly be doubted, 
was fully justified. 

There was one among this 
band of heroic men so filled 
with faith as to remain at his 
post when it seemed clearly 
madness, and when his col- 
leagues had felt justified in 
abandoning the islands. We 
know little of him but his 
name, Nott, and that he shared 
Pomare’s exile when he was 
driven into the adjacent island 
of Moorea. There Pomare, at 
the last ebb of his fortunes, 
physically a coward though he 
was, made a desperate throw: 
despairing of his god Oro, he 
risked all by the defiance in- 
volved in eating a turtle which 
had not been first offered at 
the altar. As his death did 
not immediately follow, it had 
to be admitted that Jehovah 
was at least as strong as Oro. 
For some time this drunkard 
Pomare was the one and only 
Tahitian Christian, but he was 
@ successful missionary, besides 
possessing a majority of the 
muskets present in the islands. 
Yet Nott was thunderstruck 
to receive, during a quiet after- 
noon walk by the shore, the 
offer of the priest of Papetoal 
to acknowledge Jehovah by 
publicly burning the idols ™ 
his charge. Here was 2 crisis 
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indeed, the probable result of 
which would be the massacre 
of the tiny band of Christians. 
They stood firm and faced the 
risk: the holy bonfire was 
lighted, and the crowd left 
vengeance to their gods. This 
failing, other gods and other 
altars went up as sacrifices to 
Jehovah all round the island 
of Moorea, and the Christian 
band, though small, became a 
power of some account. 

That good-nature which has 
been so fatal to the Tahitians 
was now exemplified by an 
invitation to the fugitives from 
the chiefs of Tahiti, their 
righteous vows to exterminate 
Pomare and all his house quite 
forgotten, to return to their 
possessions in the larger island. 
They could hardly have ex- 
pected the fugitives to appear 
as an army 800 strong, and in 
afew days Oro defied Jehovah 
in a pitched battle in Punaruu. 
A “Princess ” of Raiatea, an- 
other island in the group, was 
the spear-head of the Christian 
army. ound her it rallied 
almost at the point of defeat, 
brought down with one fearful 
crash not only the god Oro 
but the whole social system of 
Tahiti, and eventually of Poly- 
hesia. All fell in ruins to- 
gether, and almost immediately 
the system of government, 
religion with its human sacri- 
fices, the sports of men down 
to the very children’s games ! 
This last astonishing result was 
not expected by the mission- 
aries, nor in any way en- 
couraged, though received with 
the complacency to be ex- 
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pected of an age which put 
its children to labour almost 
as soon as they could walk, 
and by a religious outlook 
which regarded, and still re- 
gards, this world as rightly 
and properly a “‘ vale of tears,”’ 
@ mere purgatorial preparation 
for a reality beyond the grave. 
To us this unity between such 
sports as archery, wrestling, 
and children’s games with the 
rites of heathenism is the clue 
to the problem of depopulation. 
The natives were deprived at 
one stroke of every interest in 
life, and in our own experience 
we know the deadly effect of 
that. We may, in such circum- 
stances, find solace in our 
private lives. The “ savage ” 
has no private life: like the ant 
and bee he is a member of a 
community or he is nothing. 
What an opportunity was 
now before these men! One 
week tolerated but ridiculed, 
possibly in danger of hanging 
in the sacred trees round one 
of the temples of Oro; the 
next the undisputed sovereigns 
of all the islands, the spiritual, 
and, though they honestly tried 
to avoid it, also the temporal 
guides of every inhabitant. 
Poor men, for a while they 
believed they could make Tahiti 
such @ Paradise as that for 
which its beauty fits it; ig- 
norant of the tremendous diffi- 
culties before them, and their 
own total inadequacy; seeing 
in the downfall of Oro the direct 
intervention of God they were 
naturally confident that all 
was well, and that here in.the 
South Seas would be, at last, 
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a Paradise Regained. Heroic 
efforts were made to fill the 
gap in the lives of their pupils 
with secular as well as religious 
interests. The “‘inculcation of 
habits of industry,” ‘“‘ home 
life’ in separate houses “ pre- 
cisely English,” were expected 
to bring happiness, and did 
not. Trade after trade was 
adopted with enthusiasm, 
treated as a joyous game for 
a few weeks, then dropped, 
completely and for ever, and 
the natives lapsed into that 
apathy which moved Beechey’s 
indignation. He and Kotzebue 
have recorded bitter criticism 
of the first missionaries, but 
show themselves but shallow 
critics, as much below the 
missionaries in understanding 
as in disinterestedness. 

The brief and tragic history 
of Tahiti is now at an end. 
The coming of the Roman 
missionaries and their quarrels 
with their Protestant colleagues, 
which were the ostensible reason 
for the entry of the French, the 
pathetic downfall of the foolish 
Pomare dynasty, are mere de- 
tails of politics, the inevitable 
consequences of the Great Col- 
lapse. A slight description of 
present conditions is all that 
remains. French and British 
ideals in dealing with “‘ subject 
races’ are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Which is the best for 
the subject race I will not say, 
not from fear of offending any 
one’s susceptibilities, but be- 
cause, after some experience 
of both ideals, and the methods 
founded upon them, I simply 
do not know. Once organised 


resistance is suppressed, the 
French are more truly kindly 
than ourselves, assimilating 
where we rigidly maintain a 
separation which earns us no 
love. This kindliness hag its 
dangers: the Tahitians, for 
instance, are now “ French- 
men,” and will not be seen in 
public without hat and trousers, 
or live in a hut of native 
materials. They would regard 
with contempt the beautiful 
houses of the Samoans, the 
loin cloth of the smart Fijian 
police. All that remains, in 
public, of the old dress is the 
habit of wearing a flower behind 
the ear, or a wreath of scented 
ferns and pandanus fruit when 
in holiday mood. (Curiously 
this is a custom which the 
early missionaries actually tried 
to discourage, happily in vain.) 
Otherwise, on the surface, the 
Tahitian is grievously civilised, 
an almost inevitable result of 
the imitativeness of his char- 
acter. If only in the interests 
of health one would wish that 
this tendency should be dis- 
couraged, but that can only 
be effectively done by example, 
and there seems no way by 
which the European in the 
tropics can be induced to save 
even his own health by the 
adoption of a rational dress. 
Every industry having been 
tried in Tahiti, two alone sur- 
vive—copra and vanilla. The 
pearl shell exported is fished 
in the lagoons of the Tuamotu 
Atolls, and is not a local 
product. Vanilla is a some 
what precarious crop, and 18 
now reviving after having been 
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wiped out by an insect pest. 
Copra, the dried kernel of the 
coconut, is the one permanent 
export of value, and to its 
production much of the native 
food supply is sacrificed. Those 
groves of bread-fruit which 
filled Darwin with admiration 
are sadly dwindled, and it is 
often difficult to get fruit and 
vegetables outside Papeete. 


The law of Commerce, as inter- 
preted in Tahiti (as in other 
places), is to teach the native 
to despise the productions of 
his own land, to produce rather 
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that for which he has no use, 
but which can be exchanged 
for foreign and inferior food. 
This results further in the loss 
of his home-grown teeth, and 
the importation of artificial 
ones from Europe, the symptom 
and the cause of more serious 
changes. Thus is trade, our 
modern Diana of the Ephesians, 
served in this remote island, 
with human sacrifice of a once 
happy and heroic race, the 
more dreadful for being blood- 
less, and made with the best 
intentions in the world. 











MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


AN OUTSPOKEN AMERICAN BISHOP—DOES THE UNITED STATES 
WANT PEACE OR WAR?—THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS—THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE—LORD MACAULAY’S ‘LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME’ 


—AN ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL. 


It is not often that an 
American Bishop is invited 
to preach in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Yet there is nothing 
in the invitation that is in- 
congruous to the tradition of 
the Episcopal Church. And 
when Dr Charles H. Brent, the 
Bishop of Western New York, 
discoursed in the Cathedral pul- 
pit, he was speaking, ew cathedra, 
for the Church to which he owed 
allegiance. It was becoming, 
therefore, that he should ad- 
dress words of much-needed 
warning to his own country. 
And he began with a confes- 


sion, which might truthfully 
be made by too many of his 


fellow-citizens. ‘“‘ As a boy,” 
he admitted, “I looked on 
every people but those of the 
land of my birth with un- 
believable arrogance. We were 
the chosen people, God’s 
anointed. Those of the same 
racial stock but of independent 
political organisation were to 
be tolerated. The Chinese, 
Indians, and undeveloped races 
were but curiosities, to be ex- 
ploited where necessary for an 
advantage. ... Patriotism was 
loud shouting, the exultation 
of our own national life to the 
disadvantage and humiliation 
of our neighbours.” 

Dr Brent’s boyish arrogance 
is still widely found in the 


United States of North America, 
It blinds the eyes of the vast 
republic to its own shortcom- 
ings, and to the debt of con- 
sideration which it owes to 
others. It renders difficult and 
delicate the dealings which the 
capitals of Europe have with 
Washington. For it is only 
on terms of equality that great 
nations can meet in friendly 
discussion. The ways of peace 
—arbitration, conciliation, the 
recognition of others’ virtue— 
can be followed only by those 
who refrain from setting them- 
selves upon a pedestal, and 
from pretending that all that 
they do is right merely because 
they do it. It was especially 
against boastfulness that Dr 
Brent cautioned his compa- 
triots, boastfulness which he 
finds a hateful thing either in 
an individual or a nation. “If 
America can rejoice,” said he, 
“in the transportation of 
2,000,000 soldiers to France 
without loss of life, it adds 
rather than detracts from our 
joy if we give the credit to 
the British Navy, which 80 
safely guarded the seas as to 
make it possible. If America 
congratulates herself that her 
Army knew no set-back or 


defeat in the brief time that 


she was a combatant, she 
rounds out the truth by pay- 
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ing tribute to those nations 
that fought America’s battles 
for the three heartrending years 
pefore, and so prepared the 
way for victories readily won. 
... Ought my country to boast 
that the War brought us no 
accession of territory when we 
do not need it, or when extra 
territorial possessions are al- 
ready our Achilles’ heel? We 
cannot deny that hitherto when 
we have needed new territory 
we have secured it, and when 
we wanted for our own interest 
to control a neighbour’s terri- 
tory we controlled it.” 

If only the United States 
would take Dr Brent’s wise 
counsel and make these just 
and moderate admissions, she 
would find it easier to gain 
the friendship of these coun- 
tries who suffered, without her 
comfort or sympathy, a thou- 
sand times more than she was 
asked to suffer. Her opinions 
and her desires would be more 
easily intelligible if she did 
not always assume that to her 
all claims were permissible, 
that, while she insists on criti- 
cising others as she chooses, 
she will not hear patiently a 
word of criticism from others. 
At present she presumes to 
impress upon the world what- 
ever she pleases. She demands 
that we should support her 
simultaneously in a policy of 
war and peace. Mr Kellogg 
brings to Paris for urgent sig- 
nature the pact which he tells 
us is to bind all the peoples of 
Europe in the bonds of peace, 
and before the ink is dry 
upon this precious document, 
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President Coolidge makes it 
quite clear that he will hear 
no talk about disarmament, 
but will build as large a fleet 
as he thinks necessary. That 
is well within his right; but 
why, when he asks his country 
to express its pride in cruisers, 
does he ask the rest of the 
world to promise that it will 
never use war or a threat of 
war as a method of argument ? 
Does he hope to lull us to 
sleep, or does he merely reassert 
the principle that the United 
States will not accept the stan- 
dards of life and thought to 
which she asks others to con- 
form ? 

What, then, does the United 
States want? Is it peace or is 
it war? Let it forget for a 
moment the special privilege, 
which it arrogates to itself, of 
saying and doing what it likes, 
and tell us plainly what it is 
aiming at. If it be peace, we 
should like to know why the 
Kellogg pact was supplemented 
by President Coolidge’s speech. 
If it be war, as expressed in its 
ambition of a big navy, then 
it can be war only with us. 
Again, as we have quoted 
Dr Brent, we prefer to quote 
the testimony of an American. 
This time our authority shall be 
‘The Nation,’ a journal which 
represents not the yellowness 
of Mr Hearst but the settled 
opinion of intelligent and 
moderate readers. And this 
is the conclusion at which 
‘The Nation ’ arrives: “‘ Every 
cruiser we build from now on 
is built against England.” If 
this be so, we cannot but-hold 
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ourselves on our guard. Why 
the United States should build 
cruisers against England we do 
not know. We have no cause 
of quarrel with the United 
States. Our interests, so far 
as we know, clash at no point. 
Yet says ‘The Nation’: 
“Every cruiser we build from 
now on is built against Eng- 
land.” And it supports its 
statement with arguments 
which cannot be gainsaid. “ No 
one in Washington ’—thus 
argues ‘The Nation ’—* be- 
lieves anything else, for there 
is no navy to rival ours. Ger- 
many has none, neither has 
Russia nor China; Italy’s is 
negligible, and no one is so 
silly as to assert that France’s 
navy could possibly attack us. 
The Japanese ‘menace’ has 
faded out of print ever since 
the Washington conference 
limited Japan’s strength to 
the ratio of three to our five. 
There remains only England. 
Against her we build, and 
against her only. Why pre- 
tend anything else? The Gen- 
eral Navy Board’s plans are 
obviously based on war with 
England. How else could they 
possibly be justified? This is 
a simple fact. Now is the 
time for the English-Speaking 
Union and every other or- 
ganisation that exists to bring 
about a better understanding 
between England and _ the 
United States and to make itself 
felt.” 

That statement is clear 
enough, and we rejoice that 
it has been set down in black 
and white. We confess we 





do not understand why the 
United States should build ships 
in competition with us. Our 
needs are not theirs. We hap- 
pen to be an island, and it is 
necessary to our existence in 
time of war to dominate the 
sea. In peace the sea is free 
to all in the world through our 
own policing of it. We have 
suppressed piracy, and we may 
boast, without priggishness, 
that we have taken no advan- 
tage of our power. What 
happens on the sea in war 
threatens our very existence, 
We have just emerged from 
a life and death struggle with 
Germany, and it must be plain 
to us all that without the com- 
mand of the sea we could have 
been of no service to ourselves 
or to our allies. If we had not 
been supreme on the sea, we 
could not have landed our own 
soldiers in France, we could 
not have made it possible for 
the United States to have 
brought her 2,000,000 into the 
battle area. We have not used 
our fleet as an instrument of 
tyranny. We have regarded 
it always as a means of security. 
If we are at war we claim the 
right of blockade, the right to 
prevent the enemy being sup- 
plied by neutrals with food, 
which shall support her people, 
and with munitions, which shall 
enable her to kill us. The 
demand is not extravagant, and 
must be made by a country 
whose Empire lies scattered 
all the world over. It would 
be as reasonable for us to de- 
mand of Germany the freedom 
of the land, to insist even in 
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war-time on our easy access 
to her country and a safe 
passage for men and food across 
her territory, as it would be 
for Germany to ask of us the 
privilege of conveying by sea 
whatever of men or material she 
needs for the conduct of war. 
‘And it is this power to hold 
up neutrals to which the United 
States objects, though when she 
came into the Great War she 
was quick to tighten the block- 
ade. The New York ‘ World’ 
has put the American point 
of view clearly enough. “‘ Be- 
neath all the wild talk on both 
sides of the Atlantic,” it writes, 
“there is this cardinal fact, 
which is the root of the whole 
controversy. The British Ad- 
miralty, and that part of the 
British nation which shares its 
views, holds fast to the claim 
that Great Britain shall have 
the power to say who shall and 
who shall not sail the sea in 
ships. It is a claim which 
would put the interest of all 
other persons in jeopardy when- 
ever Great Britain is at war.” 
If the claim were not made and 
upheld, then the freedom of 
England would perish utterly, 
an end which we do not believe 
the United States would con- 
template with pleasure. But 
no useful purpose is served by 
hiding the truth or by covering 
up, in the common phrases of 
flattery, the cause of the differ- 
ence which exists between us 
and the United States. On 
either side of the Atlantic we 
are grown men and not petulant 
children. We can bear to hear 
the truth and to defend it 


with what measure of reason 
belongs to each of us. Lord 
Lee of Fareham suggests “a 
free and friendly conference 
between a competent repre- 
sentative of Great Britain and 
another one of the United 
States,” and the suggestion 
would be well enough if two 
men could be found brave 
enough to accept so vast a 
responsibility. Obviously, if 
goodwill exist, the problem is 
not insoluble. But no good 
will be done by the hasty con- 
fession of obsequious politicians 
on our side that England is 
always wrong in her designs, 
and that the United States 
engrosses both rectitude and 
reasonableness. 

Meanwhile, when we hear 
the United States inveigh- 
ing angrily against the Block- 
ade, it is well to remember 
once more what happened dur- 
ing the American Civil War 
in 1862. President Lincoln 
found it necessary to prohibit 
the export of raw cotton from 
the Southern States. The result 
of this prohibition was to starve 
the working classes of Lanca- 
shire. The starved operatives 
of Manchester did not whine 
that the feelings only of neutrals 
were worth considering. They 
did not follow the example of 
Senator Borah and demand 
that compensation should be 
paid in full for the loss which 
the blockade had caused them. 
They sent a message of sym- 
pathy to Lincoln, and received 
such an acknowledgment as 
all Americans would do well to 
ponder, when they were minded 
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to take away from England 
the control of the sea. ‘‘ Through 
the action of our disloyal citi- 
zens,” he wrote, ‘‘ the working 
men of Europe have been sub- 
jected to severe trials for the 
purpose of forcing their sanction 
to that attempt. Under the 
circumstances I cannot but 
regard your decisive utterances 
upon the question as an in- 
stance of sublime Christian 
heroism which has not been 
surpassed in any age or in any 
country. ... I hail this inter- 
change of sentiment, therefore, 
as an augury that whatever 
else may happen, whatever 
misfortune may befall your 
country or my own, the peace 
and friendship which now exist 
between the two nations will be, 
as it shall be my desire to make 
them, perpetual.’ If Lincoln’s 
wisdom and Manchester’s gener- 
osity could be matched to-day 
in the United States, there 
would be no cause of difference 
between the two countries. 
When the Peace Conference 
was in session, we opposed 
with what force we might 
President Wilson’s insistence 
upon the Freedom of the Seas. 
We accepted without a murmur 
his reassertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine. To this doctrine, 
wholly unopposed by us, the 
United States clings with a 
feverish tenacity. It carries it 
about with it wherever it goes. 
Its representatives, whoever 
they be, decline to discuss it, 
even to mention it. And yet 


the existence of the United 
States does not depend upon 
the Monroe Doctrine as our 
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existence depends upon the 
maintenance of our supremacy 
on the sea. What, then, ig 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
mentioned, when it is mep- 
tioned at all, with a lowered 
voice and whispered reverence ? 
It is a doctrine explained in g 
message of President Monroe, 
and dated 3rd December 1823 
—a message which settled the 
fate of South America in the 
eyes of its northern neighbour 
for all time. ‘‘ We owe it,” 
said President Monroe, “to 
candour and to the amicable 
relations existing between the 
United States and the Allied 
Powers to declare that we 
should declare any attempt 
on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and we 
shall not interfere. But with 
the Governments who have de- 
clared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just prin- 
ciples acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any 
European Power in any other 
light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States.” 
The tone and purport of Presi- 
dent Monroe’s message, o 
‘lecture’ as it was called, 
prove that more than a century 
ago the United States was 
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far advanced in didacticism. 
Resolved as they were to im- 
pose their views upon others, 
its citizens were resolved with 
equal energy to reject any 
counsel that should be thrust 
upon them. Nor were they 
content with settling the affairs 
of South America for the 
present; they looked forward 
into the dim and distant 
future, and determined that 
even undiscovered and un- 
occupied America should, when 
it came into their ken, be 
controlled by them. ‘In the 
discussions to which this in- 
terest has given rise,” thus 
runs the third article of the 
famous message, ‘‘ and in the 
arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion 
has been judged proper for 
asserting a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, 
that the American continents, 
by the free and independent 
condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered 
a8 subjects for future colonisa- 
tion by an European Power.” 
To no Power has it ever been 
given the privilege not only 
of controlling the present but 
of binding the future. The 
United States knows perfectly 
well that no European Power 
will ever throw a hint of doubt 
upon the Monroe Doctrine. If 
there ever be a whispered 
criticism it will come from 
one or other of the controlled 
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countries of South America. 
When a tactless North American 
said that his country was now 
supreme from the boundary of 
Canada to Tierra del Fuego 
there were quiet and firm pro- 
tests made by Brazilians, who 
still valued the spirit of inde- 
pendence. But such discussions 
as this do not concern us. Our 
attitude towards the Monroe 
Doctrine has been uniform and 
sympathetic. 

Indeed it may be said that, 
had it not been for the deter- 
mination of Canning not to 
join a Congress on Spanish- 
American affairs, we might have 
heard little more about the 
famous Doctrine. But Canning 
stood firm against the whole 
of Europe. When some years 
later he uttered his famous 
boast, “‘ I called the New World 
into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old,” he told 
the truth. For Canning, in 
recognising three new Republics 
in South America, made the 
Monroe Doctrine secure. These 
facts are worth remembering 
by the United States when it 
is minded to ignore or to flaunt 
the legitimate desires and claims 
of England, and to withhold 
from her, with all the men and 
ships and the money it can 
command, to quote the threat 
made by the amiable Colonel 
House, the power on the sea 
which is essential to her safety. 


Not many volumes of poetry 
have been read more widely 





' All the documents relative to this episode may be found, admirably set forth 
and commented upon, in Dr Harold Temperley’s ‘Foreign Policy of Catining.’ 
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or with greater enthusiasm than 
Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’ His biographer tells 
us that within thirty years of 
its publication more than a 
hundred thousand copies had 
been printed and sold. The 
book was the first experiment 
in verse which the author had 
made, and he showed a diffi- 
dence in publishing it to which 
he had not accustomed the 
world. Writing to Napier when 
the book was in his friend’s 
hands, “I do not wonder at 
your misgivings,” he said. “TI 
should have felt similar mis- 
givings if I had learned that 
any person, however distin- 
guished by talent and know- 
ledge, whom I knew as a writer 
only by prose works, was about 
to publish a volume of poetry. 
Had I seen advertised a poem 
by Mackintosh, by Dugald 
Stewart, or even by Burke, 
I should have augured nothing 
but failure ; and I am far from 
putting myself on a level even 
with the least of the three.” 
His success was beyond his 
expectation. The ‘ Lays’ were 
published without any puffing 
or preliminary advertisement, 
and were welcomed even by 
those from whom he expected 
scant appreciation. The chorus 
of praise was led by Christopher 
North, who, as Sir George 
Trevelyan says, “ greeted it in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ with 
a pean of hearty unqualified 
panegyric.” Macaulay took a 


peculiar pleasure in this praise. 
“IT am not,” he wrote to 
Napier, ‘‘in the habit of re- 
turning thanks for favourable 
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criticism ; for as Johnson gq 
in his ‘ Life of Lyttelton,’ such 
thanks must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice. But 
when a strong political oppo- 
nent bestows fervent praise on 
@ work which he might easily 
depreciate by means of sly 
sneer and cold commendations, 
he ought, I think, to be told 
that his courtesy and good 
feeling are justly appreciated. 
I should be really obliged to 
you if, when you have the 
opportunity, you will let Pro- 
fessor Wilson know that his 
conduct has affected me as 
generous conduct affects me, 
not ungenerous.” 

What, then, did Professor 
Wilson say ? Here is an extract 
from his review, quoted in 
Macaulay’s ‘Life’: ‘ What! 
Poetry from Macaulay? Ay— 
and why not? The House 
hushes itself to hear him, even 
when ‘Stanley is the cry.’ 
If he be not the first of critics 
(spare our blushes), who is? | 
Name the Young Poet who 
could have written The Armada. 
The Young Poets all want fire ; 
Macaulay is full of fire. The 
Young Poets are somewhat 
weakly; he is strong. The 
Young Poets are rather igno- 
rant; his knowledge is great. 
The Young Poets mumble 
books ; he devours them. The 
Young Poets are still their own 
heroes; he sees but the chiefs 
he celebrates. The Young Poets 
weave dreams with shadows 
transitory as clouds without 
substance ; he builds realities 
lasting as rocks. The Young 
Poets steal from all and sundry, 
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and deny their thefts; he robs 


in the face of day. Whom? 


_ Homer.” 


Professor Wilson spoke the 
truth. Macaulay did not mum- 
ple books; he devoured them. 
There was never a fiercer eater- 
up of books than he. We in 
@ not narrow experience have 
heard of but one reader com- 
parable with him. Macaulay 
read half the Odyssey once in 
the course of an afternoon walk. 
He read a Greek play at a 
sitting, and he read through 
Livy without interruption. 
Within the space of four years 
at Calcutta he read Plautus 
four times. None had a better 
right, then, than he to steal 
from Homer or from any other 
classic author that came into 
his mind, and his contem- 
poraries were scholars enough 
to recognise his debt. Truly 
he was happy in the recep- 
tion given to his ‘ Lays.’ His 
learning was recognised not 
only in his prefaces, which are 
packed with research, but in 
the very texture of his verse. 
We have heard what Professor 
Wilson said of him. By the 
side of his panegyric let us set 
Mrs Browning’s — ill-matched 
critics perhaps, but for once 
united in opinion. ‘‘ You are 
very right in admiring Mac- 
aulay,” wrote Elizabeth Barrett 
to Mr Horne; ‘“‘ he has a noble, 
clear, metallic note in his soul, 
and makes us ready by it for 
battle. I very much admire 
Mr Macaulay, and could scarcely 
read his ballads and keep lying 
down. They seemed to draw 
me up to my feet as the mes- 
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meric powers are said to do.” 
This is indeed a high tribute. 
A ballad which could draw 
Miss Barrett up to her feet 
must have had power indeed. 
For a while it was the 
fashion to depreciate Macaulay, 
to deny him the name of poet, 
as the name was once denied 
to Pope and to Dryden. But 
his reputation has, so to say, 
got its second wind. No critic 
is likely in the future to charge 
it against the ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome ’ that they lack qualities 
which it was not within the 
scope or power of their author 
to put into them. As Professor 
Trevelyan asks in his introduc- 
tion to his complete and admir- 
able edition of them: “‘ Why 
look for grapes on a fig-tree? ”’ 
Macaulay, it is true, was not 
a poet of lyrical passion. He 
was among the best writers of 
ballads that we have, To a 
natural talent he added the 
industry and research of a 
scholar. That the talent was 
natural to him is plain. The 
Ballad of Bosworth Field, here 
in Professor Trevelyan’s edition 
printed for the first time, is 
the work of his youth, and yet 
has all the movement and 
energy of one well accustomed 
to the writing of _ ballads. 
Macaulay had learned his art 
in the best schools of Sir Walter 
Scott and the border minstrels ; 
and though no models remained 
to him from the ancient days 
of Rome, he knew what there 
was to be known of them. By 
a happy chance, moreover, he 
had hit upon a metre which 
recalled the Saturnian measure 
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used by the ballad-mongers of 
old Rome. He records this acci- 
dent with a natural satisfac- 
tion in a letter to Ellis. Re- 
calling that the only pure 
Saturnian line he knows in Eng- 
lish poetry is in the nursery 
song— 
** The Queen was in her parlour, 
Eating bread and honey,” 


“it is odd,” says he, “ that we 
never, in talking over this sub- 
ject, remembered that, in all 
probability, the old Roman lays 
were in the Saturnian metre; 
and it is still more odd that 
my ballads should by mere 
accident be very like the Satur- 
nian metre; quite as like, in- 
deed, as suits the genius of our 
language. The Saturnian metre 
is catalectic dimeter Iambic, 
followed by three trochees. .. . 
I have not kept the trochees, 
which really would be very 
unpleasing to an English ear. 
Yet there are some verses which 
the omission of a single syllable 
would convert into pure Satur- 
nian metre. . . . Is not this an 
odd coincidence ? ” 

Indeed, it was an odd coinci- 
dence, and even those who 
know nothing about the Satur- 
nian metre may discern a cer- 
tain propriety in Macaulay’s 
measure The metre fits closely 
the matter and the spirit of 
the ‘Lays.’ They move at a 
proper pace, at a pace which 
is natural to them. For our 
generation criticism is not easy. 
Enthusiasm is the juster atti- 
tude. So long have we known 
them, and by heart, that they 
have become part of us. We 


know well what their merits 
are, the quick sense of narra- 
tive, the vigour of their style, 
the sound of the lines, which 
rouse us like a trumpet-call, 
Who would not feel, even to- 
day, in reading ‘ The Armada,’ 
something of the excitement 
which bade the England of 
Elizabeth rise to the call of 
patriotism— 


‘*Till broad and fierce the star came 

forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms 
o’er all the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign 
to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er 
the wide vale of Trent, 

And Skiddaw saw the fire that burned 
on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused 
the burghers of Carlisle.” 


And this brings us to another 
conspicuous gift possessed by 
Macaulay. He knew how to 
use the names of men and 
places, that the music of them 
sang in the ear. We shall 
never forget the gallant deed 
of Horatius. We shall remem- 
ber it all the more vividly, 
because we still recall the echo 
of its names. Open the Lay of 
Horatius, where you will find 
admirable specimens of Mac- 
aulay’s rhetoric. Those who 
are eager for the attack on 
Rome poured in amain from 
market-place and hamlet— 


‘* From the proud mart of Piszx, 

Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes, 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clanis wanders, 
Through corn, and vines, and 

flowers ; 

From where Cortona lifts to heaven 

Her diadem of towers.” 
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In brief, neither criticism nor 
changing fashion should make 
ys unmindful of the debt of 
gratitude which we owe to 
Macaulay for his ‘ Lays,’ the 
new edition of which achieves 
for this generation what was 
achieved for earlier generations 
by the books of humbler 
shade long since worn to shreds 
by importunate readers. 


Mr G. B. Harrison has hit 
upon an admirable design in 
his ‘Elizabethan Journal’ 
(London: Constable & Co.), 
which purports to be ‘ a record 
of those things most talked of 
during the years 1591-1594.” 
He chose these years to work 
on for the excellent reason 
that they mark the beginning 
of the great Elizabethan period 
of literature. It was in these 
years that Shakespeare was 
learning his business and gain- 
ing the experience of life which 
presently served him in the 
making of his plays. As we 
read Mr Harrison’s pages, we 
share the knowledge of men 
and events, which came day 
by day to the lieges of Eliza- 
beth. And Mr Harrison has 
done his best to fill the gaps 
left by the historians. The 
historians remember, and set 
down in due order, many inci- 
dents which the curious con- 
temporary passes over in dis- 
dain, and the trivialities of 
daily existence, which are 


eagerly reported by the idlers 
of the moment, easily escape 
the historians’ net. Mr Harri- 
son’s example is closely perti- 
nent, 


He reminds us that, 
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when the Peace delegates were 
met in Paris, Charlie Chaplin 
was marching, a triumphal con- 
queror, through England. The 
newspapers gave far more space 
to Charlie Chaplin than to ‘ the 
Big Four,’ and there is little 
doubt that the graver historians 
of the future will say very 
little about the actor and very 
much about the tedious, and 
partially ineffective, discussions 
conducted in Paris by ‘the 
plain men’ of Europe. Now 
Mr Harrison has made a spirited 
attempt to redress this balance. 
He has done his best to put 
before us the life of four years 
of Elizabeth’s reign as they 
appeared to the gossips and 
the news-collectors of the time. 
The weakness of the book, 
inevitable, it is true, is that the 
work of selection has been done 
not by a contemporary but by 
a modern scholar. The modern 
scholar knows at once less and 
more than the men of the six- 
teenth century. He lays stress 
on what appears important to 
him now, but which did not 
excite a keen interest in the 
mind of the man about town 
in 1591. The knowledge gained 
after years of research cannot 
be the same, it cannot be 
as vivid, as the knowledge 
gathered at the street corners. 
From our point of view, Mr 
Harrison was wise to record 
the date of the publication of 
new books, of the controversies 
which went on, for instance, 
between Nash and Gabriel 
Harvey. But these books and 
these controversies did not 
take up much room in the 
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gossip of the day. Little was 
heard of them outside a 
literary clique, and we can 
judge, better than could a con- 
temporary, what they meant 
and what they mattered to the 
excited adversaries themselves. 
If only there had been an 
Elizabethan Pepys, his value 
would have been inestimable. 
For Pepys was the supremest 
writer of a diary whom the 
world has seen. He tells us 
not only what happened in 
his time, but he shows by 
his preferences what manner 
of man he was, and by his 
candour, the rarest gift, he 
lays bare his soul. Now 
Pepys was the perfect writer 
of a diary, because his in- 
terests were as wide as they 
were deep. His curiosity em- 
braced all things. Nothing 
was too serious, nothing was 
too trivial to engage his atten- 
tion. A new play or a crisis 
in the navy each claimed his 
attention, and he found the 
right thing to say about either 
of them. The author of the 
diary compiled by Mr Harrison 
is completely impersonal. He 
has neither vices nor even 
foibles. He is imagined by 
his inventor as one “ who was 
more interested in events than 
in their historical significance, 
and who regarded authors, dra- 
matists, and players as not 
less important members of the 
State than generals, politicians, 
and clergymen.” His failure 
to produce the illusion of a 
real diary is due to the fact 
that he composes his entries 
in the light of our knowledge, 


not in the light of the know. 
ledge which his supposed con- 
temporaries might have pos. 
sessed. 

The news which we find in 
the diary is the news that we 
might expect in a newspaper 
of to-day. How Essex had set 
forth to France; how the 
Queen had made a progress 
to Elvetham, and had wit- 
nessed the water-sports; how 
Marlowe, the poet, had been 
killed in a brawl; how the 
hapless Dr Lopez had been 
hanged, drawn, and quartered 
for treason; how John Por- 
mont, a Jesuit, had been exe- 
cuted, and had been forced to 
stand in his shirt for two hours 
on a cold day. But we must 
take the rough with the smooth, 
and not believe because a 
record is made up of startling 
intelligence that in the six- 
teenth century the abnormal 
was the rule. “ Even in Eliza- 
beth’s England the majority 
of men were reasonably honest, 
and genuinely charitable. They 
paid their debts, they were 
faithful to their wives, fond of 
their children, and they died 
in their beds as peacefully as 
the physician would allow them, 
but of these men there is no 
memorial.” 

Many things have changed 
since 1591, and justice did not 
follow the even path which it 
follows to-day. Some deeds 
were then accounted crimes 
which seem harmless or im- 
possible to-day. We find re 
corded on 7th October 1591, 
for instance, a case of sorcery, 
“Stephen Trefulack ” — thus 
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runs the news—“‘ gentleman, 
was indicted at the sessions for 
having exercised certain wicked, 
detestable, and diabolical arts 
called witchcrafts, enchant- 
ments, charms, and sorceries, 
with the intention of diabolic- 
ally provoking George South- 
cott to the unlawful love of a 
certain Eleanor Thursby.”’ The 
case, no doubt, was of a 
familiar kind, but it is memor- 
able to us because Stephen 
Trefulack pleaded guilty. We 
in our superior wisdom believe 
that there is no such thing as 
witchcraft, but Stephen Trefu- 
lack knew better, and by plead- 
ing guilty proved that, even 
though his power might be un- 
certain, his intention was not. 
The trivial gossip which to- 
day is found in the daily paper 
was in Elizabeth’s time re- 
peated breathlessly at the street 
corners, and did not get into 
the printed records from which 
Mr Harrison draws his news. 
The gossip-monger depicted by 
Donne, and set down here in 
Mr Harrison’s introduction, is 
better known in the Fleet 
Street of to-day than he was in 
the purlieus of Elizabeth’s court. 
He is ready to tell the first 
comer more lies than ten Holin- 
sheds or Halls or Stows :— 


‘“sHe knows; he knows, 

When the Queen frown’d, or smiled, 
and he knows what 

A subtle statesman may gather of that ; 

He knows who loves whom; and who 
by poison 

Hastes to an office’s reversion ; 

He knows who hath sold his land, and 
now doth beg 

Alicence, cold iron, boots, shoes, and 
egg- 

Shells to transport.” 
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Such gossiping as this is as 
speedily forgotten as the stories 
of the big gooseberries or of 
the strange births dear to 
Stow and the popular chroni- 
clers. They are sternly ex- 
cluded from Mr Harrison’s 
diary, and we regret their 
absence, for duly leavened by 
weightier news they would give 
an air of verisimilitude to what 
is after all a fictitious record. 
For instance, when we read 
in Camden’s solemn page that 
on the fifth day of September 
1592 ‘“‘the River of Thames, 
the chiefest in all England, 
nay, one than whom Europe 
hath not a larger (for it ebbs 
and flows above threescore miles 
every day) was even without 
water, to the great admiration 
of all that beheld the same,” 
we feel a certain intimacy 
with the past, and are not 
surprised that “there were 
those that searched into the 
hidden secrets of Philosophy, 
to show that this accident 
fell out by a natural cause 
and direction.” Indeed, if we 
compare Mr Harrison’s im- 
aginary diary with what would 
be its counterpart, the daily 
paper, we should find the ad- 
vantage in dignity and good 
sense with the Elizabethans. 
Look at one or other of the 
illustrated journals, provided 
to-day “‘for those who cannot 
read,’ as the founder of one of 
them said, and you will see little 
else than the pictures of acci- 
dents, or the portraits of wholly 
unimportant persons who have 
suffered violence by fire or 
flood. These things are “in 
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the news,” and they are by 
no means of the greatest in- 
terest or importance. If we 
were asked to record, after 
the fashion of Mr Harrison’s 
diary, what events best de- 
served recording during the 
last weeks, we should have no 
difficulty in the work of selec- 
tion, making allowance always 
for the varying taste of the 
common reader. On one day 
we could find Sir James Barrie’s 
address to the Society of 
Authors, with a panegyric of 
Meredith and Hardy. What 
would we not give for a speech 
by an Elizabethan on Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson? On 
another that a meeting, a 
unique piece of history, had 
taken place between Mr Shaw 
and Pola Negri, the film star. 
We wonder which of these 
great ones thought that he or 
she was conferring the higher 
honour? And then there was 


Musings without Method. 
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the Test Match in Australia, 
in which (we were told) history 
was being made, and in which 
the credit of the Mother Country 
and a great colony was upheld 
by zealous champions. And 
in the House of Commons Mr 
Neville Chamberlain was ex- 
pounding and defending a great 
Bill, and Canterbury was en- 
throning a new Archbishop. 
But the news of the King’s 
health, anxiously awaited and 
eagerly followed, cast a shadow 
upon all else. These events 
were worth recording, and will 
be recorded presently after the 
right historic method. Mean- 
while we can only hope that 
somewhere hidden in London 
there lurks another Pepys, who 
will let the next generation look 
at events, to it past, through 
the glamour of his tempera- 
ment, and interpret them in 
the light of his wisdom and 
sense of proportion. 
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